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Life  in  and  out  of  the  IRA 


Pririted  in  London,  Manchester,  Frankfurt  and  Roubaix 
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insured  “nJS"is* fY,y 

at  talks  role 

for  Mitchell 


Patrick  Wlntour,  David 
Sharrock  and  Martin  Kettle 


Haas 


Hardline  unionists 
last  night  vented 
their  anger  at  a 
claimed  deal  be- 
tween the  Irish  and  British 
governments  giving  Senator 
George  Mitchell,  the  close  ad- 
viser  to  President  Clinton, 
chairmanship  of  the  plenary 
talks  on  the  political  future  of 
Northern  Ireland  starting 
next  Monday. 

He  is  a iso  to  chair  a vital 
sub-committee  overseeing  de- 
commissioning of  paramili- 
tary weapons. 

Ian  Paisley,  the  Democratic 
Unionist  leader,  claimed  — 
following  talks  with  John 
Major  yesterday  — that  Mr 
Mitchell  had  been  given  “a 
supremo  role"  and  would  be 
"some  sort  of  Pope  sitting 
over  all  the  talks  strands". 

He  described  Mr  Mitchell 
as  "a  crony  of  Gerry  Adams" 
and  “totally  unacceptable"  to 
Unionists.  “I  think  they  are 
deliberately  trying  to  hijack 
the  negotiating  body  and  I 
don’t  think  they  will  be  able 
to  do  it"  he  said. 

Mr  Mitchell's  appointment 
was  agreed  in  outline  yester- 
day during  talks  in  London 
between  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew. 
the  Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary, and  Dick  Spring,  the 
Irish  Foreign  Minister. 

Different  chairmen  will  be 
appointed  to  oversee  the  main 
three  strands  of  talks  — on 
the  future  of  Northern  Ire- 
land. the  future  of  North- 
South  relations,  and  the 
future  of  Dublin-Loxidon 
relations. 

The  two  governments  have 
also  agreed  that  there  will  be 
a review  of  the  progress  of  the 
talks  in  September,  before 
which  there  will  be  no 
requirement  for  any  decom- 
missioning of  paramilitary 
weapons. 

Britain  and  Dublin  clearly 
hope  the  deal  will  even  now 
persuade  the  IRA  into  a last- 
minute  agreement  to  restore  : 
its  ceasefire,  the  sole  precon- 
dition for  Sinn  Fein  inclusion  . 
in  the  talks  in  Belfast  nest  i 
Monday.  Otherwise,  there  i 


Aerial  pyrotechnics  over  French  Guiana  as  the  Ariane  5 rocket  explodes  in  flames,  blown  up  by  controllers  after  it  veered  off  course  on  its  maiden  flight 
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Billions  lost  after 
European  rocket 
falls  in  flames 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


Horrified  sci- 
entists watched 
as  Europe's 
most  ambitious 
space  launch 
ended  in  flames 
40  seconds  after  blast-off  yes- 
terday. showering  tons  of 
toxic  chemicals  over  the  jun- 
gle of  French  Guiana,  and 
wiping  out  a decade  of  effort. 

No  one  was  harmed,  twit  the 
cost  could  be  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds. 

Ariane  5 — a prototype 
European  launcher  built  to 

challenge  the  US  space  shut- 
tle and  capable  of  lobbing 
seven  tons  erf  hardware  into 
orbit  — veered  off  coarse  on 
its  maiden  flight  and  had  to 
be  blown  up  by  its  controllers 
at  13.000  feet.  It  was  the  cli- 
max to  a £5  billion  develop- 
ment for  the  launcher  — and 

the  complete  incineration  of  a 
£500  million  four-satellite  ex- 
periment to  monitor  the  sun. 

Neither  the  launcher  nor 
the  flotilla  of  identical  satel- 
lites aboard  were  insured. 
"TO  get  insurance'for  the  first 
launch  of  a rocket  is  pretty 
damned  near  impossible, 
saM  oOe  scientist  “Given  the 
, problems  of  getting  insurance 
and  given  that  science  is  al* 
ways  . cm  thescrounge,  we 

were  tprite  happy  to  have  a 
free' launch  aboard  the  first 


flight  of  Ariane  5.  But  of  p J.t/  cartxxidbm 

course  that  free  launch  had  ptesti 

rather  a sting  in  the  tail,"  he  1 Payload  MMfiffl  QHv  support 
said.  | Four  Cluster  satellites  in  pi 

“Instead  of  flying  ballast,  to  measure  effects  of  IMH 

they  flew  a payload.  It  was  a tha  «*ar  wind  on  the  M^CJaFa''  Upp« 

balance  of  risk,”  said  Profes-  Earth’s  magnetic  field.  MR’ ' LjBkJ  Aestusrac 

sor  Ken  Pounds  of  Britain's  I Ariane  5 payload  bay  ^ by  monoethyl 

Particle  Physics  and  Astron-  accomodates  new  andnffrogei 

omy  Research  Council,  and  a ' Separata 

space  scientist.  "There  is 

clearly  always  a bigger  risk  \ contains^ 

in  the  first  test  flight  of  some-  < - j — rnteji \ telemetry  e 
thing  brand  new.  You  tend  to  • 

get  insurance  on  commercial  r'>.'  -s  OXVSH 

launches  like  communica-  aU<2 

tions  satellites,  but  there  is  no  . £ 13?  tonnes  aJBqi 

practise  of  insuring  scientific  Hydrogi 

missions.”  contains  26 

He  added:  “You  don’t  have  flpPfr. Bquicf 

spares,  you  don’t  have  nam-  ^TCW.- . Solid  fual  1m 

ance.  Basically  that  was  /-  ' Carbon-sted  casin 

really  just  a write-off-"'  is^n 238  tonnes  of  i 

The  launch,  relayed  to  Brit-  / fj  Boosters  burn  for  132 

a in  and  watched  by  J j5%\  "Wj!  Jjj  Separate  at  55- 70k 

researchers  from  all  over 

Europe,  had  scientists  m.  M ~ VUfcam  engine  bums  for  1C 

tears.  “When  It  blew  up  there  jBjlr  / jji  Uquki.oxygBn  and  hydrogen  fc 

was  a tangible  feeling  at  loss.  F^Ja- : into  Igntfon  chamber  by  tui 

You  could  cut  the  air  wrth , a fiEgsy  . spinning  a!  up  to33,500RP 

knife,  we  were  all  shell-  §£5*325/  f asbrtasaRxnsia  1 caratfi 

shocked  for  about  two  min-  Spmegsf]  j ..v 

utes,  with  a room  fldl  of  60  Wifeghtoa#  / ^ j 

people  not  saying  a word,  not 

knowing  how  to  react,"  said  Disaster  struck  when  ex- 1 mg  wreckage  from  ei 
Nick  Flowers  erf  the  Milliard  hanst  nozzles  at  the  base  of  j ing  a residential  area. 
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Disaster  struck  when  ex- 1 ing  wreckage  from  endanger- 


Space  Laboratory:  two  boosters,  which  pivot  to  Europe's  space  programme 

“We  are  numbed  with  dis-  set  the  rocket’s  coarse,  swiv-  had  a shaky  start,  and  Ariane 
belief"  said  Trefor  Davies  of  elled  abnormally  after  37  5 was  already  a year  late 
the  Rutherford  Appleton  Lab-  seconds  and  broke  off  trigger-  when  controllers  gave  the  go- 
oratory-  ‘We  will  take  some  ing  an  on-board  self-destrnc-  ahead  for  the  Launch.  It  was 
time  to  regroup  and  decide  tkm  mechanism.  Ground  con-  originally  part  of  Europe’s 
how  to  carry  on,  but  carry  on  trailers  then  detonated  the  dream  of  manned  flight  It 
we  riaF™  well  will”  remains  to  prevent  the  bias-  was  conceived  as  a launcher 


for  a space  tug,  a European- 
manned  vehicle  designed,  as 
part  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan’s  international  space 
station  Freedom. 

Europe  still  has  a part  in 
the  refashioned  space  station, 
on  which  work  win  start  next 
year.  But  Ariane  5 had  a new 
target:  the  billion  dollar  com- 
mercial launcher  business. 
Britain  is  a member  of  the 
European  Space  Agency  but 
— until  a few  weeks  ago  — 
had  always  refused  to  finance 
Ariane  5. 

Yesterday  Europe  and  her 
US  partners  lost  nearly  £500 
million  in  the  Cluster  satellite 
experiment  Britain,  which 
was  to  handle  and  distribute 
the  astonishing  quantities  of 
information  beamed  down . 
from  II  instruments  on  each 
of  the  four  satellites,  invested 
and  lost  a total  of  about  £44 
million. 

John  Major  called  it  a “dis- 
tressing loss”  and  told  the 
Commons  there  was  still  a 
fixture  for  European  coopera- 
tion on  “this  and  other 
matters”. 

Ariane  5’s  main  stage  en- 
gine is  designed  to  burn  130 


tons  of  liquid  oxygen  and  25 
tons  of  hydrogen  in  570 
seconds.  But  this  was  to  be 
boosted  by  two  additional 
stages,  each  burning  337  tons 
of  solid  ftiel  in  130  seconds. 

Environmental  campaign- 
ers in  French  Guiana  had  al- 
ready warned  that  this  repre- 
sented a danger  to  the 
rainforest  below.  Yesterday, 
at  1.35  BST,  most  of  this  fire- 
power went  up  in  flames.  Ob- 
servers two  miles  from  the 
launch  pad  were  evacuated 
wearing  gasmasks. 

“The  accident  took  place 
over  a totally  evacuated  zone 
and  no  ground  personnel  nor 
members  of  the  public  were 
visibly  affected,”  said  Michel 
Migliot,  director  of  the  Gui- 
ana Space  Centre.  Claude  ■ 
Bigot,  president  of  Ariane- 
space,  the  agency’s  commer- 
cial launch  arm,  said  “Ifs  a 
disappointment,  but  we  have 
to  bounce  back.  Life  goes  on.” 
Ariane  space  rockets  al- 
ready earn  the  company 
£666  million  a year,  but  the 
new  Ariane  5 was  supposed  to 
cut  Launch  costs  and  lob  big- 
ger payloads  into  higher  or- 
bits. Ariane  4 has  a waiting 
Ust  of  45  launches  worth 
nearly  £3^  billion,  including 
eight  more  scheduled  for  this 
year. 

Mr  Bigot  said  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  causes  of  the 
Ariane  5 launch  failure  would 
start  immediately  and  its 
results  should  be  known  by 
mid-July.  Francois  Fillon,  the 
French  space  minister,  said 
Arianespace  would  then  start 
preparing  a second  Ariane  5 
launch. 

We  knew  the  risks  we 
were  running.  We’re  going  to 
do  all  we  can  to  ensure  that 
the  great  European  space  ad- 
venture remains  a success  ” 
he  said. 

BBfioitHlollar  Mccup,  page  g 


Sinn  Fein  and  the 
N.  Ireland  talks 


Stnn  Fein  polled  15^%  of  the  votes 
ri  elections  to  al  party  talks  on  the 
constitutional  future  of  Northern 
Ireland.  Do  you  think  they  should 
tM  atowed  to  join  tiie  talcs  even  It 
the  IRA  does  not  renew  its 

ceasefire  or  6hould  they  not  be 
allowed  to  join?  % voters 

Allowed  I 32  I 


Not  a Ho  wed 
Don't  know  I 


SoorxKM 


could  be  a confrontation 
when  Sinn  Fein  theatrically 
turns  up,  only  to  be  physi- 
cally blocked. 

The  refusal  to  allow  Sinn  Fein 
to  enter  the  talks  without  a 
ceasefire  gets  a big  boost  from 
today's  Guardian-ICM  polL 
The  poll,  taken  after  last 
week’s  Northern  Ireland  elec- 
tions, shows  that  voters  op- 
pose unconditional  Sinn  Fein 
participation  by  nearly  two  to 
one. 

Asked  whether  Sinn  Fein 
should  be  allowed  to  join  the 
talks  even  if  the  IFA  does  not 
renew  its  ceasefire,  58  per 
cent  said  No,  32  per  cent  Yes, 
and  10  per  cent  were  don’t 
knows.  Conservative  voters 
are  opposed  by  67-23  per  cent. 
Labour  by  55-38  per  cent  and 
Liberal  Democrats  by  56-39 
percent 

Further  details  of  the  issues 
will  be  discussed  today  on  the 
telephone  by  John  Major  and 
John  Bruton,  the  Irish  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr  Bruton  said  yesterday: 
“The  British  and  Irish  gov- 
ernments have  invested  a lot 
in  the  talks.  We  want  them  to 
be  a success.  We  hope  to  see 
everybody  there.  That  is  why 
we  are  putting  so  much  effort 
into  getting  things  right,  as 
far  as  possible  in  advance." 

The  broad  settlement 
pleased  nationalists  who  have 
been  pressing  for  a prominent 
role  for  Senator  Mitchell 
turn  to  page  2,  column  3 

One  man's  view,  G2  cover 
story 
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ICM  poll  gives  Labour  1 6-point  lead  as  Tories’  non-cooperation  tactics  with  European  Union  backfire 

Back  from  recess  I Beef  stance  fails  to  lift  vote 

into  quarantine 


Simon  Hoggart 


THE  Commons  returned 
from  the  Whitsuntide 
break  yesterday.  Inevita- 
bly MPs  were  soon  back  on  the 
topic  of  'seething,  half-mad, 
slavering  animals” — or  the 
European  commissioners,  as 
Tony  Banks  (Lab,  Newham 
NE)  described  them. 

Mr  Banks  was  not  discuss- 
ing cows  but  pets.  He  was  try- 
ing to  introduce  a bill  to  end 
the  quarantine  regulations 
which  are  designed  to  keep 
Britain  free  of  rabies  by  oblig- 
ing cats  and  dogs  to  stay 
banged  up  in  kennels  for  six 
months  after  they  arrive  in 
this  country. 

Some  of  us  remember  news- 
paper articles  about  Holly- 
wood film  stars  who  tried  to 
smuggle  chihuahuas  through 
Heathrow  hidden  in  their 
minks.  Once  discovered,  they 
had  to  be  put  down  — the  dogs 
that  is,  though  in  the  case  of 
Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  the  incinerator 
must  have  temptingly 
beckoned. 

Mr  Banks  pointed  out  that 
In  the  past  IT  years  not  one 
kennelled  pet  had  contracted 
rabies,  yet  some  2.500  had  died 
of  other  diseases  or  else  from 
loneliness,  “in  this  gulagfor 
animals" 

What's  more,  the  rules 
didn't  apply  to  cattle  or 
horses,  which  are  also  capable 
of  carrying  rabies.  'The  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  £700,000 
a year  to  scare  the  public, 
while  other  animals  come  in 
and  out  without  any  quaran- 
tine at  all." 

Replying,  David  Shaw  (C, 
Dover),  an  angry  sort  of  chap 
who  froths  at  the  mouth  even 
when  he’s  saying  something 
like:  “T  see  summer’s  finally 
arrived,  then",  claimed  that 
his  constituents  would  be  “on 
the  front  line  If  dogs  are  free  to 
roam  the  moment  they  are  let 
off  a ship." 

One  had  a vision  of  yellow- 
eyed  scavengers  skulking 


down  gangplanks  at  dead  of 
night,  then  racing  in  packs  up 
the  White  Cliffs  to  bite  Vera 
Lynn.  However,  Mr  Shaw  as- 
serted, the  present  system 
worked.  Unlike,  say,  India, 
Britain  was  not  plagued  by 
rabies. 

“What  got  youthen?"  asked 
a Labour  backbencher.  They 
don’t  carefor  Mr  Shaw. 

Neither  does  the  Speaker. 
When  it  came  to  a vote  she 
simply  ignored  the  cries  of 
"No!"  from  Mr  Shaw’s  sup- 
porters and  declared  the  mo- 
tion carried.  He  didn’t  argue 
with  her.  I wouldn't  put  it  past 
her  to  have  bitten  him. 

Pets  are  still  banned,  but 
soon  we  shall  be  able  to  take  as 
much  bull's  semen  abroad  as 
we  wish.  The  back  axles  of 
Ford  Transits  will  buckle 
under  the  weight  as  cases  of 
the  stuff  are  legally  shipped 
out— all  thanks  to  Mr  Major’s 
bold  declaration. 

Or  so  be  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Mr  Blair  takes  a differ- 
ent view.  He  wants  to  make 
sure  that  if  the  ban  Is  lifted,  Mr 
Major  will  not  be  able  to  claim 
the  credit  To  this  end.  he 
wrapped  himself  in  the  flag 
(or,  alternatively,  robbed  him- 
self all  over  with  tallow  and 
gelatine)  and  asked  three  cau- 
tious questions  in  a manner 
designed  to  imply  that  he  was 
patriotically  with  the  Prime 
Minister  all  the  way. 

It  took  Mr  Ashdown  to  pro- 
vide more  robust  opposition. 
“Your  policy  of  declaring  war 
. . . has  achieved  nothing. . . ” 

Mr  Major  spittled  away,  ac- 
cusing Mr  Ashdown  of  being 
"Just  plain  silly . . .no-one.  as 
you  so  absurdly  put  it  has  de- 
clared war?”  Except  that  is. 
the  Liberal  leader.  At  least 
someone  in  the  Commons  is 
prepared' to  say  what  a point- 
less mess  it  has  all  become. 

(Meanwhile,  I look  forward 
to  the  first  visit  to  Downing 
Street  by  the  new  Indian 

prinwTnlnl»itBranrthis  reac- 
tion to  the  grim  slab  of  rare 
beef  every  leader  now  faces.) 

Mr  Major  also  defended 
Camelofs  huge  earnings  and 
massive  bonuses.  “Their  post- 
tax profits  ha  ve  been  less  than 
lp  in  the  pound.”  he  said, 
which  is  itself  absurd. 

The  Lottery  is  a tax  on 
stupid  people,  and.  like  other 
imposts,  works  fairly  well. 

But  no-one  suggests  that  the 
Inland  Revenue  should  take  a 
penny  in  every  pound  it  raises 
to  spend  on  yachts  and 
country  houses. 


Book  review 


Failing  to  score 
in  action  replay 


John  Duncan 


full-back  is  weD  covered.  He 
doubles  back  and  gives  it  to 


4-2  by  David  Thomson 

Bloomsbury.  £18.99 


I ■ HERE  must  be  a whole 
I bunch  of  writers  who 
I hate  Nick  Hornby  tot! 


I hate  Nick  Hornby  to  the 
core.  For  not  only  did  he  in- 
vent a genre —football  as  a 
metaphor  Tor  the  travails  of 
the  Lad  — he  marked  out  the 
territory  so  effectively  and  so 
thoroughly  pissed  on  every 
stylistic  bush  that  each  imita- 
tor looks  feeble  in  compari- 
son. David  Thomson's  4-2  is  no 
exception. 

In  the  year  of  Euro  96. 
Thomson,  critic  and  author  of 
the  acclaimed  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Film,  takes  us 
back  to  1966  and  the  last  time 
England  hosted  a big  tourna- 
ment He  seeks  to  use  the 
match  itself  — 120  minutes  of 
action,  not  actually  a very 
good  game,  but  no  matter  — as 
the  backdrop  for  saying  some- 
thing about  life,  the  world,  his 
father  and  everything,  with 
Thomson  recalling  conversa- 
tions he  was  having  during 
the  match,  and  thoughts  too. 

So  we  get  long  chunks  of 
description  of  the  match  inter- 
spersed with  flashbacks  to  his 
childhood  or  observations 
about  football  or  the  world. 

Here's  the  merest  hint  of  the 
“action"  sections.  "The  free 
kick  goes  to  Stiles,  by  way  of 
Hurst  to  Bobby  Charlton,  who 
slips  it  to  Ball  on  the  right  He, 
in  turn,  gives  it  outside  to  Co- 
hen, who  is  overlapping.  The 


None  of  this  would  be  too 
bad  if  it  were  brlefbut  there 
are  double  pages  of  this  stuff. 

The  magic  of  that  match  has 
tittle  to  do  with  who  passed  to 
whom  and  what  happened 
second  by  second,  but  the  con- 
text of  the  game,  what  hap- 
pened afterwards,  what  it  said 
about  our  country,  what  has 
changed.  Frustratingly, 
Thomson  shows  glimpses  of 
understanding  that — his 
views  on  why  England  loves  a 
plucky  loser  more  than  a 
cocky  winner — are  well  ar- 
gued, if  unoriginal. 

He  has  a good  turn  of  phrase 
too — he  describes  Denis  Law 
as  “James  Dean  cut  with  some 
mad  ballet  dancer ...  He  had 

violence  in  him,  spite,  a nasti- 
ness reserved  especially  for 
the  English.  And  yet  Denis 
Law,  so  slim  of  hip,  so  swift  in 
the  turn,  could  somehow  look 
like  a beautiful,  dangerous 
girL" 

Like  Hornby,  Thomson  in- 
vites us  into  his  childhood,  but 
even  in  this  he  is  left  trailing 
in  the  wake  of  others  who  have 
done  it  better — Keith  Water- 
house’s City  Lights  being  the 
most  recent  and  best 

If  you  want  to  relive  the  1966 

World  Cup  final  blow  by  blow, 
buy  the  video.  If  you  want  to 
read  a beautiful  book  about 
childhood,  buy  City  Lights.  If 


Martin  Kettle 


CONSERVATIVE 
hopes  that  the 
party  will  win  a 
general  election 
dividend  from  the 
tough  stance  with  Europe 
over  the  beef  ban  are  dashed 
by  the  latest  Guardian-ICM 
opinion  poll 

The  poll,  taken  last  week- 
end, shows  that  only  one 
voter  in  100  is  more  likely  to 
vote  Conservative  as  a result 

of  the  Government's  handling 
of  the  beef  crisis,  compared 
with  28  per  cent  who  say  they 
are  less  likely.  The  great  ma- 


jority of  voters.  69  per  cent, 
say  the  issue  will  make  no  dif- 
ference to  their  voting 
intention. 

Even  among  Conservative 


supporters,  the.  policy  on  beef 
scores  a 4:1  negative  rating, 
with  only  4 per  cent  saying 
that  the  Government’s  hand- 
ling makes  them  more  likely 
to  vote  Conservative,  com- 
pared with  16  per  emit  who 
are  less  likely,  and  78  per  cent 
for  whom  it  wili  make  no  dif- 
ference. 

These  results  paint  a totally 
different  picture  from  the 
claims  made  by  Conservative 
Eurosceptics  that  public  opin- 
ion is  flocking  to  their  cause. 

Last  night  the  Government 
rejected  appeals  from  its  EU 
1 partners  to  abandon  its  ob- 
structive campaign  in  res- 
I ponse  to  the  European  Com- 
' mission  decision  to  lift  the 
ban  on  beef  derivatives.  The 
stage  now  seems  set  for  a pub- 
lic confrontation  between 
John  Major  and  his  fellow  EU 


leaders  at  the  Florence  sum- 
mit on  June  21-22. 

The  poll  shows  that  a nar- 
row majority  of  the  popula- 
tion disapproves  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s non-cooperation 
strategy,  with  Conservatives 
divided  3-1  in  the  Govern- 
ment's favour.  j 

Asked  whether  they  ap- 1 
proved  or  disapproved  of  the  ; 
Government's  decision  to , 
block  ED  business  until  the 
beef  derivatives  ban  is  lifted  I 
and  a framework  for  agree- ; 
ment  on  beef  exports  is  in 
place,  42  per  cent  approved 
and  44  per  cent  disapproved, 
with  14  per  cent  don’t  knows. 

Conservative  voters  divid- 
ed 60-27  in  favour  of  the  gov- 
ernment policy,  with  Labour 
and  Liberal  Democrat  voters 
opposed. 

The  failure  to  turn  the  beef 


The  beef  crisis 


Overall  has  the  Governments 
handling  ol  the  bed  crisis  made  you 
more  Btely  or  lass  Btely  to  vote 
Conservative  at  the  next  election  or 
made  no  cSfference  one  May  or  the 
other? 
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crisis  to  political  advantage 
contributes  to  a largely  un- 
changed Guardian-ICM  state 
of  the  parties  poll  for  June. 


After  standard  ICM  adjust- 
ments to  take  account  of  the 
reluctance  of  some  voters  to 
admit  to  supporting  the  Con- 
servatives, the  figures  fi>r  this 
month  are:  Labour  46  per  cent 
(up  1 point).  Conservatives  30 
(up  2),  Liberal  Democrats  19 
(down  2)  and  others  5 (no 
change). 

The  Labour  lead  over  the 
Conservatives  is  16  per  cent 
compared  with  17  per  cent 
last  month,  and  is  broadly  in 
line  with  the  general  state  of 
the  parties  since  last  autumn. 

In  TOM'S  raw  unadjusted 
June  survey  the  figures  are: 
Labour  51  per  cent  (up  l). 
Conservatives  .25  (down  1). 
Liberal  Democrats  18  (down 
2)  and  others  5 (no  change). 
The  unadjusted  Labour  lead 
tins  month  stands  at  26  per 
cent  (up  2 points). 


Taken  as  a whole,  this 
month's  poll  presents  a dis- 
turbing picture  for  John 
Major.  A year  after  he  sub- 
mitted himself  for  reelection 

as  Conservative  leader,  there 
is  no  longer  any  sign  of  a Con- 
servative poll  revival.  ICM 
calculate  that  if  current  poll 
trends  were  to  continue  up  to 
the  general  election,  Labour 
would  win  by  more  than  10 
per  cent 

• ICM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  1.200  adults  aged  18- 
plus  by  telephone  between 
May  3l-June  2.  Interviews 
were  conducted  across  the 
country'  and  the  results  have 
been  weighted  to  the  profile  of 
all  adults. 


Load  or  comment,  page 
Siffifkind  ‘charm  offensive’, 
page4 


book  into  a newspaper  article, 
grab  a blue  pencil  and  rush 

out  and  get  4-2. 
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THE  wife  of  Chief  Mo- 
shood  Abiola,  the  im- 
prisoned Nigerian  poti- 


Peter  Bird  in  his  custom-built  craft  Spectre  D,  the  vessel  which  was  discovered  off  the  coast  of  Japan 


PHOTOGRAPH:  LOUISA  BULLER 


Solo  rower  feared  drowned  in  Pacific 


Boat  found  of  oarsman  trying  for 
first  Russia  to  America  crossing 


Vivek  Chaudhaay 


LONG-distance  rower 
Peter  Bird  was  feared 
dead  yesterday  after 
his  boat  was  found 
overturned  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Friends  and  relatives  of 
Mr  Bird,  aged  49.  who  was 
attempting  to  become  the 
first  man  to  row  solo  across 
the  Pacific  from  west  to 
east,  said  they  were  being 
“realistic  about  the  situa- 
tion” 

Japanese  authorities 
were  continuing  an  air  and 
sea  rescue  operation  yester- 
day in  an  attempt  to  locate 
Mr.  Bird  . after  the  boat 
Spectre  IL  was  discovered 
1,000  miles  off  the  coast  of 
Japan. 

Mr  Bird,  who  has  previ- 


ously rowed  across  the  At- 
lantic. set  off  from  Vos- 
tochny,  near  Vladivostok, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Rus- 
sia In  March,  attempting  to 
become  the  first  man  to 
row  across  the  Pacific  to 
I the  west  coast  of  America. 

His  overturned  boat  was 
i discovered  by  a passing 
Singaporean  cargo  ship.  In 
I June  1983,  Mr  Bird  rowed 
| solo  for  9,000  miles,  cross- 
ing the  Pacific  from  San 
Francisco  to  Australia's 
Great  Barrier  Reef.  The 
294-day  journey  made  him 
the  first  man  to  row  across 
the  Pacific  from  east  to 
west- 

Since  1992,  he  has  made 
three  failed  attempts  to 
cross  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  Vladivostok  to  San 
Francisco. 

Kenneth  Crntcblow,  a 
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close  friend  of  Mr  Bird’s, 
said:  “Obviously,  we  are 
being  realistic  about  the 
situation.  Peter  was  a great 
man,  wbo  had  a dream  and 
be  went  for  it.  He  was  the 
most  experienced  ocean 
rower  in  the  world  and 
knew  the  risks  that  were 
Involved.  But  he  had  cho- 
sen to  take  the  challenge 
and  he  folly  expected  to 
complete  his  task.  ” 

He  said  Mr  Bird's  part- 
ner, Polly  Wickham,  and 
their  live-year-old  son, 
Louis,  were  being  com- 
forted by  relatives  but  fully 
supported  his  attempt  to 
cross  the  Pacific  for  a 
second  time. 

Mr  Crutchlow  said  the 
£32,000  Spectre  n would  be 
1 taken  to  America  for 
examination. 

“The  boat  has  capsized 
before  and  it's  always  come 
up,  but  we  have  no  idea 
what  happened  this  time 
and  we  will  have  to  exam- 
ine it  to  see  what  went 
wrong.” 

Mr  Bird,  wbo  was  born  in 
Bromley,  Kent  completed 
his  first  long  voyage  in 
1974,  wben  he  rowed  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Gi- 
braltar to  Santa  Lucia. 

In  1980.  he  attempted  to 
row  across  the  Pacific  in 
his  boat  Britannia  n but 
after  covering  4,000  miles. 
It  sank  just  off  Hawaii. 


Peter  Bird,  who  was  seeking  to  row  across  the  Pacific.  His 
overturned  boa  t was  yesterday  found  by  fishermen 


Unionists  angered  by  Anglo-Irish  deal  giving  Mitchell  key  role  in  talks 


i continued  from  page  1 
since  he  chaired  the  interna- 
tional body  on  decommission- 
ing in  January  and  recom- 
mended that 

decommissioning  need  not 
precede  the  talks,  but  run  in 
parallel. 

David  Trimble,  the  Ulster 
Unionist  leader,  said  he  in- 
tends to  bold  further  discus- 
sions with  Senator  Mitchell  to 


establish  his  thinking 

The  London  talks  between 
Sir  Patrick  and  Mr  Spring 
yesterday  were  held  against 
the  background  of  a warning 
by  the  IRA  that  the  possibility 
of  a restored  ceasefire  before 
June  10  was  remote. 

The  morning  session  In- 
cluded discussions  of  a claim 
by  Mr  Trimble  that  he  would 
not  allow  substantive  negotia- 


i dons  to  start  on  June  10.  but 
would  instead  only  allow 
talks  about  tlie  nature  of  the 
agenda  and  the  procedures  ■ 
for  negotiations. 

However,  Mr  Trimble  ac- 
cepted the  two  governments'  ' 
proposal  of  a review  in  I 
September,  so  implying  he  | 
was  willing  to  have  talks,  if 
not  substantive  negotations, 
with  Sinn  Fein,  assuming  a 


ceasefire,  without  the  need 
for  a start  to  decommission- 
ing. 

In  a keynote  speech.  Mo 
Mowlero,  the  Shadow  North- 
ern Ireland  Secretary,  set  out 
four  key  principles  including 
a statement  that  increasing 
cross-border  co-operation  to 
make  the  border  increasingly 
less  relevant  was  simply  com- 
mon sense. 


ICM  interviewed  a random 
sample  of  1.209  adults  aged  18- 
plus  by  telephone  between 
May  31  and  June  2 1996.  Inter- 
views were  conducted  across 
the  country  and  the  results 
have  been  weighted  to  the 
profile  of  all  adults 


Results  of  June  ICM  poll,  page 
2:  The  Lying  Game,  G2  cover 
story 
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prisoned  Nigerian  poli- 
tician. died  from  gunshot 
wounds  yesterday  morning 
after  her  car  was  attacked  on 
a main  road  in  Lagos,  the 
country's  commercial  capital. 

Kudirat  Abiola.  aged  44. 
was  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
military  regime  which  im- 
prisoned her  husband  two 
years  ago  after  he  declared 
himself  the  winner  of  the  1993 
presidential  elections 
The  attack  happened  at 
9.30am  as  she  and  her  driver 
were  travelling  on  the  Ibadan 
expressway,  about  three  miles 
from  her  home  in  the  north- 
ern suburb  of  Ikeja.  The  gun- 
men. in  a Peugeot  505.  opened 
fire  with  automatic  weapons. 

Both  Mrs  Abiola  and  the 
driver  were  hit  and  were 
taken  to  the  nearby  Eko  Hos- 
pital. The  condition  of  the 
driver  was  unclear  last  night 
Dr  Alex  Eneli.  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  hospital,  said 
doctors  had  immediately  op- 
erated on  her  head  wound. 
“She  didn't  make  it’’  he  said. 
"It  was  a bad  sight.  The  bullet 
was  at  close  range." 

Although  police  described 
the  gunmen  as  hoodlums, 
there  was  immediate  specula- 
tion in  Lagos  that  the  attack 
was  an  assassination  attempt 
Suspicions  that  successive 
military  regimes  have 
resorted  to  assassination  have 
never  been  dispelled  since  the 
newspaper  editor  Dele  Giwa 
was  blown  up  in  1986. 

Chief  Abiola,  a millionaire 
businessman,  was  the  clear 
winner  of  the  presidential 
contest  which  was  annulled 
by  the  military  regime  of  Gen- 
eral Ibrahim  Babangida  be- 
fore he  could  assume  power, 
t hief  Abiola  fled  the  country 
and  Mr  Babangida  was  ousted 
in  a palace  coup  by  his  de- 
fence minister.  General  Sani 
Abac  ha. 

When  Chief  Abiola 
returned  and  declared  him- 
self president  in  1994.  he  was 
arrested  and  charged  with 
treason.  His  trial  has  been 
repeatedly  postponed  after 
legal  wrangles  about  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  in  the 
capital  Abuja  and  which 
judge  should  hear  it  He  is 
kept  m virtual  solitary  con- 
finement in  one  room  of  a 
guest  house  in  the  city 
As  a Muslim.  Chief' Abiola 
maintained  three  official 
wives  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife,  Sirnhiat  in  1992. 
Mid  1 rat,  who  had  six  chil- 
nren.  then  became  the  senior 
wlfe_B.u^  be  has  another  18 
unofficial  wives  and  a total  of 
more  than  60  children  sev- 
eral of  whom  live  abroad. 

From  being  a successful 
4,1  her  own 
right.  Kudirat  had  become  a 

campaigner  for  the  ' 

release  of  her  husband  and 
tor  a return  to  democracy. 
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Words  have  wings  and  that’s 
the  truth  [thanks  to  seat-back  phones 
in  our  planes  to  Florence]. 


"iana 

lour  Private  Airline 


For  information  and  booking  see  your  travel  agent  or  phone  Memfiaiia  on  DT  71/833-2222. 
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Camelot  ‘shovelled  £77m  into  furniture  van! 


• V:  CAMELOT'S  role  in  He  was  one  of  a Rid 

M •'  running  the  National  number  of  critics  who  whofif 

' mm*. . ' Lottery  was  likened  condemned  the  size  wintti 

mfll|  by  one  MP  yesterday  of  the  company’s  thatti 

to  “shovelling  bank-  £77.5  million  pre-tax  have! 

notes  Into  a furniture  profit,  announced  eat  ft. 

. van”-  yesterday.  And 

Joe  Ashton,  a mem-  Camelot's  big  new  at  the 
ber  of  the  National  advertising  campaign  thecc 

h I Heritage  select  com-  (right),  aimed  atprov-  andtii 

THE  mtttee,  added:  “The  Ing  that  running  the  the  fin 

I Government  have  are-  lottery  was  not  a reapk 

. ...  ated  a licence  to  pinch  piece  of  cake,  also  tween 

. money.”  came  under  fire.  £120,' 

It  could  be  you 


Richard  Branson, 
who  failed  in  his  bid  to 
win  the  licence,  jibed 
that  they  wanted  to 
have  their  cake  and 
eat  ft. 

Andrew  Culf  looks 
at  the  background  to 
the  company’s  profits 
and  the  attitudes  of 
the  five  men  who  will 
reap  bonuses  of  be- 
tween £66,000 and 
£120,000. 


FOR  THOSE  PEOPLE  WJ40  are  ! 
HAVING  TROUBLE  TELLING  THE  DIFFERENCE 
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it’s  certainly  them 


Tim  Holley,  chief  executive 
Pay:  £245,000 
Bonus:  £123.000 

What  is  your  value  to  the  company?  “That  is 
for  others  to  judge.  I have  brought  together  the 
team  and  we  operate  as  a team.  It  Is  for  other 
people  to  judge  my  performance  and  what  it’s 
worth.  I want  to  concentrate  on  maximising 
money  for  the  Good  Causes  and  the  shareholders.” 
Do  yon  give  to  charity?  "Yes.  That's  a personal 
thing.” 


Peter  Morphy,  finance  director 

Pay:  Somewhere  between  £120.000  and  £160.000 

Bonus:  Between  £65.000  and  £80,000 

What  is  your  value  to  the  company  ? “That  is 

for  others  to  say.” 

Do  you  give  to  charity?  “Yes,  I have  done  for 
many  years.  Mainly  to  cancer  and  children's 
charities." 


David  Clark,  lottery 
operations  director 

Pay:  Somewhere  between  £120,000  and  £160.000 
Bonus:  Between  £65,000  and  £80,000 
What  is  your  value  to  the  company?  No 
comment. 

Do  you  give  to  charity?  “It’s  a very  private 
matter  between  the  directors  and  their  charities' 
— Camelot  spokeswoman. 


Norman  Hawkins,  commercial  operations 
director 

Pay:  Somewhere  between  £120,000  and  £160 AX) 
Bonus:  Between  £65,000  and  £80,000 
What  is  your  value  to  the  company? 

No  comment 

Do  you  give  to  charity? 

“It's  a very  private  matter  between  the  directors 
and  their  charities"  — Camelot  spokeswoman. 


David  Bigg,  communications  director 
Pay:  £115,000 
Bonus:  £55,000 

What  Is  your  value  to  the  company?  “That's  for 
others  to  judge.  All  the  people  at  Camelot  are  paid 
the  going  rate,  not  a penny  more,  not  a penny  less, 
and  it’s  what  they  deserve.” 

Do  you  give  to  charity?  “I  do  support  various 
charities,  but  that’s  a personal  matter." 


Shout  success 
from  rooftops, 
say  executives 

CAMELOT  execu-  and  International  Com 
tives  were  unre-  — shared  an  £18.4  i 
pentant  last  night  dividend  for  the  year, 
after  hitting  the  Mr  Holley  said:  “Wh 
National  Lottery  respecting  superm 


Where  the  money  goes 


Camelot  unaudited  results  lor  year  ending  March  31 , 1998 


Prizewinners: 

£2,642j6m 

(50.65%) 


Good  causes: 
£1 ,416.1m 

(27.14%) 


Government 
£677.4(11  (12.99%) 
Lottefyduty:  E&zaom 

Tax:  EZa.4m 
VAT:  £2S.0m 


CAMELOT  execu-  i 
tives  were  unre- 
pentant last  night 
after  hitting  the 
National  Lottery 
jackpot  with  profits  of  £1.5 
million  a week  and  individual 
salary  bonuses  of  up  to 
£120.000. 

As  the  company  faced  an 
avalanche  of  criticism,  chief 
executive  Tiro  Holley  insisted 
that  the  success  of  the  lottery 
should  be  trumpeted  from  the 
rooftops. 

His  salary  package  totalled 
£385.253  and  his  fellow  execu- 
tive directors  picked  up  bo- 
nuses ranging  from  £55,000  to 
£80,000,  as  Camelot's  pre-tax 
profits  soared  to  £77.5  million. 

MPs  called  for  the  lottery  to 
be  taken  out  of  private  hands 
and  demanded  more  cash  for 
charities. 

But  Camelot  insisted  it  had 
become  the  most  efficient  lot- 
tery operator  In  the  world 
and  sales  of  £5.2  billion  had 
raised  £1.416  million  for  good 
causes.  It  said  after-tax  profits 
of  £51.1  million  were  in  line 
with  predictions  and 
amounted  to  less  than  lp  in 
every  £1  spent  on  the  lottery. 

Its  fire  shareholders  — Cad- 
bury Schweppes.  De  La  Rue, 
GTech  UK.  Racal  Electronics 


and  International  Computers 
— shared  an  £18.4  million 
dividend  for  the  year. 

Mr  Holley  said:  “What  self- 
respecting  supermarket 
would  operate  on  profits  of  1 
per  cent?  They  would  say 
they  were  failing." 

Mr  Holley  told  the  Guard- 
ian: “I  think  we  should  cele- 
brate today.  We  should  all  be 
congratulating  people  who 
work  very  hard.  We  tend  to 
criticise  as  part  of  our  culture 
In  this  country,  but  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are 
amazed  we  are  not  shouting 
from  the  rooftops." 

Camelot's  future  profits  are 
likely  to  be  inflated  by  the 
launch  of  a midweek  draw. 

Defending  the  50  per  cent 
bonuses  paid  to  five  executive 
directors,  Mr  Holley  said  pay 
rates  had  been  determined  by 
three  independent  surveys. 
“They  have  confirmed  we  are 
paring  competitive  rates.  The 
bonuses  are  focused  on  get- 
ting results  and  paid  for  earn- 
ing profits  and  money  for  the 
good  causes.  Everyone  in  the 
company  has  worked  very 
hard  and  they  are  worth 
every  penny." 

The  Prime  Minister  rallied 
to  Camelot’s  defence  in  the 
Commons  describing  it  as 


Sower  Camdot ' ' - 

"extraordinarily  successful” 
and  having  done  "spectacu- 
larly well"  in  maximising 
funds  for  good  causes. 

But  the  company’s  advertis- 
ing campaign,  designed  to 
pre-empt  criticism  of  the  prof- 
its was  derided  by  Richard 
Branson,  chairman  of  the  Vir- 
gin group,  who  unsuccess- 
fully bid  to  run  the  lottery  on 
a non-profit  making  basis.  He 
was  scornful  of  the  double- 
page advertisements  which 
said  Camelot’s  job  was  not  a 
piece  of  cake. 

■ He  said:  “They  were  right; 
it  is  not  a piece  of  cake. 
Today’s  figures  prove  that 
they  have  had  their  cake  and 
eaten  it  too. 

"As  predicted  by  everyone 
but  Camelot,  it  Is  a genuine 
licence  to  print  money,  mak- 
ing huge  monopoly  profits 
which  should  be  donated  to 
charity.” 

Camelot  paid  £550,000  to , 
charity  last  year,  putting  it  in  I 


Retailers: 

■ — £2BSam  (5.00%) 

Running  costs: 

PP  £1 646m  (3.16%) 

- Profit  after  tax:  £51 .1m  (0.98%) 

the  top  30  of  similar  compa- 
nies. “We  expect  to  remain 
there  or  give  more,"  said  Mr 
Holley. 

The  National  Heritage 
select  committee  has  urged 
Camelot  to  donate  a substan- 
tial proportion  of  Its  profits  to 
charity.  Its  chairman.  Labour 
MP  Gerald  Kaufman,  said: 
"My  own  view  is  when  Came- 
lot's licence  expires,  the  lot- 
tery should  come  into  public 
ownership  and  that  all  those 
huge  profits  go  back  to  the 
taxpayer.  I think  a Labour 
government  will  want  to  have 
a non-profit  making,  non-pri- 
vate sector  lottery." 

Denis  Vaughan,  of  the  Lot- 
tery Promotion  Company, 
blamed  regulator  Oflot  for  i 
allowing  excessive  profits. ! 
"How  on  earth  can  they  let  so 
much  money  be  kept  as 
profit?  There  is  no  real  risk 
involved." 

Leader  comment,  page  S 


Brewery  to  beer  buffs:  Time  gents  please,  because  you’re  no  gents 


HicfcVariey 

REAL  ale  drinkers  maj 
be  waking  up  with  a 
hangover  this  morning  — 
even  if  they  didn't  enjoy  a 
tipple  last  night. 

For  their  hallowed  Cam- 
paign for  Real  Ale  stands 
accused  of  harbouring 
members  more  Interested 
in  getting  a free  pint  for 
themselves  than  fighting 
the  good  fight. 


It  is  also  accused  of  un- 
necessarily attacking  big 
breweries'  real  ale  efforts. 

Tim  Martin,  chairman  of 
Independent  brewers  JD 
Wethers  poo  n.  has  asked  for 
his  30  pubs  recommended 
in  Camra’s  Good  Beer 
Guide  to  be  left  out 
“A  minority  of  Camra 
members,  often  In  positions 
of  influence,  appear  to  be 
taking  advantage  of  their 
positions  to  pursue  goals 
which  are  foreign  to  the  in- 


terests of  real  ale 
drinkers,”  he  wrote  to  the 
group. 

His  anger  spilled  over 
after  Camra  boycotted  one 
of  his  pubs  in  Portsmouth 
in  a dispute  over  the  dis- 
play of  guest  beer  prices. 

A minority  of  Camra 
members  expect  preferen- 
tial treatment  in  Wether- 
spoon  pubs,  he  added. 

Camra’s  campaigns  man- 
ager,  Stephen  Cox,  replied: 
“Tim  Martin  knows  there's 


no  chance  of  ns  taking  his 
pubs  out  of  the  guide,  so  he 
can  play  to  the  gallery,  yet 
keep  the  enormous  benefit 
of  being  in  the  guide. 

“The  complaint  that  we 
pillory  big  brewery  real 
ales  Is  an  enormous,  gen- 
eralisation. We  have  given 
awards  to  a number  of 
them.  Our  chairman,  John 
Cryne,  has  faxed  a letter 
back  saying.  Let's  meet  and 
discuss  it.” 

Presumably  over  a pint. 


O 


If  a Labour  government  compelled  small  children  to  go  up 
chimneys  or  work  in  blacking  factories,  it  would  simultaneously 
save  a fortune  on  the  education  budget,  cut  wage  costs  - and 
keep  youngsters  out  of  trouble,  since  the  little  blighters  would 
be  for  too  exhausted  to  get  up  to  any  mischief. 

Francis  Wheen 
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lower  prices-,  unlike 
many  of  our  competitors 
even  performance-enhanc 

cache  costs 

you  extra. 


whe  re 
ing 


With  AST’s  Bravo  LC.  yon  won’t  have  to  pay  extra  for 
cache  to  gel  the  best  performance  from  your  desktop 
because  it’s  already  iadndad  in  the  price.  By  coupling  a ( jftrJ-Jg) 
fast  100, 133  or  166  MHz  Pentium*  processor  with  a ■ V 
standard  256KB  of  cache,  AST  ensures  the  Bravo  LC  ^ 
delivers  outstanding  speed.  The  Bravo  LC  offers  you  pentiltflT 
- the  choice  of  either  Windows®  for  Workgroups  3.11 

or  Windows®  95  operating 
systems. 

protection  and  security 
features.  To  top  it  all  off,  the  Bravo  LC  comes  with  a low-radiation,  top-of-ther 
raage  15"  SVGA  digital  monitor.  In  fact,  for  the  price  of  the  Bravo  LC,  you’re 
virtually  getting  a high-end  computer. 

Fbrdetaib  of  your  nearest  stockist  call  today  on  OTTO  {nil  bill 


• 100,133  orlht  MHz  Pentium" 
processor 

• k 30T1 B or  1 . B e B hard  drive 

• arts  or  IbHB  RAM.  25bKB  cache  . 

• Windows!®  tor  Workgroups  3.11 
Or  Uindon3*1S 

^00*^  • AST-CoooaiuiCentor  II*  anti- 

Ahi  vhus/seairity/managBnienf  software 

• IS"  low-radiation  SVGA  digital  monitor 

. WMO»«»dwiBtfWIsS^priea*.s«l»B 

- _ 'hraSrwoltMwWBlJWMMHiPweyiB* 
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4 BRITAIN 


Britain’s  busiest 
interchange  to 
get  its  own  beach 


Patar  Hetherfngton 


A HUN  haze  hang  over 
the  small  lake  beside 
the  maze  of  flyovers. 
Swans,  grebes,  Canada 
geese  and  a few  brave  souls 
lazed  in  the  sun,  and  Wini- 
fred Sherrington  tried  in 
vain  to  fan  away  the  ex- 
haust fames  as  she  lounged 
on  the  grass  under  Spa- 
ghetti Junction. 

Birmingham. 

“I  suppose  it  must  do  you 
some  barm,  some  complain 
of  asthma  and  chest  prob- 
lems; but  it's  a good  ame- 
nity none  the  less,”  she 
said. 

Two  hundred  yards  away 
the  men  from  the  British  I 
Waterways  Board  and  land- 
scape architects  were  talk- 
ing about  grander  plans  for 
the  dark  wasteland  below 
Britain's  busiest 

interchange. 

They  would  like  to  create 
a beach  bang  under  the  M6 
overlooking  a confluence  of 
canals  and  the  river  Tame, 
complete  with  artificial 
sunlight  courtesy  of  large 
pylons. 
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As  part  of  a £3  million 
European  Union-supported 
plan  to  revitalise  canals  in 
the  area,  the  waterways 
board  is  sparing  no  expense 

to  transform  the  underside 
of  the  Graveley  Hill 
interchange. 

Artists  will  be  employed 
to  paint  over  the  huge  con- 
crete columns,  while  sculp- 
tures and  other  works  of 
art  could  provide  the  final 
touch,  turning,  they  hope,  a 
motoring  nightmare  into  a 
tourist  attraction  by  next 
summer. 

"No,  it's  no  joke,”  the 
man  from  the  waterways 
board  said  as  Wendy  Hop- 
per enthused  about  a long 
overdue  project  to  revive  a 
much  maligned  area. 

Ms  Hopper  lives  200 
yards  from  Spaghetti  Junc- 
tion. and  will  soon  have  a 
beach  at  the  bottom  of  her 
garden.  “Yes,  that’s  it.  Un- 
believable, Isn’t  it?"  she 
told  visitors. 

A bonus,  surely?  “Let’s 
put  it  this  way:  my  imagi- 
nation doesn’t  go  so  far  yet. 
but  give  it  time.  Can  you 

imagine  sun.  sand  and  deck  Officiate  Mike  Wilson  (left),  Alison  Lush,  Alisa  Raeburn  and  Jim  Quinn  relax  in  the  exhaust  fames  on  the  site  of  a beach 
chairs  on  that  dirty  patch?"  to  be  created  under  Spaghetti  Junction,  Birmingham,  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  amenities  of  the  area 


John  Palmer  at  Brussels, 
Stephen  Bates 
in  Luxembourg 
and  MIcfiaeri  White 


Prospects  for  an 
early  overall  settle- 
ment of  Britain's  beef 
war.  receded  last 
night  after  the  Government 
rejected  appeals  from  other 
European  Union  states  to 
abandon  its  obstruction  in 
response  to  the  European 
Commission's  decision  to  lift 
the  ban  on  beef  derivatives 
today. 

The  stage  now  seems  set  for 
a public  confrontation  be- 
tween John  Major  and  his  fel- 
low European  Union  leaders 
at  the  Florence  summit  on 
June  21  — unless  Britain’s 
new  “charm  offensive" 
proves  more  successful  than 
its  tactics  so  far. 

The  offensive  was  launched 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
Malcolm  Rifkind,  to  win  sup- 
port for  a framework  plan, 
linking  a phased  lifting  of  the 
overall  ban  to  specific  steps  to 
eliminate  BSE. 

But  a cautious  Prime  Min- 
ister Implicitly  admitted  — 
under  pressure  in  the  Com- 
mons from  both  Tony  Blair 
and  Paddy  Ashdown  — that 
the  framework  approach, 
which  would  ease  different 
aspects  of  the  ban  stage  by 
stage,  will  not  include  a de- 
tailed timetable  to  end  It  com- 
pletely. The  ban  could  last  for 
years. 

Though  the  formula  will  be 
hard  enough  to  negotiate  in 
Brussels,  it  is  unlikely  to  ap- 
pease Tory  Eurosceptics. 
And  Mr  Rifkind’s  move 
received  only  a highly  quali- 
fied welcome  from  the  Euro- 
pean Commission,  which  still 
wants  further  details  of  Brit- 
ain's anti-BSE  drive. 

Although  Mr  Rifkind  also 
discussed  the  plan  with  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl  in  Berlin, 
the  German  government  sig- 
nally withheld  any  endorse- 
ment of  it 

Last  night  Mr  Rifkind  wel- 
comed the  commission’s  an- 
nouncement that  it  will  lift 
the  derivatives  ban,  but 
rejected  calls  by  France  and 
other  EU  countries  for  Brit- 
ain immediately  to  abandon 
or  "amend  or  reduce"  its  ob-  , 
struction-  tactics. 

France  also  urged  Britain  i 
to  display  “the  same  spirit  of 
cooperation"  as  the  commis-  i 
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ALLIANCE  & LEICESTER  GIRO  CURRENT  ACCOUNT 


£20  CHALLENGE 


Open  a Current  Account 
now  and  you’ll  get  £20 
worth  of  Marks  & Spencer 
gift  vouchers 


£20  to  spend  at 
Marks  & Spencer 


It’s  a simple  challenge. 

You  can  get  £20  worth  of  Marks  & Spencer  gift  vouchers  when 
you  open  an  Alliance  & Leicester  Giro  Current  Account  with 
£200*  before  31  August  1996. 

We’ll  send  your  vouchers  to  you  - and  you’ll  enjoy  all  these 
benefits: 


Bank  the  way  you  want 
when  you  want 


• Bank  at  almost  20,000  Post  Offices. 

• Bank  by  telephone,  24  hours  a day, 

365  days  a year. 

a Withdraw  cash  at  8,500  LINK  machines, 
a Debit,  cash  and  cheque  guarantee  cards. 

(Subject  to  status.) 

a Bank  by  post  - postage  is  free. 

To  qualify  for  your  £20  worth  of  vouchers,  request  your 
application  form  today.  Call  us  free,  24  hours  a day,  or 
complete  and  return  the  coupon  below. 


Call  FREE  today  080041  2214 


Quote  ref:  E05 


Track 
down  your 
Marks  & Spencer 
vouchers 
now 


Track  down  an  Alliance  & Leicester  Giro  Current  Account  today 


Please  send  me  full  details  «>f  the  Alliance  & Leicester  Giro  Current  Accounr,  including  information  on  how  to  open 
an  Jircounr.  an  annJiL'.irmn  form  inH  rm’.-l-nm  x in  ... u..i  ..  . “ 


a n account,  an  application  form  and  my  claim  form  lor  £20  worth  of  Marks  fle  Spencer  gift  vouchers  Rch  E05 

Send  tor  Alliance  & Leicester  Giro,  FREEPOST  CV22J7,  Stratford  Upon  Avon,  CV 3 7 9BR,  (No  stamp  needed.) 
Please  do  not  send  any  money  wirh  this  application  form. 


Mr/Mre/M  s/Mfs  s/Olher  (Please  state) 


Surname 


Address 


Postcode 


HomeTul.  No.  (including  STD  code) 


Date  of  Birth  / / 


Signature 


From  time  to  rime  we  may  send  you  in/oifiunr.n  m AHijikv  &:  Leicester  C.ino  products  and  serruas,  If  you  do  nnr  wish  to  receive 
further  communications  from  Alliance  Sc  Leicester  Giro,  pleaw  riel  here.  ZI 


High  Street  banking  at  your  local  Post  Office 
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ALLIANCE 

LEicesTcr?  ( Personal  Banking 


*Oflier  is  valid  Pn^hcnyou  °ff  ft  c,1ljpc,n  ior  *a  <,PPlicjriun  form-  Application  forms  acquired  from  Post  Offices  are  not  valid  for  this  offer.  Once  vour  account  has 

been  opened  and  funded  with  at  f ft.  ft01-  before  il  August  1996,  and  £20  worth  of  Marks  & Spencer  gift  vouchers  will  be  sent  ro  you.  Only  one  payment  of  £20  3 

m.ide  ner  person.  Appuuncs  for  an  Alliance  & 1 ^ a._ i n,- l . . r.  ..  ’ „ T 7.  .‘iz. v. w worm  or 


into  effect  until  the  Govern- 
merit  has  issued  licences  to 
premises  extracting  gelatin 
and  tallow,  and  safety  inspec- 
tions have  occurred. 

Despite  persistent  disap- 
pointments for  Britain’s 
efforts  to  lift  the  ban,  Mr 
Rifkind  stood  by  the  new 
tougher  tactics.  “The  prime 
minister  has  said  that  the  pol- 
icy of  non-cooperation  will  be 
lifted  when  the  derivatives 
han  is  removed  and  there  is 
an  agreement  on  a framework 
proceed ure  for  the  phased  lift- 
ing of  the  beef  ban.  I have  no 
intention  of  amending  what 
he  has  said.”  he  said. 

In  Luxembourg,  the  Home 
Secretary,  Michael  Howard, 
carried  on  Britain's  campaign 
of  obstruction  and  blocked  co- 
operation in  the  fight  against 


The  stage  seems 
set  for  a public 
confrontation  at 
the  Rorence 
summit  on  June  21 


drugs,  crime  and  interna- 
tional terrorism.  But  Mr 
Major  will  be  unable  to  do  the 
same  in  Florence  since  the 
summit  will  not  be  presented 
with  any  legal  decisions  to 
take.  Moreover,  the  Italian 
presidency  will  simply  pres- 
ent the  overall  political  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  other 
14  member  states,  leaving  Mr 
Major  to  express  personal  dis- 
sent if  he  wishes. 

The  Government’s  frame- 
work plan  prioritises  the  lift- 
ing of  the  ban  on  new  born 
calves,  and  then  seeks  the  lift- 
ing of  the  ban  for  animals  in 
areas  where  there  is  a com- 
prehensive identification  sys- 
tem or  where  they  are  grass 
fed.  That  should  bring  early 
relief  to  beef  producers  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. But  EU  officials  could 
not  say  when.  "We  need 
answers  to  more  questions  be- 
fore we  can  give  any  opinion 
on  these  matters,"  said  Klaus 
van  der  Pas,  the  commission's 
chief  spokesman. 


Fines  threat  to 
beef  exporters 


Paul  Brown 

Environment  Correspondent 


THE  Government  is  to 
impose  penalties  on 
many  large  meat  exnort- 


■ many  large  meat  export- 
ers for  failing  to  sell  beef 
abroad  — even  though  they 
cannot  export  It  because  of 
the  European  Union  ban. 

This  decision,  the  Govern- 
ment claims,  is  being  forced 
on  it  by  the  EU  under  export 
certificate  rules  framed  to 
prevent  fraud.  It  believes  if  it 
does  not  demand  the  money 
the  European  Commission 
will  impose  penalties  on  Brit- 
ain for  breaking  regulations. 

Exporters  say  they  have 
told  both  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  their  plight  but  have 
been  refused  help 

Martin  Richardson,  raana"- 
ing  director  of  First  City  j 
Trading  in  Belgravia,  Lon- 1 
don.  said:  “It  is  a nightmare 
from  which  I keep  hoping  I 
will  wake  up.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve the  Government  cannot 
sort  this  out." 

His  company  lias  been  told 
it  will  have  to  pay  £750.000  for 
failing  to  execute  export 
orders  contracted  before  the 
ban.  It  will  be  fined  another 
£20,000  for  not  taking  up  li- 
cences it  applied  for  but  was 
prevented  from  using.  A 
dozen  other  exporters  face  the 
same  problem. 

Mr  Richardson,  a commit- 
tee member  of  the  British 
Beef  Exporters  group,  said 
the  industry  had  grown  up 
with  government  encourage- 


ment to  remove  the  EU's  beef 
mountain.  He  added:  "Beef 
exporting  is  not  viable  with- 
out subsidy.  The  £750.000  fine 
is  iu  fact  the  repayment  of  a 
subsidy  we  got  to  export  the 
beef  in  the  first  place,  but  we 
were  not  allowed  to  sell  it 
Now  it  has  to  be  sold  here. 
The  £20,000  fine  is  for  further 
export  licences  we  applied  for 
but  could  not  use." 

cost  of  produc- 
ing beef  in  Europe  is  Car 
world  Price-  but  as 
the  EU  has  a surplus,  to  keep 
farmers  in  business  it  ex- 
ported it.  Without  subsidy 
tanners  would  go  bankrupt, 
so  the  payment  to  exporters 
was  the  difference  between 
world  price  and  EU  price 
To  prevent  fraud  there  is  a 
system  of  export  certificates, 
with  a subsidy  payable  in  ad- 
vance when  the  beef  is  put  in 

wareh°use  from 
whtre  it  has  to  be  exported. 

Sf™bsl?5Lfor  hest  cuts  at 

the  time  of  the  ban  in  March 
was  £2.35  a kilo. 

r lost  solTe  staff  the 

kin  r hi*  t°°k  3 0111  to 

Keep  the  company  in  busi- 

to  Srh  ai?  about  10 1117115 

i'Ljl  ^at>"  Mr  Rich- 
SfSS, »*■ -lltese  fines  are 
die  Ust  straw  — we  cannot 

Sir  onhM?  so 

Our  only  hope  is  to  appeal  to 

the  courts  for  fa  ir  play  ’ ' 

for  the  Inter- 
vention Board,  a quango  that 

the  Mheie  for 
°f  Agriculture, 
forced  under  EU 
regulations  to  ask  for  subsidy 
money  back.  1 


Victim  of  beating  by  police 
wins  £150,000  damaged 


Nick  Varley 


A MAN  was  yesterday 
awarded  £150,000  damages 
against  the  Metropolitan 
Police  in  the  sixth  big  payout 
this  year  ordered  against  the 
force. 

Terry  BrownbiU  was  beaten 
after  arrest,  then  falsely 
charged  with  assaulting  two 
police  sergeants.  He  was  ac- 
quitted 18  months  later. 

The  damages  were  awarded 
against  Sir  Paul  Condon,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Commis- 
sioner, at  Central  London 
county  court.  Judge  Quentin 
Edwards  suspended  the  pay- 
ment of  £125.000  pending  an 
appeal  by  the  force  against 
the  amount.  A police  spokes- 


man said:  “The  Judge  ruled 
toil  f rrest  of  Mr  Brown- 
SSLTJf  as  he  did  not 
riame  and  address  or 
to  vtof -ve  311  exPhuiation  of  a 

ftc..found  In  his 
possession. 

to^!L!^ownbiU  was  arrested 
to  S®"1’  south-east  Lon- 
l»l.  His  counsel, 
J,ennings,  alleged 
that  pohee  later  altered  doca- 
iP™  iind  invented  allega- 
tions  of  assault  to  cover  up 
<£Vn  111113  wh-d  actions. 

Mr  Brownbill  said:  “I  have 
waited  five  years  for  this  vin- 
tucation,  and  clearly  the  jury 
have  supported  me.  I hope  the 
commissioner  will  now  do 
I something  to  the  officers  to 
prevent  this  type  of  incident 
happening  to  someone  else-” 
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Critics  get  their  first  view,  of  the  Royal  Academy  Sommer  Show  yesterday  while  (below)  a sculpture  dominates  an  exhibition  room 

Bereaved  artist  takes  revenge  on  critics 


Dan  Glaister  on  a ‘very  personal 
and  powerful  expression’  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Summer  Show 


THE  cheapest  work, 
Portrait  Of  A Pet,  by 
Joan  Whlteford  of 
Penzance,  is  on  sale 
for  just  £40.  The  most  ex- 
pensive. a controversial 
collage  by  one  of  the 
founders  of  pop  art,  carries 
a price  tag  of  £200,000. 

The  Royal  Academy  Sum- 
mer Show,  the  largest  open 
contemporary  art  exhibi- 
tion in  the  world,  begins  on 
Sunday  with  its  customary 
mix  of  the  celebrated  and 
the  obscure.  Buyers’  day 
today  is  the  first  opportu- 
nity for  the  public  to  see 
the  works  on  show,  and 
many  are  expected  to  rush 
in  and  buy  blind  without 
having  seen  the  works. 

Wbiteford’s  piece  is  a 
small  black  and  white  etch- 
ing of  a spaniel.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  is 


Ron  Kitaj's  piece.  The 
Critic  Kills.  “This  {minting 
is  a magazine,"  writes  Ki- 
t^j.  “It  is  the  first  issue  of 
an  irregular  art  journal 
called  Sandra.” 

Kitaj's  wife,  Sandra 
Fisher,  died  of  a brain 
haemorrhage  in  1994  dar- 
ing an  exhibition  by  the 
artist  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 
The  Tate  show  had  been 
panned  by  several  critics, 
who  criticised  Its  vanity. 
One  described  the  painter 
as  “unworthy  of  a footnote 
In  the  history  of  art''. 

Kitaj  has  responded  by 
producing  a highly  per* 
sonal  work  that  serves  both 
as  a tribute  to  his  late  wife 
and  as  an  attack  on  his  crit- 
ics. 

“It  is  the  very  personal 
and  very  powerful  expres- 
sion of  an  artist,”  said  the 


Royal  Academy  chairman. 
Sir  Philip  Dowson.  yester- 
day. “What  he  was  devas- 
tated about  was  not  the 
attack  on  his  art  but  the 
fact  that  he  was  attacked  as 
a human  being.” 

The  summer  show  at- 
tracted the  usual  mixed 
reception  for  its  combina- 
tion of  the  modern  and  the 
traditional.  As  well  as  Ki- 
taj, minor  names  such  as 
Sarah  Armstrong- Jones, 
celebrated  more  for  her 
family  connections  than 
her  art  — two  small  oils. 
£450  each  — mixed  with 
names  of  international 
repute. 

Sir  Philip  rejected  criti- 
cism of  the  show  as  an  insti- 
tution for  traditional  art. 
“If  you  used  your  eyes  and 
walked  around  would  you 
call  Victor  Pasmore,  Frank 
Stella,  Antoni  Taptes  and 
the  rest  fuddy-duddy?"  he 
asked.  “They're  all  interna- 
tional names." 

The  summer  show  has 
run  since  1763.  tt  is  open  to 
the  public,  and  attracts 


some  12,000  entries  — of 
which  1,200  are  hung  — 
from  amateurs  and  profes- 
sionals. Last  year’s  show 
generated  income  of  £12 
million,  30  per.  cent  of 
which  went  to  the  academy. 

“The  judging  is  a formi- 
dable process,”  said  Leon- 
ard McComb,  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Academy  School  and 
a member  of  the  judging 
committee,  "When  yon  first 
start  you  can't  believe  that 
you’re  going  to  see  any  pic- 
tures. Let  alone  judge 
them." 

The  biggest  prize  in  the 
exhibition,  the  £25,000 
Charles  Wollaston  Award, 
want  to  Jeffery  Camp  for 
his  oil  painting,  Spring. 
Other  prize  winners  in- 
cluded Anthony  Whishaw, 
who  won  an  award  worth 
£10.000  for  his  painting, 
Matadero  Municipal,  a de- 
piction of  an  abbatoir  in 
Spain.  "He  owes  me  a drink 
for  that  one,”  said  Sir 
Philip,  pointing  at  Mr  Whi- 
shaw’s  prize-winning 
painting. 


Would-be  president’s  pledge  to  solicitors 


Clare  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


MB  HE  campaign  to  oust  the 
(I  maverick  Law  Society 
■ president  Martin  Mears 
began  yesterday,  when  a slate 
headed  by  the  society's  dep- 
uty vice-president  unveiled 
an  election  manifesto  pledged 
to  restore  the  profession’s  bat- 
tered image. 

Tony  Girling,  who  an- 
nounced he  would  oppose  Mr 
Mears  in  this  month’s  presi- 
dential election,  said  the  in- 
cumbent and  his  vice-presi- 
dent, Robert  Sayer,  had 
"reduced  the  credibility  of  the 
profession,  sown  schism  In 
the  Law  Society,  and  failed  to 
deliver  on  any  of  the  prom- 
ises they  made  to  get  elected”. 

He  said  the  pair,  seeking  an 
unprecedented  second  term, 
bad  “wasted  a year  pursuing 
impossible  policies  while  the 
profession's  real  problems 
have  not  been  tackled”. 

A third  presidential  candi- 
date, Anthony  Bogan,  is  run- 
ning on  a ticket  to  split  the 
society's  trade  union  and  reg- 
ulatory function  — a move  op- 
posed by  Mr  Mears  but  sup- 
ported by  Mr  Sayer. 

Mr  Girling,  managing  part- 
ner of  a 23-partner  Kent  firm, 
and  his  running  mates.  Phil- 


lip Sycamore  and  Michael 
Mathews,  accused  Mr  Mears, 
who  won  office  on  a pledge  to 
shake  up  a complacent  Law 
Society,  of  trying  to  force 
change  by  diktat 

Mr  Mears  began  his  cam- 
paign with  an  open  letter  to 
Rodger  Pannone.  a former 
president,  who  last  month 
called  a press  conference  to 
denounce  his  successor  as 
unfit  to  lead  the  profession 
and  to  urge  him  to  stand 
down. 

Writing  in  the  New  Law 
Journal,  Mr  Mears  acknowl- 
edged that  he  had  made  mis- 
takes during  his  presidency'. 
"1  hugely  underestimated  the 
personal  and  political  ran- 
cour I would  experience.  My 
own  style  is  too  abrasive.  I 
find  it  difficult  to  remain 
silent  In  the  face  of  humbug 
and  cant” 

He  accused  Mr  Pannone 
and  other  critics  of  generat- 
ing unfavourable  publicity 
and  then  blaming  it  on  him 
and  Mr  Sayer.  "A  press  con- 
ference? How  could  the  soci- 
ety’s dirty  linen  be  more  pub- 
licly washed? 

“But  it  is  you  and  those 
who  behave  like  you  who 
keep  these  dissensions  to  the 
public  eye.  I freely  confess 
that  what  has  been  happening 
makes  me  sick  at  heart” 


Owners  of  runaway  lorry 
may  still  face  death  charges 


Martin  Wafeiwright 


THE  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  is  to  reconsider 
the  case  for  manslaughter 
charges  against  the  owners  of 
a quarry  tipper  lorry  which 
killed  six  people  when  its 
brakes  failed  on  a hill  in  the 
Yorkshire  Pennines  three 
years  ago. 

An  independent  legal  panel 
has  been  commissioned  by 
the  CPS  to  review  its  original 
decision  not  to  prosecute, 
which  was  criticised  by  a 
High  Court  judge  and  rela- 
tives of  the  victims. 

The  lorry’s  owner,  Fewston 
Transport  of  Skipton,  which 
has  since  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, was  prosecuted  only  for 


allowing  the  10  tonne  lorry  on 
the  road  with  all  eight  of  its 
brakes  defective.  The  com- 
pany was  fined  the  maximum 
£5,000  by  Calderdale  magis- 
trates and  at  a Traffic  Com- 
missioners’ hearing  its  main 
directors.  Tony  Eyres  and 
Eric  Preston,  lost  their  oper- 
ating licences. 

Resentment  about  the  fail- 
ure to  proceed  with  corporate 
manslaughter  charges  has 
remained  high  in  Sowerfay 
Bridge,  where  the  lorry 
smashed  into  a van  and  a row 
of  shops.  The  West  Yorkshire 
coroner  recorded  a verdict  of 
unlawful  killing  at  the 
Inquest. 

The  CPS  move  was  wel- 
comed yesterday  by  victims’ 
relatives. 


He  said  Mr  Pannone  was 
one  of  the  inner  circle  who 
allowed  the  society's  expendi- 
ture to  become  a torrent  and 
its  bureaucracy  to  treble 
when  the  profession  was  in 
recession.  “You  were  there 
when  the  alienation  between 
solicitors  and  the  Law  Society 


became  so  complete  that  an 
outsider  like  myself  could  be 
elected  to  the  presidency.” 

It  was  this  self-same  old 
guard  who  put  John  Young  — 
who  later  stood  down  amid  al- 
legations of  sexual  harass- 
ment — forward  “as  a more 
suitable  leader  of  the  profes- 


sion than  a cad  and  bounder 
like  myself”,  Mr  Mears  said. 

Mr  Girling,  a council  mem- 
ber for  16  years,  and  his  run- 
ning mates  yesterday  denied 
they  were  part  of  the  old 
guard.  Mr  Girling  said  he  was 
hardly  an  establishment  fig- 
ure. and  had  had  to  persuade 


a sceptical  council  on  a num- 
ber of  issues,  Including  taking 
the  then  Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Hailshaxn,  to  court  in 
1987  over  legal  aid  fees.  Mr- 
Mathews,  a partner  in  Brit- 
ain's biggest  law  firm,  Clif- 
ford Chance,  only  joined  the 
council  in  1995. 


Consultants 
‘fail  to  watch 
juniors’ 


Chris  Mlhm 

Medical  Correspondent 


ONE  in  10  junior  doc* 
tors  carry  out  opera- 
tions which  are  be- 
yond ■ their 
competence  at  least  once  a 
week,  the  Audit  Commission 
warns  today. 

The  quality  of  supervision 
of  junior  doctors  needs  to  be 
improved  as  there  are  wide 
variations  in  the  time  consul- 
tants devote  to  training,  the 
commission  says. 

There  should  also  be  wider 
use  of  job  plans  by  consul- 
tants, setting  down  the  time 
they  should  spend  in  theatre 
and  out-patients  as  opposed  to 
administrative  or  teaching 
commitments,  as  clearer  job 
specifications  would  mean 
more  patients  being  treated. 

The  commission's  report 
builds  oh  a study  it  carried 
out  last  year  looking  at  the 
workload  of  consultants  and 
the  training  of  juniors.  It  cov- 
ers 112  hospitals,  looking  at 
tile  work  of  1,522  consultants 
and  1,887  juniore. 

The  report  states:  “One  in 
five  pre-registration  house  of- 
ficers and  one  in  10  senior 
house  officers  reported  that 
they  have  to  do  a task  which 
they  feel  is  beyond  their  com- 
petence at  least  once  every 
week.” 

The  report  echoes  previous 
studies  in  finding  much  lower 
levels  of  supervision  by  con- 
sultants of  juniors  at  nights 
and  weekends,  but  there  are 
also  large  variations  In  day- 
time supervision. 

Variations  in  supervision 
are  also  seen  at  out-patient 
clinics,  where  it  is  routine  for 
junior  doctors  to  work  In  sep- 
arate rooms  to  consultants. 

"In  some  cases  the  junior 
doctors  derive  little  or  no 
training  benefit" 

The  report  says  that  in  one 


third  of  departments  junior 
doctors  are  still  working 
longer  than  56  hours  a week. 

Jonathan  Boyce,  director  of 
health  studies  at  the  Audit 
Commission,  said.*.  “Some 
consultants  supervise  30  per 
cent  of  out-of-hours  opera- 
tions, while  others  supervise 
80  per  cant 

"We  are  not  saying  that  ju- 
niors should  be  supervised  by 
consultants  for  all  operations 
at  all  times,  but  we  are  saying 
there  is  a lot  of  variation. 
Either  juniors  are  being  over- 
supervised on  the  one  hand, 
or  they  they  are  being  reck- 
lessly under-supervised  on 
the  other.” 

The  report  says  that  25  per 
cant  of  consultants  have  no 
job  plans. 

Mr  Boyce  said:  ‘‘If  Job 
plans  are  sorted  out  it  could 
mean  considerable  amounts 
of  extra  work  being  carried 
out  in  oat-patients  and  oper- 
ating theatres.  ” 

Jim  Johnson,  chairman  of 
the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion consultants’  committee, 
said:  "Although  their  con- 
tract is  a national  one,  it  con- 
tains the  necessary  flexibility 
to  meet  local  circumstances. 
As  a result,  consultants  give 
more  time  to  the  NHS  than 
they  are  contracted  for.1* 

Mr  Johnson  added:  “The 
criticism  that  some  consul- 
tants do  not  have  job  plans  is 
a failure  of  management 
which  we  do  not  condone. 

“Job  plans  are  useful  and 
we  regret  that  managements 
are  too  busy  trying  to  cope 
with  running  the  internal 
market 

“Similarly,  we  believe  there 
should  be  more  structured 
training  for  junior  doctors. 
But  this  will  require  m^jor  fi- 
nancial investment  by  the 
Government" 


The  Doctors'  Tale  Continued. 
Audit  Commission,  HMSO.  £1 Q 


Boom  in  homes 
for  old  is  over 


David  Brindle,  Social 

Service  Correspondent 
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boom  in  old  people's 
homes  has  ended  with 
the  first  fall  in  bed  num- 
bers for  W years,  the  leading 
annual  survey  of  the  sector 
says  today. 

The  decline  in  total 
capacity  of  private  residential 
homes  last  year  reflects  the 
impact  of  the  community  care 
system,  introduced  in  1963, 
which  has  led  to  more  elderly 
people  being  enabled  to  con- 
tinue living  at  home. 

However,  foe  system  has 
not  prompted  the  feared  col- 
lapse of  the  private  care  home 
market  The  nursing  borne 
sector  continues  to  grow,  and 
overall  numbers  of  people 
referred  to  private  homes 
have  held  up  “surprisingly 
well”,  according  to  the  survey 
by  analysts  Laing  & Buisson. 

The  community  care  sys- 
tem, by  which  local  authori- 
ties have  taken  responsibility 
for  assessing  and  arranging 


the  care  needs  of  elderly  and 
disabled  people,  was  intro- 
duced to  curb  the  spiralling 
growth  in  social  security  fund- 
ing of  places  in  care  homes. 

Laing  & Buisson  reports 
that  places  in  private  residen- 
tial homes  rose  by  only  800  to 
167,800  in  the  year  to  March 
31,  1995.  The  total  declined 
later  in  the  year. 

“The  1980s  era  of  rapid  ex- 
pansion in  private  care 
capacity  . . . has  dearly  come 
to  an  end  with  the  transfer  of 
state  funding  to  cash-limited 
local  authority  budgets." 

The  total  of  private  nursing 
home  beds,  by  contrast,  rose 
by  more  than  12,000  to  191,000 
by  March  31, 1995.  The  report 
estimates  there  was  a further 
increase  of  8.000  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  calculates  a de- 
mand for  anolher  38.000  long- 
term care  places  by  2000. 


Care  of  Elderly  People  Market 
Survey  1 996;  Laing  & Buisson, 
Lymehousa  Studios,  38 
Georgians  Street,  London  NW1 
0EB;  £310 
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Russia’s  Communists  plan  anti-Yeltsin  coalition 

Zyuganov  offers 
pact  to  liberals 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  June  . 5 19% 


David  Hearst  m Moscow  Communist  leader's  offer  was  ministration,  Nikolai  Ye- 

carefully  timed,  coming  a day  gorov.  and  the  head  of  the  fed- 

PROPONENTS  of  an  after  Communists  and  mem-  era!  security  service,  Mikhail 
anti-Boris  Yeltsin  co-  bers  of  Mr  Yavlinksy's  Yab-  Barsukov, 
alition  government  of  loko  party  joined  forces  to  un-  Mr  Yavlinsky  also  de- 
Communists  and  so-  seat  St  Petersburg’s  radical  manded  a halt  to  the  war  in 
called  third  force  parties  democrat  mayor,  Anatoly  Chechenia.  Despite  peace 
received  a boost  yesterday  as  Sobchak.  talks  at  the  Kremlin  last  week 

Russia's  presidential  election  Although  most  opinion  between  Mr  Yeltsin  and  the 
race  entered  its  final  and  crit-  polls  show  Mr  Zyuganov  trail-  leader  of  the  Chechen  rebels, 
leal  stage.  mg  Mr  Yeltsin,  the  presi-  both  forces  in  the  breakaway 


elections  on  June  18.  But  the  j Grachev,  the  head  of  his  ad- 


ROPONENTS  of  an 
anti-Boris  Yeltsin  co- 


ministration  , Nikolai  Ye- 
gorov;  and  the  head  of  the,  fed- 
eral security  service,  Mikhail 
Barsukov. 

Mr  Yavlinsky  also  de- 


received  a boost  yesterday  as 
Russia's  presidential  election 
race  entered  its  final  and  crit- 
ical stage. 

The  Communist  leader, 
Gennady  Zyuganov,  who  is 
fighting  to  broaden  his  politi- 
cal appeal,  said  that  if  elected 


teiks  at  the  Kremlin  last  week 
between  Mr  Yeltsin  and  the 
leader  of  the  Chechen  rebels, 
both  forces  in  the  breakaway 


dent's  advisers  cannot  afford  republic  have  been  engaged 
to  be  complacent  about  the  in  heavy  fighting. 


prospect  of  a rival  coalition. 
The  development  will 


More  talks  began  .yesterday 
in  Nazran,  the  capital  of 


he  would  invite  the  leaders  of  please  Moscow’s  powerful  neighbouring  Ingushetia, 
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the  moderate  nationalist  and 
liberal  pro-reform  parties  to 
join  his  government. 

Speaking  in  the  Siberian 
city  of  Novosibirsk,  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov said  he  was  ready  to 
offer  senior  ministerial  posts 
to  Grigory  Yavlinsky,  the 
third  most  popular  presiden- 
tial candidate;  the  charis- 
matic retired  army  general, 
Alexander  Lebed;  and  the  mil- 
lionaire eye  surgeon.  Svyatos- 
lav Fyodorov. 

Mr  Zyuganov  said:  “You 


businessmen,  who  signed  an 
open  letter  pleading  for  a deal 
with  the  Communists  to  avert 
civil  war. 

The  businessmen  wrote: 
“We  understand  the  Commu- 


where  the  head  of  the  Russian 
delegation,  the  nationalities 
minister,  Vyasbeslav  Mikhai- 
lov, met  his  counterpart.  Said 
Kazan  Abnmuslimov 
Mr  Yeltsin  killed  off  any 


nlsts  and  we  acknowledge  possible  deal  with  Mr  Yav- 
their  political  role,  express-  linsky  last  week  when,  in'snp- 


ing  the  interests  of  social  port  of  Gen  Grachev,  he  de- 
groups  which  suffered  during  dared:  "On  the  whole,  the 


the  difficult  and  often  errone- 
ous reforms." 

For  them,  Mr  Yavlinsky’s 
presence  in  a coalition  gov- 
ernment as  economics  or 


may  consider  my  statement  I prime  minister  would  be  an 


as  an  official  invitation.”  add- 
ing that  "intensive  talks” 
were  already  being  held. 

Speaking  about  the  third 
force  leaders,  Mr  Zyuganov 
said:  “They  are  capable,  edu- 


im  portent  guarantee  of  free 
market  reforms. 

The  businessmen  are 
closely  linked  to  Moscow's 
powerful  mayor.  Yuri  Luzk- 
hov.  a politically  enigmatic 


cated  men  and  we  hope  that  it  figure  carefully  courted  by 
will  be  possible  to  combine  Mr  Yeltsin.  Mr  Luzkhov 


ministry  of  defence  works  in 
a satisfactory  way.” 

The  ground  for  a pact  be- 
tween Mr  Yavlinsky  and  the 
Communists  was  prepared  by 
the  publication  last  week  of 
the  Communist's  economic 
programme,  which  was  well 
received  by  politicians  of  the 
centre,  who  said  it  contained 
almost  no  elements  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninist  ideology. 

The  joker  in  the  pre-elec- 
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Force  of  persuasion . . - Yevgeny  Primakov  gives  Nato  secretary-general  Javier  Solatia  a friendly  tug  over  to  his  side  yesterday  photograph:  anoreas  altwew 


our  efforts." 

Mr  Yavlinsky,  who  was  in 
Moscow  yesterday,  was  giv- 
ing nothing  away.  His  press 
secretary  said  Mr  Yavlinsky 
would  speak  tomorrow.  "All 
sensations  will  emerge  then." 
he  said. 

Mr  Yavlinsky  began  his 
campaign  by  declaring  a 
plague  on  the  houses  of  both 
President  Yeltsin  and  Mr  Zyu- 
ganov. He  is  unlikely  to  de- 
clare his  hand  before  the  out- 


Mr  Yeltsin.  Mr  Luzkhov  lion  pack,  the  extreme  nation- 
re  cent!  y accompanied  the  alist,  Vladimir  Zhirinovsky. 


president  on  campaign  trips  also  declared  himself  ready  to 
to  the  provinces.  But  the  form  a coalition  government 


Moscow  warms  to  Nato  expansion 


mayor  also  gave  support  to  He  said  yesterday  that  Mr 


the  man  who  usurped  Mr  Sob-  Yeltsin  could  not  win  the  elec- 
chak’s  throne  in  St  Peters-  tion  alone. 


David  Fairfiafl 
Defence  Correspondent 


burg.  Vladimir  Yakovlev. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  faltering  at- 


*‘A  broad  coalition  is 
needed  in  the  current  trans- 


tempts  to  make  a deal  with  I formation  period.”  he  said. 


Mr  Yavlinsky  ground  to  a 
halt  when  the  Yabloko  leader 


Mr  Zhirinovsky  cannot  be 
ignored.  His  support  is  con- 


R 


the  run-up  to  the  Russian  sian  counterpart  bad  told  nuclear  weapons  or  troops 
elections  on  June  16,  when  the  Nato  meeting:  “Russia  are  stationed  in  the 
the  president,  Boris  Yelt-  had  no  basic  objection  to  countries  in  peacetime  and 
am,  wti  face  nationalist  and  other  countries’  desires  to  that  Estonia,  Latvia  and 
Communist  opponents.  become  Nato  members,  but  Lithuania  — which  border 
However,  Nato  chiefs  decisively  opposed  moving  on  Russia  and  Belarus  — 


demanded  that  the  president  sistently  running  at  up  to 
dismiss  his  prime  minister,  12  per  cent  of  the  vote,  with 


cwmwpanwm  the  president,  Boris  Yelt- 
sin, wil  face  national  tut  and 
USSXA  delighted  Communist  opponents. 

Nato  yesterday  by  However,  Nato  chiefs 
unexpectedly  soft-  were  in  no  doubt  that, 
ening  its  opposition  should  the  Communists 
alliance’s  proposed  return  to  the  Kremlin, 


to  the  alliance’s  proposed 


Viktor  Cher  ora  yrdin;  the  de-  backing  in  large  parts  of  the 


come  of  the  first  round  of  | fence  minister.  General  Pavel  | far  east  and  in  the  army. 


enlargement  into  eastern  Moscow  can  be  expected  to 
Europe,  until  now  harshly  take  a different  line. 


Yevgeny  Primakov 
emerged  to  praise 


Australian  gun  owners 
vent  fury  at  clampdown 


criticised  by  Moscow.  An  outline  of  the  policy  a ' 

At  a private  meeting  in  Moscow  has  in  mind  the  Western 
Berlin,  Russia’s  foreign  emerged  from  the  account 
minister.  Yevgeny  of  yesterday’s  meeting  by  fllliannP  for 


remain  within  Moscow's 
sphere  of  influence. 

The  first  condition  poses 
no  great  problem  for  Nato, 
because  Norway  and  Den- 


Atlantic  Co-operation  Coun- 
cil — which  includes  former 
Warsaw  Pact  members  as 
well  as  Nato  — is  that  the 
emerging  strategic  relation- 
ship between  Russia  and 
the  Western  alliance  should 
be  enshrined  in  some  sort  of 
pact  Mr  Primakov  indi- 
cated Moscow's  readiness  to 
start  talks  on  the  “en- 


mfuister. 


Yevgeny 


Primakov,  told  his  Nato  the  German  foreign  minis- 


emmterparts  that  Moscow 
had  no  basic  objection  to 


ter,  Klaus  KinkeL  This  in- 
volves a trade-off  between 


political  enlargement,  pro-  the  ambitions  of  former 
vided  It  does  not  mean  mov-  Warsaw  Pact  countries  such 


mg  military  structures  np 
to  Russia’s  borders. 

Mr  Primakov  emerged 


as  Poland,  Hungary  and  the 
Czech  Republic  — whose 
ftrinre  membership  of  Nato 


eign  troops  and  nuclear 

alliance  for 
‘adapting  to  the 

new  realities’  eas£^El5rope  w°Pld  be 

prohibitively  expensive. 

• On  the  other  hand,  leav- 

Nato  military  structures  up  ing  the  vulnerable,  newly 


mark  already  forbid  the  hanced  relationship", 
peacetime  stationing  of  for-  • France  and  Germany  will 


Politicians  are  the  target  as  the  firearms 
lobby  protests  at  tough  curbs,  writes 

Christopher  Zinn  in  Shepparton 


offering  probably  A$200  (£100)  the  Western  alliance  for 
for  my  pump-action  shotgun,  "adapting  to  the  new  reall- 
which  Is  worth  over  AS600."  ties”,  instead  of  using  the 
Many  in  Shepparton  be-  combative  tone  that  had 


from  the  meeting  to  praise  1 is  almost  taken  for  granted 


to  Russia’s  borders". 


independent  Baltics  perma- 


the  Western  alliance  for  I — and  those  of  the  Baltic 


“adapting  to  the  new  real!-  states,  formerly  part  of  the 
ties”,  instead  of  using  the  Soviet  Union,  who  will  not 


The  implication  is  that  nently  out  in  the  cold 
Russia  will  drop  its  opposi-  would  cause  deep  anxiety' 


tion  to  the  accession  of  in  those  countries. 


THE  backlash  to  Austra- 
lia’s plans  for  tough  new 
gun  laws,  which  were 
drafted  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Tasmanian  massacre  in  late 
April,  has  pushed  rednecks 
and  gun-crazed  hillbillies  into 
action.  But  while  the  para- 
noid minority  and  makeshift 
militias  have  grabbed  the 


years  jail  if  he  failed  to  hand 
them  over. 

But  who  in  this  fruit-grow- 
ing area  needs  the  semi-auto- 
matic rifles  and  shotguns 


lieve  the  new  controls  — 
which  would  restrict  semi- 
automatic weapons  to  only  a 
very  few  people  — defy 
commonsense. 

To  rapturous  applause  from 
the  crowd,  one  young  man 
asked:  "If  a truck  driver 


been  expected  from  him  in 


be  getting  an  invitation. 

Mr  KItiUpI  said  his  Rns- 


Poland.  Hungary  and  foe  Another  idea  broached  in 


Czech  Republic  on  two  con- 1 Berlin  yesterday  at  a se  pa- 


rtitions: that  no 


rate  meeting  of  the  North 


seek  to  end  a period  of  un- 
usual turbulence  over  de- 
fence policy  when  their 
leaders  meet  in  Dijon  today. 

An  announcement  on 
February  22  by  the  French 
president,  Jacques  Chirac, 
that  France  would  shift  to 
an  all-professional  army  by 
2002.  scrap  conscription, 
cap  defence  spending  and 
review  arms  procurement 
angered  Germany’s  defence 
minister.  Volker  Rfrhe. 
over  wbat  he  saw  as  a lack 
of  consultation.  — Renter. 


Cartoon  capers  land  pirates  in  court 


which  are  to  be  banned  nation-  crashed  into  a bus  and  killed 
ally  and  subject  to  a £250  mil-  35  people,  would  they  take  all 


lion  “buy-back”  scheme? 


licences 


Most  of  those  present  if  the  everybody?" 


lively  meeting  was  any  indi-  Mr  Wilson  has  about  100 


limelight,  a majority  of  gun-  cation.  Some,  like  sign  writer  historic  rifles  and  weapons  in 


owners  has  been  busily  pack-  Geoff  Wilson,  were  collectors. 


ing  streets  and  civic  halls  in  Others,  like  panel  beater 


town  and  country. 

In  Shepparton,  rural,  Vic- 
toria. more  than  2,300  people, 
who  claim  to  have  been  de- 
monised by  the  media  and 
politicians,  Jammed  the  com- 
munity centre  for  what  was 
described  as  the  biggest  meet- 
ing in  the  district  since  the 
anti- Vietnam  war  protests. 

It  began  with  a minute's 


Ricky  Bertoli  and  his  wife 
Louise,  liked  bunting  rabbits, 
foxes  and  ducks  with  friends. 
It  was  not  only  a sport,  but  a 
way  of  life  they  insisted 
would  be  massively  compro- 
mised if  only  bolt-action  rifles 


his  own  military  museum. 
The  gun  he  is  destined  to  lose 
first  is  a small  calibre  ^five- 
shot  Browning  self-loading 
‘rabbit  gun',  used  by  many 
farmers.  But  paradoxically, 
one  of  Mr  Ramage’s  guns,  a 
powerful  .44  magnum  lever- 
action  rifle  which  holds  10 
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In  the  last  report  in  his  series, 

Andrew  Higgins  in  Shanghai  Ji^EnXse  has 
finds  that  the  law’s  attitudes  to 
copyright  theft  and  the  defence  of 


and  single-shot  shotguns  were  shots  and  is  capable  of  rapid 


permitted. 

One  farmer  questioned  the 
two  besieged  state  MPs  brave 


silence  for  the  35  victims  of  enough  to  front  the  meeting, 
the  Port  Arthur  shootings  by  and  hit  the  root  of  the  prob- 


fire.  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
proposed  laws. 

It  was  this  sort  of  apparent 
inconsistency  in  the  proposed 


CHINA 

JR  THREE  Hair  burger 
might  not  sound  too  ap- 
^^^jetising.  nor  a Three 


— Chineselanguoge  com- 
puter programmes,  rock 
music,  novels  and  cartoons  — 
that  are  being  plundered  most 
shamelessly.  Chinese  law  is 
still  a blunt  instrument  but 
under  the  pressure  of  com- 
mercial self-interest,  it  is 


intellectual  property  are  changing  “ST Beure  33  ils  .SSES,  j! 


idealism 


selling  merchandise  from  fast 


THREE  Hair  burger  rewarded  with  a handshake  food  to  clothing. 


might  not  sound  too  ap-  from  the  premier,  Zhou  Enlai. 
petising.  nor  a Three  in  1957  — and  years  of  perse- 
Hair  shirt  very  comfortable.  cution.  During  the  cultural 
In  China,  however,  it  could  revolution,  radical  Maoists 
be  a marketing  masterstroke,  denounced  Three  Hair  as  a 


Three  Hair,  or  Sanmao.  is  hooligan.  Mr  Zhang  was 


a lone  gunman  on  April  28. 
Most  at  the  rally  regarded 
themselves  as  law-abiding  cit- 
izens. They  were  farmers,  vol- 
unteer bushflre  fighters  and 
shooters  with  Olympic  aspira- 
tions — and  ail  felt  bitter  that 
planned  firearms  laws  would 
leave  them  looking  like 
criminals. 

“I  don’t  see  why  I should 


lem  as  many  country  people 
see  it  — city  people  telling 


legislation  which  led  to  | China’s  most  celebrated  car-  i sacked  from  his  job  as  car- 


100,000  pro-gun  lobbyists  tak- 
ing to  the  streets  of  the  state 


toon  character,  a skinny  toonist  for  the  Liberation 


them  what  to  do.  "Here  you  I capitals  last  weekend. 


are  trying  to  legislate  that  we  The  prime  minister,  John 


orphan  created  In  1935  to  ex- 
pose the  squalor  beneath 
Shanghai's  glitter,  and  rein- 


Dally  and  forced  to  clean  the 
toilets  Instead. 

“My  father  had  great  cour- 


should  not  own ' automatic  Howard,  is  standing  firm  on  vented  after  the  1949  revolu-  age.  He  was  bold  even  after 


shotguns,”  he  said.  "Now 
what  do  you  think  we  should 
do,  shoot  one  fax  with  one 
shot  and  let  two  or  three 
others  run  away  to  breed?” 
Many,  including  shop 


the  gun  controls  and  said  he 
had  no  intention  of  allowing 
Australia  to  become  like  the 
United  States. 


tion  to  cheerlead  for  commu-  the  revolution.  But  then  the 


□ism.  He  is  now  at  the  centre 
of  a bitter  custody  battle. 
"You  can't  use  Mickey 


maverick  indepen- 1 Mouse  without  talking  to  the  Zhang  junior. 


campaigns  started.  He 
changed.  He  started  to  praise 
Instead  of  criticise,"  said  Mr 


dent  federal  MP,  Graeme 


give  up  my  bobby  because  of  [ worker  Mike  Ramage. 


some  madman  in  Port 
Arthur,"  said  one  marksman 
and  hunter  who  stood  to  lose 
three  historic  military  rifles. 
Under  legislation  pending  in 
Victoria,  he  would  face  five 


Campbell,  is  forming  a pro- 
gun  party  which  he  predicts 


hunter  and  target  shooter,  gun  party  which  he  predicts  inree  i-iair  wunout  asKing 
were  worried  that  the  buy-  will  have  50.000  paid-up  mem-  us?"  said  Zhang  Rongrong,  el- 
back  would  foil  to  deliver  ade-  bers  within  a few  months.  An-  dest  son  of  the  cartoon 's  late 
quate  compensation.  "I  don’t  other  shooters'  party  already  creator,  the  acclaimed  artist 
think  they'll  be  fair.  As  we  has  one  member  in  the  New  and  satirist  Zhang  Leping. 
beard  at  the  meeting,  they’re  South  Wales  state  parliament  Before  his  death  in  1992, 


Americans  so  why  should 
people  be  allowed  to  use 
Three  Hair  without  asking 
us?"  said  Zhang  Rongrong,  el- 
dest son  of  the  cartoon's  late 


Sanmao,  so  sharp  and  poi- 
gnant before  1949,  became  an 
insipid  goody-goody. 

Today  profit,  not  politics,  is 
a more  potent  source  of  pres- 
sure. An  engineer,  the 


"We  want  to  develop  San- 
mao. but  we  have  no  money. 
Without  money  to  invest,  you 
can’t  do  anything.  When  we 
start  earning  money  we  can 
develop  this  image.  From  this  | 
angle  father  might  under- 
stand," Mr  Zhang  said.  Part  of 
the  earnings,  he  said,  will  go 
to  a charity  to  help  educate 
poor  children. 

Mr  Zhang  is  general  man- 
ager of  Shanghai  Three  Hair 
Image  Development  Corpora- 
tion Ltd,  the  firm  set  up  to 
protect  and  market  the  fam- 
ily's prize  asset.  His  mother  is 
chairman  of  the  board. 

So  far,  the  company  con- 
sists of  little  more  than  call- 
ing cards  and  a rented  office. 
But  a campaign  to  rescue  San- 
mao from  free- market  preda- 


“We  don’t  want  to  go  to 
court  but  we  have  no  other 
way,"  lamented  Mr  Zhang. 
“We  have  to  protect  our  own 
interests." 

Even  when  factory  officials 
came  to  Shanghai  to  deny  any 
wrongdoing,  they  handed  out 
business  cards  decorated  with 
drawings  of  Sanmao. 


beard  at  foe  meeting,  they’re 


Weapons  action  delayed  as  politicians  backtrack 


Michael  Puny 


Tougher  gun  laws 
planned  In  Australia 
will  not  be  to  force  nation- 
ally until  at  least  Septem- 
ber, the  country’s  police 
ministers  indicated 
yesterday. 

Even  then  they  may  not 
be  uniform  or  as  restrictive 
as  the  prime  minister,  John 
Howard,  has  proposed.  The 
softening  stance  follows  the 
backlash  against  the  laws, 
which  has  placed  enormous 


alition  partner  in  Mr  How- 
ard’s conservative 

government 


Mr  Howard  has  already  firearms 


merits  to  enact  the  new  gun 
regime,  which  also  includes 
nationwide  registries  of 


banned  the  importation  of 


rapid-fire  weapons,  bat  it  is 
op  to  each  of  the  states  and 


Queensland.  New  South 
Wales,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia  and  the 


I Before  his  death  in  1992, 
1 Zhang  senior  frowned  on 
such  commercialism.  He  cre- 
ated Sanmao  — a homeless 
waif  with  protruding  ribs,  big 
head  and  three  strands  of  hair 
— to  criticise  capitalism,  not 
profit  from  it. 

“Father  did  not  pay  atten- 
tion to  money,"  said  Mr 
Zhang.  "He  never  allowed 


younger  Zhang  initially  tors  is  under  way. 


balked  at  going  into  business. 
"Our  parents  never  taught  us 
about  money.  They  taught  us 
to  read  books,"  he  said. 

But.  In  a city  rapidly 


A publisher  in  Shaanxi 
province  has  been  ordered  to 
halt  publication  of  pirate 
Three  Hair  cartoons.  Judges 
awarded  20,000  yuan  i£l.300) 


returning  to  the  extremes  of  in  compensation.  The  pub- 
weaJth  and  poverty  castigated  Lis  her  pleaded  poverty  and  de- 


in his  father’s  cartoons,  he  de- 
cided to  take  the  plunge.  Mr 
Zhang  now  dreams  of  a day 
when  the  Three  Hair  name 


Three  Hair  to  be  used  on  prod-  and  image  will  be  licensed 


the  two  territories  to  enact  Northern  Territory  are 


acts.  For  him  art  was  art" 


worldwide,  a household  name 


dined  to  pay. 

The  Zhang  family  has  now 
taken  on  a bigger  — and  far 
richer  — opponent.  It  hired  a 
lawyer  and.  in  April,  filed  a 
million-yuan  (£65,0001  claim 


Copyright  theft  and  other 
acts  of  piracy  against  intellec- 
tual property  are  misdeeds 
usually  associated  with  Sino- 
American  trade  rows. 

But  it  is  China's  own  ideas 


the  new  gun  laws. 


drafting  laws  and  will  tn- 


slowiy  evolving  into  more 
than  a tool  of  state  control. 

"We  will  definitely  win  this 
case."  said  Tao  Wuping.  the 
lawyer  fighting  the  textile 
plant  "There  is  a clear  viola- 
tion of  copyright.  The  prob- 
lem is  the  amount  of  compen- 
sation.  China  is  not  like 
America.  Courts  here  are 
very  conservative  about 
awarding  damages." 

They  can  also  be  biased  and 
corrupt.  The  textile  plant  is 
trying  to  get  the  case  shifted 
from  Shanghai  to  Jiangsu, 
where  it  has  powerful  friends 
more  interested  in  protecting 
jobs  than  the  principles  of  in- 
tellectual property. 

We  have  laws  but  bringing 
m case  is  not  always  easv." 
said  Mr  Tao.  "Everybody "in 
L-hina  knows  Three  Hair.  Any 
| business  that  uses  him  as  a 
trademark  ran  make  a big  irn- 
pression.  But  tliev  should 
IW- T«ey  con't  just  take  it." 

The  government  agrees,  at 
least  In  principle. 

China's  legal  code  is  suf- 
fused with  politics  but  pres- 
sure is  growing  for  a more 
professional  and  independent 
system. 

A few  years  ago.  no  one 
bothered  about  such  things." 
said  Mr  Zhang.  "Now  the  gov- 
ernment is  paying  more  at- 
tention. It  realises  that  China 

I property 
worth  defending  too." 


Australia's  police  minis-  troduce  them  Into  parlla- 
ters  on  May  10  agreed  to  meat  over  the  next  few 


Kfln  all  automatic  and  semi- 
automatic weapons,  and 
register  firearms.  But  only 
’jppnmmiift  and  the  small 
Australian  Capital  Terri- 
tory have  outlawed  rapid- 


News  in  brief 


Zulu  king  goes  into  hiding 


pressure  on  the  rural-based  fire  weapons.  And  just  Jwo 
National  Party.  It  shares  states,  Victoria  and  Tasma- 
power  in  four  of  the  cotm-  aia,  have 
trv’s  six  states  and  fa  a co-  lation  into  their  parlla- 


months,  while  New  South 
Wales  is  unlikely  to  pass 
Legislation  until  the 
September  session  of 
parliament 

Queensland  is  feeling 
some  of  the  fiercest  opposi- 
tion to  the  laws,  with  gun  „ 

lobby  officials  warning  of  in  fear  of  his  life  following  a 


THE  Zulu  monarch.  King  Last  week  it  was  disclosed 
Goodwill  Zwelithini,  has  that  South  African  taxpayers 


■ Goodwill  Zwelithini,  has  that  South  African  taxpayers 
apparently  gone  into  hiding  are  paying  out  £2.5  million  a 


Singapore  plans  to  link  one  to  all  Paris  mayor 

Staunched  a computer  1 partments  wouid^be 1 cj;;|fac©s  inquiry 


try's  six  states  and  is  a co- 


bloodshed. — Reuter. 


recent  attack  on  one  of  his 
queens,  writes  David  Beres- 
ford  in  Johannesburg. 

The  king,  who  has  become 


year  to  maintain  the  royal 
households. 


project  to  link  government 
departments  with  every 
home,  school  and  business 


His  expenses  include  the  on  the  island. 


salaries  of  48  private  body- 
guards, perhaps  understand- 


o 


Iff  it  helps  Sara  Thornton  privately  to  believe 
that  she  stabbed  her  husband  under 
provocation,  one  can  hardly  object;  she 
needs  to  find  peace.  For  newspapers 
and  programme  makers  to  endorse  this 
interpretation  is  a different  matter. 


something  of  a political  foot-  able  following  the  attack  on 
ball  in  a power  struggle  be-  the  home  of  one  of  his  con- 


tween  foe  African  National 
Congress  and  the  Inkatha 
Freedom  Party  in  KwaZulu- 


Natal,  is  thought  to  be  hiding  murdered. 


sorts  in  April,  in  which  a 
princess  was  abducted  and 
subsequently  found 


The  communications 
minister  said  the  govern- 
ment would  spend  £37  mil- 
lion on  the  Singapore  ONE 


nected  to  high-technology 
kiosks  or  “virtual  offices” 
through  video-conferenc- 
ing screens  and  interactive 
computer  links,  where 
people  could  pay  hills, 
make  inquiries  or  apply  for 
permits.  — Renter. 


^PHE  mayor  of  Paris  was 
* yesterday  accused  by  a 


out  with  Swaziland's  royal 
family.  He  was  spotted  in  the 
kingdom  at  the  weekend  at- 
tending a wedding,  and  Swazi 
journalists  have  been  warned 
not  to  report  his 
whereabouts. 

King  Zwelithini's  disap- 
pearance comes  amid  a row 
over  his  expensive  habits. 


It  is  a particularly  danger- 
ous time  for  foe  icing  _ seen 
by  Inkatha  as  having  be- 
trayed the  Zulus  by 


US  airmen  ‘OK’  after  mishap 


PRESIDENT  Clinton  said 
yesterday  foe  two  US  naw 


^yesterday  foe  two  US  navy 
airmen  accidentally  shot  down 


identifying  with  the  ANC  — by  a Japanese  destroyer  in  the 
in  the  run  up  to  KwaZulu-  Pacific  were  “okay". 


Natal's  elections  on  June  28. 
The  poll  has  already  been 


A spokesman  for  the  US  Pa- 
cific fleet  said  the  crew 


postponed  once  because  of  ejected  safely  and  were  recov- 


polltical  violence. 


ered  “in  good  condition"  after 


their  Intruder  fighter  was 
shot  down. 

The  jet  was  “damaged  inad- 
vertently" by  gunfire  from 
the  Japanese  ship.  JDS  Yuu- 
giri,  during  a routine  test  on 
its  weapon  system  as  part  of  a 
six-country  military  exer- 
cise. — Reuter. 


former  senior  city  official, 
rrancois  Ciolina.  of  involve- 
V1  3 .^hncil  housing 
- J?  - ’ w rites  Paul  Wehster 
ui  Paris. 

An  examining  magistrate 
nas  demanded  new  powers  for 
an  inquiry,  launched  last 
!':  into  alleged  underhand 
dealings  by  the  ruling  Ganll- 
ist  RPR '5  elite. 

Although  the  inquiry  con- 
cerns municipal  building, 
renovation  and  maintenance 
contracts  thr  party  backers. 
Jean  Tiheri,  who  succeeded 
Jacques  Chirac  as  mayor,  is 
also  accused  of  ordering 
i^JOO.OOO  worth  of  work  on  a 
fiat  for  his  son.  Dominique. 


' 


Dominicans  ri 


k’i5n 

J-'Hri  r*  9^- 

St-,; . 


’pic** 


Ptaftki  Walker 
^WatWngion 


THE  FBI  is  carefully 
tightening  the 
noose  around  the 
neavily^nned  Free- 
militia  holed 
SL“  a,nrBm?te  Montana 
2P4S1,  fay  cutting 

off  tteir  electricity,  polling 
bach  the  media  and  parking 
arna°ured  cars  outside. 

Although  a helicopter  was 
sent  to  buzz  the  farmhouse  as 
tte  power  was  cut  off  this 

5?®  B\®§e  is  being  run 
as  a textbook  example  of  oflj- 


^restramt  The  federal 
determined  not  to 
EKhuJ?6  mistakes  made  at 

na«S^0dy  01  the  Branch 
uaviaian  compound  in  Waco. 
Texas,  In  1993. 

h *tut.  larger  question  of 
how  best  to  tackle  domestic 
^^  international  security 
problems  is  becoming  the 
5“??*.  intense  debate  in 
the  United  States. 

The  kid-glove  tactics  in 
Montana  stand  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  overkill  of  the  big- 
gest anti -terrorist  mobilisa- 
tion in  US  history  for  the 
I Olympic  Games  in  Atlanta 
next  month.  Each  of  the  15.000 


athletes  will  have  at  least  two 
security  staff. 

The  Montana  tactics  also 
contrast  with  the  formal  un- 
veiling today  of  the  new  anti- 
terror squad  of  the  US  marine 
corps  — a 350-strong  chemical 
and  biological  incident  res- 
ponse force.  Devised  initially 
to  protect  US  embassies,  mili- 
tary bases  and  other  overseas 
installations,  the  force  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  and  become 
the  expert  team  to  protect  US 
targets  against  such  attacks. 

The  US  now  has  two  com-  i 
peting  strategies  for  respond-  I 
mg  to  terror  of  the  sort  it  had  i 
rarely  seen  before  the  bomb- 1 


ing  of  the  World  Trade  Centre 
and  the  federal  building  in 
Oklahoma  City. 

On  one  hand  there  is  the 
extreme  political  caution  ex- 
ercised in  dealing  with  the 
homegrown  security  chal- 
lenges. The  armoured  attack 
on  the  Branch  Davidian  com- 
pound provoked  widespread 
condemnation  from  conserva- 
tives. Further  criticism  came 
in  Congress  hearings  after 
the  wife  and  sou  of  a right- 
wing  fundamentalist  were 
shot  by  FBI  agents  in  a siege  j 
at  Ruby  Ridge,  Idaho.  I 

On  the  other  hand,  terrorist  j 
threats  from  overseas  can  ex- 


pect a massive  military 
response. 

Over  11,000  US  military  per- 
sonnel will  be  on  duty  at  the 
Olympics  next  month,  along 
with  2,500  federal  law-enforce- 
ment officials.  4.500  state  and 
local  police  and  another 

12,000  security  staff,  most  of 
them  policemen  from  other 
parts  of  the  US  who  have  vol- 
unteered. The  security  budget 
for  the  games  stands  at 
$230  million,  more  than  three 
times  the  level  for  the  1984 
games  in  Los  Angeles. 

“It's  tragic  that  we  have  to 
worry  about  security  at  this 
kind  of  event,  but  it's  the  real- 


ity,” said  security  director  for 
the  games,  former  Dallas 
police  chief  William 

Rath  bum. 

The  Montana  approach  and 
the  Olympic  overkill  have  a 
common  political  source  In 
the  Clinton  administration. 

The  vice-president  Al  Gore, 
is  in  charge  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's task  force  on  the 
games,  from  which  President 
Clinton  hopes  to  make  politi- 
cal capital  Mr  Gore’s  chief 
aide  on  security  is  the  deputy 
attorney-general,  James  Gore-  i 
lick,  who  is  also  co-ordinating  | 
the  handling  of  the  Montana  , 


‘The  FBI  hopes  there  can 
be  a peaceful  resolution  with- 
out jeopardising  the  safety  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  or 
others,”  said  the  FBI  state- 
ment which  announced  the 
cutting  off  of  the  electricity 
supply. 

“At  the  same  time,  the  FBI 
intends  to  keep  open  all  law- 
ful options." 

The  Montana  Freemen, 
hoping  to  be  seen  as  martyrs 
of  the  conservative  and  anti- 
government  cause,  have  very 
few  friends  left  on  the  militia 
and  patriot  wing  of  American 
politics. 

The  Colorado  state  senator. 


Charles  Duke,  a leading  fig- 
ure in  the  patriot  movement, 
was  brought  in  by  the  Free- 
men to  act  as  an  intermediary 
with  the  FBI. 

He  left  two  weeks  ago,  say- 
ing the  Freemen  were  "a 
bunch  of  crooks  rather  than 
patriots",  and  urging  the  FBI 
to  make  life  harsher  for  the 
Freemen  by  cutting  off  their 
supplies. 

There  are  twenty  people,  in- 
cluding at  least  two  children, 
inside  the  ranch,  which  is 
equipped  with  its  own  genera- 
tors and  had  diesel  fuel  deliv- 
ered shortly  before  the  siege 
began. 


Dominicans  risk  all  in  pursuit  of  a dream  I Island  grave  for  Irish  boat  people  of  another  era 


Phil  Qunsoti 

in  San  Pedro  do  Rflacorfc, 
Dominican  Republic 

THEY  can  it  La  Bomba, 
Spanish  for  “the  pump”, 
and  you  reach  it  down 
several  miles  of  dirt  tracks 
through  sugarcane  fields.  It  is 
the  latest  clandestine  depar- 
ture point  for  the  boat  people 
no  one  talks  about,  the  so- 
called  yoleros  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Every  year,  an  estimated 

20,000  Dominicans  cross  the 
treacherous  Mona  Passage  be- 
tween the  eastern  end  of  the 
icianri  of  Hispaniola  — which 
their  country  shares  with 
Haiti  — and  the  United  States 
territory  of  Puerto  Rico,  a 
stepping  stone  on  their  way  to 
the  American  mainland. 

"They  leave  because  there  s 
no  future,  not  because  of 
absolute  poverty.”  said  Huchi 
Lora,  a journalist  who  made  a 
television  series  about  the 
wlerw.  ’“Many  of  them  would 
‘have  to  be  crazy  to  stay  here 
and  work  like  their  parents 
did  — the  more  they  worked, 

the  poorer  they  became." 

Surveys  have  shown  that  as 
mxrnv  as  80  per  cent  of  adult 
Dominicans  would  leave  the 
country  if  they  could. 


although  most  think  twice 
about  the  dangerous  sea 
crossing.  ■ 

“It  can  be  pretty  ugly  out 
there,"  said  Tim  Lavire,  a US 
coastguard  petty  officer  in 
San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico. 
"Typical  weather  is  3-5ft  seas 
and,  if  they’ve  got  a load  of  60 
or  more  people,  they’ve  only 
got  lft  of  freeboard." 

Yolas,  the  wooden  boats  i 

with  outboard  motors  from  i 
which  the  yoleros  take  their  i 
pamn,  occasionally  flip  over  I 
while  attempting' the  crossing. 
Some  hold  as  many  as  150  mi-  I 
grants  and  no  (me  knows  how  I 
many  of  them  die  each  year. 

“Sometimes  we  hear  of  inci- 
dents but  often  we  get  there 
just  too  late,”  said  Mr  Lavire. 

In  April  last  year,  the  coast- 
guard launched  Operation 
Able  Response  in  an  attempt 
to  stem  the  flow.  Two  cutters 
now  constantly  ply  the  strait 
looking  for  yolas,  while 
helicopters,  C-I3Q  Hercules 
aircraft  and  US  Customs  jets 
patrol  the  skies. 

The  latest  technology, 
including  infra-red  imaging 
devices,  is  used  to  track  the 
volas  at  night,  when  almost 
all  crossings  take  place. 

From  October  to  May  the 
US  coastguard  detained  4,629 
voleros  in  75  boats,  while  on 


land  the  US  border  patrol 
picked  up  783- 

The  Dominican  navy,  which  i 
is  responsible  for  preventing 
the  yolas  leaving  Dominican 
waters,  arrested  another  2,766, 1 
although  local  people  around 
La  Bomba  say  naval  officers 
are  often  bribed  by  the 
smugglers  who  run  the  trade. 

“Millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  have  passed  through 
places  like  this  because  of  the 
traffic  in  human  beings.”  said 
a sugarcane  worker,  gestur- 
ing at  the  scrubland  on  the 
edge  of  the  canefields. 

‘‘They  charge  seven  or 
eight  thousand  pesos  (about 
£330-350)  for  the  trip  but,  if  it 
doesn’t  work,  you  get  a dis- 
count next  lime  round.  With 
125  people  on  a boat,  imagine 
the  profits  they're  making.” 

Prospective  migrants  spend 
days,  sometimes  weeks,  liv- 
ing in  the  open  amid  the 
scrubby  bushes,  forced  to  pay 
whatever  price  the  locals  care 
to  charge  for  food  and  water. 

Fares  are  paid  in  advance, 
but  are  no  guarantee  of  a 
place  in  the  boat  "If  someone 
else  comes  along  and  offers 
more,  the  boat  captain  will 
take  him  instead,”  a local 
man  said.  “The  last  time, 
about  475  people  showed  up 
and  a fight  broke  out” 


Clinton  backs  two  years 
higher  education  for  all 


It  takes  75-100  people  to 
haul  the  yola  to  the  river  on 
rollers.  While  this  is  happen- 
ing, the  smugglers’  hired 
hands  patrol  the  area  with 
guns  and  mobile  phones, 
ready  to  give  the  alarm  if  the 
navy  shows  up  — or  more 
often,  to  fake  an  incident  to 
scare  off  those  migrants  who 
are  surplus  to  requirements. 

Those  who  have  made  the 
trip  say  rapes  are  common- 
place, usually  perpetrated  by 
the  boat  captain,  his  assistant 
or  those  who  recruit  the 
passengers. 

Occasionally  a weaker,  un- 
protected passenger  — often  a 
woman  — will  be  thrown  to 
the  sharks  that  infest  these  i 
choppy  waters. 

A boat  captain  can  be  sen- , 
tenced  to  up  to  five  years  in 
jail  in  Puerto  Rico  for  a 
second  smuggling  offence,  but 
jail  terms  in  the  Dominican  , 
Republic  are  unheard-of,  and 
the  big  fish  are  never  caught 
“We  know  we've  caused  an  i 
increase  in  the  ticket  price," 
said  Mr  Lavire.  But  no  one  j 
talks  of  halting  the  trade.  | 
“They  tell  the  border  patrol 
they'll  be  back,”  said  Mr 
Lora.  "A  phrase  you  often 
hear  is:  *YouTl  take  longer  to 
deport  me  than  I will  to 
return’." 


News  in  brief 


Colin  Nickerson 

IN  LATE  May  1847,  the 
first  of  the  fever  ships 
sailed  up  the  St  Lawrence 
River,  laying  anchor  off  the 
tiny  wedge  of  land  the 
French-Canadian  inhabit- 
ants of  nearby  settlements 
still  call  ” Vile  des  Irlandais ** 
— the  Island  of  the  Irish. 

The  Syria  was  46  days  out 
of  Liverpool,  her  holds 
crammed  with  241  Irish 
refugees  fleeing  famine. 
Nine  were  already  dead. 
Scores  would  soon  succumb 
to  the  typhus  epidemic  that 
had  made  the  transatlantic 
passage  with  them. 

That  summer,  221  mer- 
chant ships  would  disgorge 
tens  of  thousands  of 
stricken  women,  children 
and  men  — nearly  all  Irish 
— Into  the  grim  fever  sheds 
of  Grosse-He,  a quarantine 
station  30  miles  downriver 
from  Quebec  City. 

The  lucky  ones  survived 
and  made  their  way  to  Mon- 
treal, Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  other  cen- 
tres of  the  Irish  diaspora. 

The  unlucky  ones  never 
left  Records  indicate  that 
at  least  5,424  Irish  were 
consigned  to  unmarked 


mass  graves  on  the  island. 
Some  believe  more  than 

10,000  famine  victims  were 
buried  anonymously. 

“Grosse-He  is  the  most 
important  Great  Famine 
grave-site  in  the  world,” 
said  Michael  Quigley,  histo- 
rian for  a coalition  of  Irish- ' 
Canadian  groups.  “The 
whole  island  is  but  a grave- 
yard for  the  Irish.  It  is  I 
hallowed  ground.” 

The  Canadian  govern- 
ment, waking  to  the  is- 
land’s tragic  significance, 
recently  halted  plans  to 
transform  Grosse-lle  into  a 
theme  park  celebrating  the 
immigrant  experience.  In- 
stead. the  island  will  be 
dedicated  as  a historic  site. 

“What  happened  at 
Grosse-Zle  is  one  of  the 
worst  tragedies  to  befall 
North  America,”  said 
Sheila  Copps,  Canada's  for- 
mer heritage  minister.  “We 
need  to  commemorate 
those  who  died.” 

White  crosses  without 
names  rise  from  a boggy 
meadow  at  the  west  end  of 
the  444-acre  island.  A 46ft 
Celtic  cross  erected  in  1909 
bears  Inscriptions  in 
I English,  French  and  Gaelic. 

The  Gaelic  inscription 
speaks  of  fury  at  the 


English  who  then  ruled  Ire- 
land: "Children  of  the  Gael 
died  bare  in  their  thou- 
sands, having  fled  the  laws 
of  foreign  tyrants  and  an 
artificial  famine.  God  bless 
them.  God  save  Ireland.” 

Starting  in  1845,  a fungal 
blight  destroyed  Ireland's 
potato  crop,  wiping  out  the 
staple  food  of  Irish  peas- 
ants, who  were  obliged  to 
hand  over  their  more  valu- 
able grain  crops  to  British 
landlords  during  the  disas- 
ter that  came  to  be  called 
the  Great  Famine.  The 
catastrophe  claimed  more 
than  i million  Irish  lives 
and  forced  millions  more  to 
leave  for  North  America. 

Timber  ships  returning 
empty  to  Canada  after  un- 
loading their  cargo  in  Brit- 
ain took  the  desperate 
Irish.  Filthy  and  over- 
crowded, the  ships  pro- 
vided ideal  incubation  con- 
ditions for  typhus. 

Ships  transporting  pas- 
sengers up  the  St  Lawrence 
were  required  to  stop  at 
Grosse-He.  It  was  unpre- 
pared for  the  horror  of  1847. 

By  the  end  of  May.  the 
newcomers  were  dying  at  a ; 
rate  of  50  a day.  Bodies 
were  winched  from  holds 
and  dumped  into  pits.  In-  I 


fected  people  wandered 
about  dying  in  their  tracks, 
and  were  buried  where 
they  felL 

That  season,  more  than 

90.000  Irish  refugees  sailed 
up  the  St  Lawrence.  By 
some  accounts,  one  of  every 
four  immigrants  died  at 
Grosse-Ile  or  in  Qnebec 
City,  Montreal  and  other 
ports.  Thousands  of  bodies 
were  dumped  at  sea. 

Five  Quebec  doctors, 
eight  priests  and  42  Cana- 
dian volunteers  also  died. 

Hundreds  of  Quebec  fara- 
| Hies  adopted  more  than 

2.000  Irish  orphans,  in 
many  cases  encouraging 
them  to  keep  their  Irish 
names.  To  this  day,  Irish 
surnames  are  found  in 
French-speaking  Quebec. 

Canada's  government 
now  plans  to  restore  dilapi- 
dated structures  on  the 
island.  But  nothing  is  likely 
to  summarise  Grosse-He’s 
sad  history  quite  so  elo- 
quently as  the  small  marble 
slab  erected  in  1847:  “In 
this  secluded  spot  lie  the 
mortal  remains  of  5,424 
persons  who.  flying  from 
pestilence  and  famine  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1847, 
found  in  America  but  a 
grave.”  — Boston  Globe. 


Democratic  test  for  Croatia 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 

SEEKING  yet  again  the 
tide  of  the  Education 
President.  Bill  Chilton 
yesterday  rat  to  the  elite 

university  of  Princeton  to  toil 
some  of  America's  most  privi- 
leged new  graduates  of  ms 
goal  to  equip  all  Americans 
with  at  least  two  years  m 
higher  educatioa 
This  would  be  at  commu- 
nity colleges,  which  are  a 
cross  between  a sixth  form 
college  and  a pcdytechmc.  The 
two  years  Mr  Clinton  now 
promises  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  a college  degree, 
even  though  the  whole  thrust 
of  his  speech  was  that  a 
degree  was  to  the  new  global 
economy  - what  the  high 
School  diploma  had  been  to 
the  industrial  age- 
‘*In  1979,  a person  with  a 
college  degree  earned  about 
40  per  cent  more  oh  average 
. -than  somebody  with  a high 
school,  diploma.  Today,  that  i 
person  with  a college  degree  j 
is  earning  about  75-per  cent ; 
more,  and  the  era  is  widen- 1 
■toft”thepresktentsaiiL  I 


There  could  hardly  have 
been  a more  glaring  contrast 
between  his  Princeton  atah- 
ence,  where  the  cost  qf 
tuition,  room  and  board  dot 
will  be  *28,335  (£19,000), 
and  the  state-run  community 
colleges,  where  tuition  costs 
less  than  83.000  a year.  1 

The  president's  speech 
barely  addressed  the  mam 
SuoftoenewFnncehm 
graduates,  which  is  their  av- 
frege  debt  of  over  $50,000 
JJjjder  the  college  loan 

“twenty  years  ago. .grams fi- 
nanced 80  per  cent  of  college 
fees  and  loans  took  care  of 
the  rest  This  year,  loans  ^ 

count  for  60  per  cent  of  ooltege 
fees,  and  four  years  of  educa- 
tion at  the  ex^nstve  private 
colleges  like  Harvard,  Yale 
and  Princeton  can  lead  to  a 
total  bill  of  JIM-000- . 

"A  college  education  is  an 

investment  not  J«*J“ 
fixture  of  another  American 
citizen,  but  an  investment  m 

SSSto  ltdt-  Mr -Clinton 

£35>We  an  know  it  makes 

^Although  sold  as  a big  pol- 
icy statement  by  the  White 
House,  Mr  Clinton’s  speech 


represented  a retreat  from  his 
campaign  rhetoric  of  1992. 
when  he  promised  to  so  ex- 
pand the  college  loans  pro- 
grame  that  every  qualified 
American  school-leaver 
would  have  a right  to  go  to 
college  and  get  a degree. 

This  two-year  scheme  is  all 
his  budget  can  afford  after  the 
Republican  Congress  whittled 
away  his  plans. 

Mr  Clinton  offered  a new 
transferable  grant  of  $1,500  (to 
every  school-leaver  to  help 
pay  for  their  two  years,  which 
would  cost  $7.9  billion  over 
six  years.  This  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  a new  tax  on  inter- 
national travellers  using  DS 
airports,  and  by  the  sale  of 
broadcast  frequencies. 

The  White  House  has  been 
nervously  awaiting  a big 
speech  from  Robert  Dole, 
with  promises  of  sweeping ' 
tax  cuts  to  galvanise  his  pres- , 
idential  campaign.  j 

Instead,  Mr  Dole  has  been 
sounding  oddly  like  Mr  Clin- 
ton this  week,  insisting  at  his 
own  graduation  addresses  at 
Galaodet  and  other  colleges 
that  education  is  one  part  of 
public  spending  that  he 
thoroughly  supports^ 


THE  Council  of  Europe  has 
set  Croatia  five  conditions 
for  admission  to  the 
organisation. 

A document  to  be  sent  to 
Zagreb  today,  calls  for  con- 
crete steps  “as  rapidly  as 
possible”  on  all  five  points  be- 
fore Croatia  can  be  admitted. 
The  39-country  council  from 
the  process  on  May  14  in  pro- 


Israeli  PM  in 


test  at  actions  by  President 
FranJo  Turkman. 

Croatia  is  told  to  hand  over 
war  crimes  suspects,  facili- 
tate free  elections  In  Bosnia, 
allow  the  return  of  Serb  refu- 
gees, drop  prosecutions 
against  the  independent 
media  and  allow  the  opposi- 
tion-controlled Zagreb  coun- 
cil to  elect  a mayor.  — Reuter. 


tory  and  fired  on  a Solomons 
village.  — Reuter, 


New  Angolan  army  to 
end  UN  peacekeeping 


security  talks  -plotters’  held 


The  winner  and  loser  of  Isra- 1 
el's  election  met  yesterday  for  | 
the  first  time  since  last  i 
week's  vote,  to  discuss  the  se- 
curity issues  over  which  the 
1 campaign  was  fought 
j The  prime  minister,  Shi- 
mon Peres,  and  his  successor, 
Binyaxnm  Netanyahu,  shook 
hands  in  the  presence  of 
reporters  and  vowed  to  coop- 
erate on  the  transfer  of 
power.— Reuter. 

Islands  tension 

Friction  between  the  South 
Pacific  neighbours  Papua 
New  Guinea  and  the  Solo- 
mons has  flared  after  a Papua 
New  Guinea  patrol  boat,  in 
pursuit  of  suspected  rebels, 
crossed  into  Solomons  terri- 


Bahrain  arrested  44  people  in 
connection  with  an  alleged 
pro-Iranian  plot  to  overthrow 
the  government  —Reuter. 

Weighty  studies 

Thai  students  will  soon  have 
one  of  their  burdens  eased. 
The  education  ministry  is  im- 
posing weight  limits  on  the 
satchels  they  carry  to  and 
from  school.  — AP. 

Timor  arrest 

Indonesian  police  in  Kupang, 
western  Timor,  arrested  a 
man  they  had  been  r-haging 
for  two  years  fallowing  allega- 
tions he  bit  the  penises  of  at 
least  five  young  schoolboys, 
the  official  Antara  news 
agency  reported.  — Reuter. 


Victoria  Brittain  In  Luanda 

THE  Angolan  military 
leadership  has  started 
to  form  a unified 
national  army  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping process. 

The  move  comes  as  the  po- 
litical leadership  tries  to 
shape  a new  government 
following  the  dismissal  of  the 
prime  minister,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  central  bank 
governor  by  President  Jose 
Eduardo  dos  Santos. 

Fernando  Franca  van 
Dunem,  the  national  assem- 
bly president  appointed  as 
prime  minister  to  replace 
Marcolino  Moco,  has  until  the 
end  of  this  week  to  pick  a 
cabinet 

As  the  political  crisis  was 
erupting  on  Monday,  the  first 
15  officers  from  Jonas  Savim- 
bi*s  Unita  guerrilla  army 
were  being  incorporated  into 
the  Angolan  Armed  Forces 
(FAA)  and  the  process  of 
selecting  26,000  Units  soldiers 
for  the  army  was  beginning 
under  a two-month  deadline 
set  by  the  FAA  chief  of  staff. 
Genera]  Joao  de  Matos. 


Gen  Matos  said  the  new 
army  would  be  complete  by 
July  30.  “At  that  point  the 
state  administration  will  be 
restored  over  the  whole 
country.  We  are  tired  of  this 
peace  process,  it's  been  going 
on  too  long.  The  country  is  in 
a morass,  the  people  are  ex- 
hausted. the  international 
community  has  had  enough. 
So  much  money  is  being 
wasted  by  the  UN."  be  said. 

Within  the  UN  there  is 
growing  concern  about  the 
credibility  of  its  largest  peace- 
keeping operation,  costing 
more  than  $1  million 
(£650,000)  a day. 

At  least  half  of  the  35.000 
Unita  men  registered  in  the  u 
UN  quartering  areas  are  not 
soldiers,  according  to  UN  and 
aid  officials.  One  third  of 
them  came  without  weapons, 
according  to  Gen  Matos.  In 
addition,  no  heavy  weapons 
of  any  sort  have  been  handed 
in,  the  munitions  relin- 
quished are  derisory  and  new 
arms  supplies  are  regularly 
being  flown  in  by  Unita  from 
Zaire,  he  said. 

A UN  official  said:  "Unita 
has  not  even  begun  a serious 
effort  towards  disarming  and 


demobilising,  18  months  after 
the  Lusaka  accords,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  any  change  in 
their  attitudes." 

The  mood  among  both  UN 
and  aid  agency  personnel  is 
pessimistic,  despite  the  ro- 
bust optimism  of  the  UN  sec- 
retary-general's special  repre- 
sentative, Aliyoun  Blondiu 
Beye.  He  believes  the  problem 
of  noii-surrendered  weapons 
will  be  rectified  by  Unita,  and 
does  not  accept  that  there  is 
any  problem  with  the  Identi- 
ties of  the  people  already 
quartered. 

General  Philip  Sibanda,  the 
Zimbabwean  military  com- 
mander of  the  UN  force,  said, 
however:  "It  is  clear  we  do 
not  have  the  best  troops  in  the 
quartering  areas,  we  do  not 
have  the  best  weapons,  w©  do 
not  have  ammunition  or 
other  war  stores,  explosives 

communications  equipment"’ 

Last  year’s  ceasefire  left 
Unita  in  control  of  over  half 
the  country,  though 
areas  are  barely  populated. 
Gen  Matos  said  the  UN  couw 
not  monitor  what  was  gnine 
on  in  Unita  areas,  or  where 
the  soldiers  outside  the  anar. 
tering  areas  were  being  kept 


Promised  land . . . Boat  people  still  head  for  North  America  in  their  thousands,  such  as  these  Haitians  in  1994,  a century  and  a half  after  the  Irish  (right)  made  their  tragic  journey  to  Canada  photographs:  john  stanmeyer  and  mart  evans 

Sea  brings  hope  and  hell  to  the  desperate  with  no  future 
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Summertime  blues 

The  Government  goes  from  bad  to  worse 


NEARLY  a year  after  his  “put  up  or 
shut  up"  resignation  as  Tory  leader, 
John  Major  has  taken  the  Conservative 
Party  on  the  long  route  back  to  square 
one.  His  admirers  will  point  out  that  he 
has  survived  for  another  12  months, 
which  at  one  stage  did  not  seem  poss- 
ible. Yet  this  morning’s  Guardi  an-ICM 
poll  reveals  a Tory  party  that  is  still  16 
points  behind  Labour  even  on  the  ad- 
justed figures,  and  much  more  than 
that  on  every  unadjusted  index.  As  a 
yardstick  of  Mr  Major’s  achievements 
since  last  June,  it  is  distinctly  under- 
whelming. The  Conservatives  have 
entered  the  final  year  of  their  adminis- 
tration failing  to  dent  Labour's  lead,  I 
unable  to  rally  support  behind  their 
principal  policies,  heading  into  an  un- 
certain summer  over  Europe  and  Ire- 
land and,  unless  they  can  get  a grip  on 
events,  facing  almost  certain  general 
election  defeat  It  all  adds  up  to  a duff 
government,  whose  middle-ranking 
ministers  are  increasingly  more  preoc- 
cupied with  positioning  themselves  for 
the  succession  contest  than  with  defeat- 
ing Tony  Blair. 

Give  or  take  the  odd  monthly  polling 
blip,  attributable  to  Emma  Nicholson  or 
to  the  South-East  Staffordshire  byelec- 
tion effect  the  Conservatives  remain 
almost  exactly  where  they  were  after 
Mr  Major  forced  the  leadership  issue 
last  year.  In  the  context  of  spring  1995 
that  meant  that  the  slide  was  brought  to 
an  end.  The  problem  now  is  that  elec- 
toral slide  has  been  replaced  by  elec- 
toral stasis.  Since  last  summer  Mr 
Major  has  tried  everything  to  rein  in 
the  Labour  lead  but  without  effect.  The 
latest  throw,  the  non-cooperation  strat- 
egy in  Europe  over  the  beef  ban,  has 
been  just  as  ineffectual  as  everything 
else  that  preceded  it  Tory  MPs  who  are 
predisposed  to  think  well  of  populist 
Europhobia  are  naturally  adamant  that 
the  country  is  fizzing  with  enthusiasm 
for  their  cause.  The  reality,  as  our  poll 


shows,  is  that  this  is  self-delusion  of  a 
very  high  order.  For  every  voter  who  is 
more  inclined  to  vote  Tory  as  a result  of 
Mr  Major's  lurch  against  Europe  (and 
only  a handful  are),  28  are  not  Even 
among  Tory  voters,  the  policy  provokes 
a four-to-one  negative  effect  Such  a 
situation  benefits  neither  Britain  nor 
the  Conservatives.  It  is  becoming  ur- 
gent that  Mr  Major  finds  his  way  into 
an  end-game  in  the  beef  battle. 

Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  will  do 
it  June  may  well  turn  out  a much  more 
destructive  month  for  the  standing  of 
the  Government  than  has  yet  been  fully 
appreciated  In  less  than  a week,  the. 
Northern  Ireland  strategy  — the  one 
more  or  less  untarnished  achievement 
of  the  Government  — may  lie  in  ruins. 
And  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see 
where  the  European  strategy  can  now 
productively  lead  Every  week  that 
passes  brings  the  non-cooperation  strat- 
egy more  conspicuously  into  discredit 
Last  week,  aid  and  the  single  market; 
this  week,  Michael  Howard’s  dozen  ve- 
tos;  next  week,  with  a scheduled  gen- 
eral affairs  ministerial  council,  the  list 
lengthens  further.  Nothing  has  been 
achieved  that  could  not  have  been  bet- 
ter secured  by  less  disruptive  means, 
while  much  has  been  lost  which  we  can 
ill  afford  to  be  without  Paradoxically, 
the  attention  now  being  paid  to  each 
European  ministerial  meeting  only 
underlines  the  useful,  untrmnpeted 
benefits  which  the  EU  brings  (and 
which  British  non-cooperation  is  upset- 
ting). Every  week  that  passes  brings 
diminishing  and  opposite  returns  to 
those  which  the  Government  intended. 
The  prospect  that  Britain  will  disrupt 
the  Florence  summit  in  less  than  three 
weeks  is  increasingly  politically  unap- 
pealing. The  nearer  we  get  the  more 
small-minded  and  silly  it  looks,  and  the 
less  principled  or  proud.  An  easy  sum- 
mer for  the  Government?  Its  troubles 
are  only  just  beginning. 


Putting  safety  first — at  last 

The  Hillsborough  case  will  reduce  risks  at  public  events 


BEREAVED  families  of  the  Hillsbor- 
ough stadium  disaster  have  every 
reason  to  feel  affronted.  Many  grieving 
relatives  of  the  96  people  killed  by  the 
crush  of  fans  at  the  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day stadium  in  1989  have  received  no 
compensation.  Others  have  been 
awarded  paltry  sums  by  the  courts 
ranging  from  £2,000  to  £7,000  for  losing 
sons,  daughters,  or  parents.  Yet  now  14 
police  officers,  who  suffered  psychologi- 
cal damage  rescuing  victims,  have  been 
awarded  £1.2  million  in  damages  — 
ranging  from  £10,000  to  £200,000  per 
officer.  In  the  words  of  Trevor  Hicks, 
chairman  of  the  Hillsborough  Families 
Support  Group,  who  lost  two  teenage 
daughters  in  the  disaster:  “These  offi- 
cers chose  to  be  police  officers.  We  did 
not  choose  to  he  victims . . The  award 
at  the  door  of  the  Sheffield  High  Court 
carries  all  the  defects  of  such  out-of- , 
court  settlements:  doubt  over  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  award  was  made; 
dire  warnings  by  police  chiefs  on  the  I 
repercussions  on  their  budgets;  and  the 
danger  that  the  decision  could  open  a 
floodgate  of  claims  from  other  emer- 
gency service  officers.  A lawyer-direc- 
ted damages  system  is  always  going  to 
be  more  arbitrary  than  a no-fault  com- 
pensation scheme  advocated  years  ago 
by  a royal  commission. 

Yet,  as  our  exclusive  interview  with 
one  of  the  officers  demonstrated  yester- 
day, the  award  is  not  as  arbitrary  as  it 
might  seem.  There  are  three  obvious 
grounds  on  which  police  officers  could 
seek  compensation:  their  personal  inju- 


ries involving  post-traumatic  stress; 
their  loss  of  earnings  and  reduced  pen- 
sion rights  (five  of  the  14  having  had  to 
leave  the  police);  and  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  South  Yorkshire  police, 
Sheffield  Wednesday  FC  and  the  club's 
engineers.  Contrary  to  the  views  of  Mr 
Hicks,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  police 
officers  had  less  choice  than  the  fans. 
As  disciplined  officers,  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  accept  their  posting  to 
patrol  the  football  ground.  At  least  the 
fans  could  have  chosen  not  to  go. 

There  is  one  heartening  part  of  the 
award  in  terms  of  public  interest  the 
decision  by  the  chief  constable  of  South 
Yorkshire,  on  the  advice  of  his  service's 
insurers,  to  admit  liability.  With  luck, 
this  could  transform  the  attitude  of  the 
service  to  policing  private  and  public 
events.  Until  now,  the  police  have  been 
patsies  always  ready  to  provide  what 
traditionally  has  always  been  done. 
After  this  week,  police  chiefs  are  going 
to  be  more  rigorous  about  the  safety 
standards  of  events  which  they  are 
asked  to  police.  There  are  already  offi- 
cers — including  architectural  liaison 
officers  — who  are  supposed  to  assess 
the  safety  of  such  events.  Now  they  are 
going  to  have  to  be  more  professional 
about  assessing  dangers.  Senior  officers 
will  be  asking  more  awkward  ques- 
tions. It  should  not  have  needed  a 
Hillsborough  to  force  Football  clubs, 
with  their  multi-million  pound  turn- 
overs, to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
safety  of  fans.  This  week’s  award  will 
force  them  to  be  more  responsible. 


i 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Jack’s  gang  takes  on  the  woolly  liberals 


Hitting  the  jackpot  first  time 

Camelot  may  be  efficient  but  it  is  hardly  generous 


BY  ANY  business  criterion,  the 
National  Lottery  is  an  astonishing  suc- 
cess. It  sprang  from  nowhere  to  achieve 
sales  of  £5.2  billion  in  its  first  full  year 
— over  25  per  cent  better  than  the 
highest  forecasts  made  by  the  eight 
lottery  applicants  in  1994.  Has  any 
other  company  in  British  business  his- 
tory ever  done  so  well?  Over  £1.41 
billion  was  raised  for  good  causes  and 
£677  million  paid  in  taxes.  This  will 
finance  countless  capital  projects 
from  the  Tate’s  Bankside  gallery  to 
village  halls  across  the  country  — form- 
ing all  in  all  the  most  lasting  monument 
of  John  Major’s  tenure  as  prime  minis- 
ter (Mrs  Thatcher  eschewed  such  “state 
gambling”). 

Instead  of  applause,  Camelot  has  run 
into  criticism  because  of  high  profits  ot 
£77  million  (less  than  one  per  cent  ot 
sales)  in  its  first  full  year  with  bonuses 
of  up  to  £120,000  for  its  directors.  Quite 
rightly  too.  Camelot  has  no  legal  obliga- 


tion to  give  away  its  profits  and  it 
claims  anyway  that  the  £500,000  allo- 
cated for  its  first  year  already  pruts  it 
into  the  top  30  UK  corporate  donors  to 
charity.  But  that  is  not  the  point  It  has 
a strong  moral  obligation  to  do  so.  First, 
as  a new  company  in  a new  era  of 
corporate  responsibility  it  should  set 
standards.  Second,  although  it  won  the 
contract  against  fierce  competition,  it  is 
a monopoly  and  ought  to  be  sensitive  to 
accusations  of  monopoly  profits.  Third, 
a company  so  totally  dependent  on  good 
causes  for  its  very  existence  ought  to  be 
setting  its  own  agenda  for  corporate 
donations.  If  it  rejects  these  arguments, 
then  for  public  relations  reasons  alone 
a huge  increase  in  charitable  donations 
| would  have  been  priceless  in  defusing 
I an  inevitable  public  outcry.  For  a start, 
Camelot  should  atone  by  adopting  one 
of  its  own  techniques  — by  mining  over 
a large  slice  of  last  year's  profits  to  be 
given  away  this  year.  With  bonuses. 


YOUR  editorial  (A  curfew 
on  commonsense,  June 
$ missed  the  point.  It  is 
commonsense  that  young  chil- 
dren left  supervised,  espe- 
cially at  night,  are  vulnerable 
and  at  risk.  If  parents  are  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  protect 
them,  then  “society”  must 
step  in.  We  get  calls  to  our 
charity  from  parents  of  chil- 
dren bullied  by  gangs  of  eight- 
and  nine-year-olds  in  their 
own  neighbourhoods.  These 
parents  keep  their  own  chil- 
dren In  but  say  that  the  other 
children  are  out  at  all  hours 
and  are  out  of  control. 

I have  seen  children  out  at 
night  on  Queensway  in  Lon- 
don grabbing  handbags  from 
unwary  foreign  visitors  and 
have  myself  been  targeted  by 
eight-year -olds  who  attempted 
to  pickpocket  me  at  10pm. 
■Some  of  these  children  have 
been  recruited  by  drug  dealers 
and  thieves.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims of  neglect  and  for  the  rest 
of  us  to  pretend  it  isn't  hap- 
pening and  to  ignore  the  prob- 
lem is  intolerable  in  a caring 
society. 

What  you  have  done  is  to 
exaggerate  and  misrepresent 
the  whole  idea  of  curfews  to 
discredit  it — children  become 
“young  people",  “black" 
people  automatically  will  be 
victims,  and  you  facetiously 
bring  in  the  Rio  de  Janeiro 
police  to  annihilate  the  kids. 
At  least  Jack  Straw  is  trying 
to  protect  children. 

(Dr)  Michele  Elliott. 

Director,  Kidscape. 

152  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
London  SW1W  9TR. 
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JACK  Straw's  claim  (Let- 
ters, June  4j  that  his  pro- 
posal is  “a  policy  for  child  pro- 
tection" is  Orwellian 
gobbledegook.  It  also  captures 
the  reversal  evident  in  much 
recent  child-protection  policy, 
which  can  be  traced  to  the 
media  coverage  of  the  Bulger 
case  and  the  Government's 
knee-jerk  policy  response  afi 
“back  to  basics”.  I 

Children  have  become  the 
focus  of  a moral  panic.  Media 
presentations  have  trans- 
formed them  from  the  “sugar 
and  spice”  angels  of  an  earlier 
social  construct  into  Inher- 
ently evil  demons  who.  typify- 
ing Britain's  declining  moral 
standards,  seem  incapable  of 
distinguishing  right  from 
wrong.  In  this  process  the  no- 
tion of  “child  protection”  has 
become  sadly  distorted. 

Instead  of  policies  to  protect 
children  in  the  community, 
politicians  and  some  sections 
of  the  media  prefer  to  promote 
policies  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity from  children.  Straw’s 
proposal  ^profoundly  undem- 
ocratic ami  denies  children 
and  young  people  rights 
which  we,  as  adults,  take  to  be 
central  to  living  in  a civil 
community. 

Bob  Franklin. 

Dept  of  Sociological  Studies, 
(Adversity  of  Sheffield. 
Northumberland  Road, 

Sheffield  SI02TU. 

I AM  pleased  to  see  there  are 
some  knee-jerk-reactionary, 
woolly-minded  liberals  read- 
ing the  Guardian  and  not  just 
writing  your  leader  columns  - 


It  must  give  you  great  suc- 
cour. The  fact  is  that  there  is  a 
problem  of  youth  disorder  an 
our  streets,  and  it  is  growing 
year  on  year.  Neither  yon.  nor 
your  correspondents  yester- 
day, offer  any  sort  ctf  solution. 

I do  not  know  whether  cur- 
fews would  help  to  cut  crime 
and  disorder,  but  that  is  what 
pilot  schemes  are  far,  as  Jack 
Straw  says.  Your  hysterical 
reaction  does  the  paper  a 
disservice.  , 

Stephen  Doherty. 

21  Petersfield  Rise, 

London  SW15  4AE. 

IT  IS  difficult  to  be  certain 
whether  Jack  Straw  is  seri- 
ous about  his  curfew  plan,  as 
the  details  he  has  given  us  ap- 
pear to  show  an  escape  route 
for  a future  Labour  Home  Sec- ; 
retary  in  the  proposed  consul- 1 
tation  with  local  authorities. 
He  Is  probably  playing  politics 
in  attempting  to  emphasise 
that  New  Labour  is  based  on  a 
set  of  values,  one  of  which,  the 
exercise  of  personal  responsi- 
bility, has  been  hopelessly 
understated  by  the  left  for 
over  20  years. 

This  is  an  admirable  aim 
hut  I would  ask  whether  Jack 
Straw  Is  any  good  at  doing 
this.  He  might  be  more  credi- 
ble if  he  were  to  speak  more  in 
genera]  terms  of  the  need  for 
personal  responsibility  and 
the  exercise  of  civic  duty 
rattier  than  continually  pull- 
ing these  spectacular  and  un- 
settling rabbits  out  of  hats. 
Martin  Hutchison. 

48  Archers  Avenue, 

Stirling  FK7  7RJ. 


YOUR  criticisms  of  Jack 
Straw's  proposal  are  un- 
warranted and  mistaken.  Few 
people  believe  that  young  chil- 
dren should  be  on  the  streets 
until  llpm.  It  is  disgraceful 
that  this  situation  has  been 
allowed  to  escalate  under  the 
Conservatives.  Labour  aims  to 
act  in  the  true  interests  of 
children  and  the  wider  com- 
munity. Not  to  do  so  would  be 
an  abdication  cf  our  responsi- 
bility. If  Labour  was  apeing 
the  Tories,  it  would  be  doing 

nothing 

David-John  Collins. 

Station  Road.  Groombridge, 
Tunbridge  Wells  TN3  9QX- 

COULD  somebody  please 
give  me  a convincing 
reason  why  the  Conservative, 
and  now  the  Labour,  parties 
are  so  fascinated  by  the  Amer- 
ican methods  of  dealing  with 
crime?  Just  what  is  the  sense 
In  using  as  a role-model  a 
country  which  has  turned  to 
populist  methods  of  dealing  , 
with  anti-social  behaviour  be- 1 
cause  it’s  been  unable  to  im- 
plement ways  of  creating 
greater  national  social 
cohesion? 

If  we  must  ape  another 
country’s  policies,  at  least 
please  select  ones  which  are 
working  from  positives,  such 
as  consistently  lower  crime 
rates,  successful  policies  of 
handling  young  people,  and 
sustained  communities.  We 
could  be  looking  within 
Europe,  instead  of  to  the  US. 
Hilary  Legard. 

53  Harwood  Road, 

London  SW6. 


HAS  Mr  Straw  not  noticed 
that  in  the  last  17  years, 
while  the  number  of  juveniles 
involved  in  crime  and  the 
costs  of  following  up  and  deal- 
ing with  it  have  escalated,  the 
youth  services  have  been  al- 
most completely  destroyed  on 
the  altar  of  cutting  public  ex- 
penditure? Why  are  the  public 
never  informed  of  the  enor- 
mous public  expenditure  on 
following  up  and  punishing 
the  miscreants  — not  just 
once  but  again  and  again  and 
again? 

I J Gibson. 

Woodlands, 
la  Pulteney  Street, 

(JllapooL 

Rossshire  IV26  2 UP. 

I LAST  experienced  a curfew 
as  a teenager  in  Copenhagen 
during  the  occupation  <1940- 
45).  It  was  entirely  contra-pro- 
ductive and  the  idea  will  lose 
Jack  Straw  more  voters  than 
he  may  gain. 

Eva  Rogers. 

Midsummer  Place. 

66  Maids  Causeway, 

Cambridge  CB5  8DD. 

TO  the  psychologist  Carl 
Jung,  the  ‘‘shadow”  was 
the  repressive  side  of  the  psy- 
che which  got  projected  onto 
whole  groups  of  human  be- 
ings. who  then  became  scape- 
goats for  wider  social  failure. 
In  the  case  of  Jack  Straw,  our 
"shadow  home  secretary”, 
the  term  could  not  be  more 
apt. 

Roger  Moody. 

218  Liverpool  Road. 

London  Nl  1LE. 


What  price  the  trauma  of  the  rest  of  us? 


Happy  hour 

THE  Government  is  propos- 
ing to  extend  the  opening 
hours  for  public  houses  by  one 
hour  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings  (Extra  hour  for 
drinkers  at  weekend,  May  31  >. 
Why  just  one  hour?  Why  only 
Fridays  and  Saturdays? 

Given  the  more  irregular 
working  patterns  in  a modem 
economy,  it  would  make  more 
sense  to  propose  complete  de- 
regulation. This  would  also 
resolve  the  problem  of  nui- 
sance and  disorder  that 
results  from  pubs  ejecting  cus- 


tomers at  the  same  closing 
time.  For  people  worried 
about  alcohol  problems.  I 
would  point  out  that  past  ex- 
perience of  liberalisations  has 
revealed  a concomitant  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  and  sever- 
ity of  alcohol  problems. 

Deregulation  would  boost 
the  economy,  by  permitting  an 
extension  of  trade  that  is  cur- 
rently outlawed.  It  would 
remove  the  Interference  with 
personal  liberty  which  pre- 
vents people  from  taking  a 
drink  when  they  want  one. 
Danny  Frederick. 

4 Moyne  Place, 

London  NW107EN. 


No  shadows  after  dark 


I HAVE  noticed,  while  travel- 
ling to  work,  that  the 
Guardian  letters  page  is  in- 
creasingly plagued  by  shadow 
ministers  behaving  irrespon- 
sibly (Jack  Straw's  guest  for 
street  cred,  and  Word  perfect, 
June  4).  These  people  not  only 
lower  the  tone  of  the  page,  but 
also  encourage  other  politi- 
cians to  copy  their  destruc- 
tive and  attention-seeking  ac- 
tivities. Supposedly 

intractable  social  problems 
such  as  this  often  require  rad- 
ical solutions.  An  imaginative 
approach  would  be  to  impose 
a curfew  and  limit  shadow 
ministers'  letters  to  Saturday 
mornings. 

Of  course,  some  shadow 
ministers  would  be  forced 
into  expressing  their  opinions 
in  other  forums,  such  as  their 
constituency  parties,  where 
they  might  face  hostility  and 
ridicule.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
at  root  a policy  for  their  pro- 
tection. since  it  will  encour- 
age them  to  think  before  they 
write  to  the  papers. 

(Prof)  Paul  BrickeQ. 

35  Godwin  Road, 

London  E7  OLF. 


YOU  report  (June  3)  David 
Evans  MP  as  saying,  over 
the  Rod  Richards  resignation: 
"People  who  accept  high 
office,  a minister  of  the 
crown,  wear  an  England 
shirt."  Eh?  In  the  context  of 
the  resignation  of  a Welsh 
Office  minister  from  the  Brit- 
ish government? 

Dave  Hewitt. 

170  Sandiefield  Road. 

Glasgow  G5. 

"VIIERE  has  been  some  dis- 
I mission  of  the  most  boring 
headline  in  your  recent  let- 
ters pages.  I cannot  remem- 
ber if  it  was  yourselves  or  one 
of  your  competitors  which 
published,  some  years  a®), 
the  headline  "Political  crisis  ; 
in  Andorra”.  Surely  this  ! 
would  win  by  a mile. 

TMHaU.  | 

47  cedars  Road,  1 

London  SW4  0PN. 

Please  include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters.  We  regret 
we  cannot  acknowledge  those 
not  used 


IT  IS  difficult  to  describe  the 
complexity  of  my  responses 
to  the  harrowing  testament  of 
PC  David  Frost  an  officer  at 
the  Hillsborough  disaster, 
and  his  large  compensation 
award  (Front  page,  June  4). 
David,  my  heart  goes  out  to 
you.  But  I was  nearby,  and  I 
saw  things  that  like  you, 
turned  my  stomach.  And  I 
don’t  just  mean  the  corpses. 

Some  of  the  police  that  day 
were  heroes.  But  the  fact  that 
you  were  led  by  donkeys  was 
obvious  to  any  supporter. 
Donkeys  with  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  supporters 
under  their  care.  This  injus- 
tice was  compounded  by  out- 
I rageous  slander  on  the  sup- 
porters who  you  now  praise, 
and  a stone  wall  of  silence 
from  those  who  knew  the 
truth.  Like  you.  David. 

How  we  needed  you  back 
then,  when  Kelvin  Mackenzie 
was  busy  calling  Liverpool 
fans  “scum”.  The  very  fans 
who  had  ripped  up  advertis-  I 
ing  hoardings  to  stretcher  the  , 


Roy  on  Roy 

Roy  hattersley  has 
worked  himself  Into  a fine 
old  tizz  over  my  TV  portrait  of 
j Roy  Jenkins,  A Very  Social 
Democrat  (End piece,  June  3). 
He  would  do  a greater  service 
: to  politics  — and  journalism 
— if  be  had  not  distorted  the 
programme  out  of  recognition  i 
to  suit  his  argument  I 

He  claims  that  “we  heard 
nothing  of  Jenkins's  restless 
political  ideology1'.  Not  true. 
There  was,  for  instance,  a 
lengthy  section  in  the  film 
where  Jenkins  talked  about 
his  libertarian  political  be- 
liefs. Hattersley  further 
claims  that  we  ignored  Jen- 
kins's contribution  to  levering 
the  Labour  Party  back  to  the 
centre-ground. 

Yet  we  had  Jenkins  specifi- 
cally saying:  “Without  the 
shock  of  the  SDP.  the  Labour 
Party  would  have  gone  on 
making  itself  into  a remote 
sect  and  advocating  increas- 
ingly outnof-the-way  politics.” 
Michael  Cockerell. 

Political  Documentaries. 

BBC  Westminster. 

4 Mill  bank. 

London  SWlP  3JQ. 


dying  and  dead,  while  many 
police  looked  on,  unable  to  act 
against  orders.  Imagine  what 
that  would  have  done  to  your 
own  post-traumatic  stress. 

How  many  alcoholics  has  it 
made  In  Liverpool?  How 
many  marriages  has  it  bro- 
ken up?  And  what  do  we  pay 
my  teenage  cousin,  a veteran 
of  the  Leppings  Lane,  if  he 
still  can't  sleep  at  night? 

Of  all  the  sickening  flash- 
backs 1 still  get,  one  remains 
most  poignant  After  it  was 
all  over,  and  fans  like  myself 1 
were  being  herded  out  by  1 
mounted  policemen,  there 
was  an  ominous  hush.  Sud- 
denly.  a Liverpool  fan  began 
bleating  like  a sheep.  Soon 
there  was  a macabre  cacoph- 
ony of  farmyard  noises  played 
out  for  the  silent  police, 
watching  like  farmers  taking 
animals  to  slaughter.  The 
essential  truth  of  that  Tan's 
observation  still  haunts  me. 
and  is  borne  out  by  th^p 
huge  police  damages.  When 
the  farmer  suffers  doing  his 


A Country  Diary 


job.  we  subsidise  him  better. 
For  the  lowly  animals  from 
Liverpool  who  paid  to  watch  a 
game  of  football,  there  were 
only  ever  two  options.  Con- 
tempt or  slaughter. 

Stephen  Me  Gann. 

Saffron  Walden, 

Essex  CB11. 

THOSE  of  us  Who  Stood  on 
the  Leppings  Lane  terrace 
on  that  tragic  day  hare  little 
sympathy  for  the  police.  We 
remember  that  for  10  or  so 
crucial  minutes  they  pre- 
vented fans  from  escaping  the 
Pen  by  pushing  them  back 
and  by  refusing  to  open  the 
gate  your  picture  shows  so 
madly  open.  We  then  suf- 
tered  the  extra  trauma  of 
being  accused  by  the  Sun  of 
not  only  causing  the  deaths  of 
our  fellow  fans  but  of  robbing 
and  Piss  mg  on  their  bodies. 
Compensation:  a refund  on 
the  ticket  price. 

S Downing. 

33  Minster  Court. 

Liverpool  L7  3QD. 


HARTLAND  TO  BUDE:  Pink 
thrift  and  dazzling  yellow 
gorse  are  intermixed  on  the 
cliff  edge,  high  above  a roar- 
ing sea.  Creamy  spume  is 
driven  onto  boulder  beaches 
and  wisps  of  it  whirl  up  the 
cliffs  in  eddies.  This  stretch  of 
coast,  running  south  from 
Hartiand  Point,  takes  the  full 
brunt  of  westerly  winds. 
Hedgerow  trees  in  the 
sparsely-populated  hinterland 
are  severely  stunted,  shrink- 
ing away  from  prevailing! 
weather  and,  along  the  coast 
natural  vegetation  hugs  the 
ground.  Short  streams,  with 
headwaters  rising  just  west  of 
those  flowing  to  the  Tamar 
and  Torridge,  have  cut  out 
deep  valleys,  often  with  rocky 
gorges  and  waterfalls  before 
the  shore.  The  coastal  path 
climbs  and  plunges  precipi- 
tously up  and  down  between 
cliffs,  many  looming  more 
than  400  feet  above  the  nar- 
row valley  mouths.  After  a 
bus  ride  to  Hartland,  we  walk 
through  bluebell  woods  on  a 
muddy  path  strewn  with  haw- 
thorn petals,  past  the  land- 


mark of  Stoke  s tall  church 
tower  to  an  isolated  ruin,  and 
uien  on  the  coastal  path  to 
fudf-  more  than  12  miles 
south.  Clifftop  fields  are 
ipreen  after  a fortnight's  rain, 

!Tith  ^ bald 
of  folded  strata,  sheer 
twk  slabs  and  crumbling, 
slipping  earth.  Coastal  vS- 
h.rf  ^ave  remarkable  flowery 
turfs  carpeted  with  pale  blue 
vernal  squill,  yellow  vetch, 
silvery-pink 
thrift.  White  bladder  campl- 
f^sront  burnet  roses 
and  tussocks  of  thrift  cling  to 
rocky  outcrops  and,  on  damp 
sites,  primroses  and  violets 
are  still  flowering  after  an 
exceptionally  late  cold  spring. 
Drifts  of  bluebells  and  uncurl- 
fTf  ferns  grow  amongst  dwarf 
thickets  of  sloe,  bramble,  ivy 
and  honeysuckle,  which  har- 
bour boisterous  wrens  and 
blackcaps.  On  the  last  lap. 
south  from  Morwenstow,  we 
are  overlooked  by  the  huge, 
white  dishes  and  spheres  of 
the  incongruous  listening 
station. 

VIRGINIA  SPIERS 
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Love  and  death  in 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


PORTENTOUS  news 

from  the  world  of 


opinion-forming; 
Tafei-Grorge  Theridicmous 


an  impure  world 


fe  to  give  op  hla  Sunday 


Times  gossip  column.  He 
took  the  decision,  we 
gather,  after  a lengthy  chat 
^aimran Khan  (they met 
at  Khan  s Wedding  to  Je- 
mima, where  the  Cypriot 

™ on  Bucks  Fizz  duty),  but 
the  detail  is  sketchy.  “He’s 
^ ^ajgh,"  is  aUaT-G  in- 
sMerwUlsay  about  amove 
that  comes  less  than  half- 
way  through  a contract  that 
binds  him  until  December 
rumour  has  it  however, 
that  he  has  concluded  that 
gossip  Is  too  trivial  for  one 
of  his  intellect.  In  his  short 
tenure  at  the  Sunday  Times. 
Tato-George  has  broken far 
too  many  scoops  to  mention. 

while  dose  students  will  ar- 
gue among  themselves  as  to 

which  was  bis  finest  Some 
will  favour  the  account  of 
R upert  Ploppingsteln- 
Clump-Bird  bath’s  50th 
birthday  party  in  Klosters. 
at  which  the  Countess 
Sehzyxkzys  von  Spzzyx 
chipped  a fingernail.  Others 
will  cite  the  revelation 
(shortly  before  the  News  of 
the  World  ran  five  lurid 
pages)  that  his  friend 
Johnny  Bryan  would  never 
sell  his  story.  Whichever, 
the  Nicosian  tray-bearer 
will  be  grievously  missed. 


Commentary 


Bennett 


LI 


A ROW  erupts  in  cyber- 
space between  John 
Diamond,  Emeritus 
Professor  of  E-mailology  at 
the  University  of  Web  (for- 
merly Web  Polytechnic), 
and  a woman  eager  to  found 
a “site”  for  her  fellow  Jew- 
ish hacks.  The  professor’s 
anger  at  what  he  sees  as  self- 
ghettoisadon  has  driven 
him  to  break  into  Yiddish. 
For  those  interested,  the  de- 
bate is  being  conducted  on 
CompuServe,  Applications 
to  join  the  on-line  Jewish 
Journalists  Guild  to  its 
founder,  Josephine  Bacon. 


ESS  than  a week  since 
her  conviction  for 
manslaughter  and  sub- 
sequent release  were 
extensively  reported,  Sara 
Thornton  has  returned  to 
public  notice  — as  cover-girl 
hi  the  Independent  news- 
paper. Her  familiar  features, 
graced  with  her  now  equally 
celebrated  “goddess  stone”, 
introduce  two  instalments  of 
love  letters  which  Thornton 
wrote  from  prison  to  a wari 
called  George  Delf.  The  pen- 
pals are  pictured  grinning  in 
a tree  and  posing  in  a park. 
And  the  letters?  They  illus- 
trate what  we  already  know, 
that  Thornton  is  intelligent, 
articulate,  and  convinced  that 
her  husband's  death  was  not 
her fault 

The  only  surprise  here  is 
Mr  Del£  who  wrote  to  Thorn- 
ton in  August  1990,  and  of- 
fered to  help  her,  if  he  could. 
Within  a month  or  so.  we  dis- 
cover, the  two  were  on  mole- 
kissing  terms.  “Darling." 
Sara  writes,  “when  I get  out 
you  can  kiss  all  my  other 
moles!”  Other  comments 


relate  to  her  case.  “I  am  not 
nuts,  and  I never  was,"  she 
writes  — an  assertion  which 
sounds  a little  strange  after 
her  recent  defence  of  dimin- 
ished responsibility  on  ac- 
count of  a personality  dis- 
order called  “dissociation". 
Thornton  was  unable  to  give 
evidence  at  her  retrial,  it  was 
explained  by  her  counsel,  be- 
cause of  this  very  disorder. 

Dissociation  has  not,  how- 
ever. prevented  Sara  Thorn- 
ton from  informing  the  Inde- 
pendent that  “Malcolm  and  I 
were  a disaster  waiting  to 
happen”.  Clearly  concerned 
that  four  pages  of  letters 
might  not  be  enough  Sara 
Thornton,  the  Independent 
cleared  more  space  for  an  in- 
terview in  which  she  is  intro- 
duced as  “a  tortured  soul  in 
search  of  peace”.  Here, 
Thornton’s  explanation  for 
not  giving  evidence  Is  that 
she  had  talked  about  the  kill- 
ing so  much,  that  “Z  honestly 
do  not  think  I could  have 
given  a true  account . . .”.  Her 
interviewer  is  sympathetic: 
“She  is  someone  who  needs  a 
hug."  Lest  her  buggability  be 
in  any  doubt,  the  interview  is 
illustrated  by  yet  another  pic- 
ture of  Ms  Thornton,  looking 
forlorn  in  her  “Victims  of  In- 
justice” t-shirt. 

The  Thorn ton/Delf  corre- 
spondence, which  will  shortly 
be  published  by  Penguin  as 
Love  On  The  Wing:  Letters  Of 
Hope  From  Prison,  is  just  the 
start  of  a bumper  Thornton 
season,  also  featuring  Provo- 


cation. a Cutting  Edge 
Special  (filmed  before  the 
retrial),  in  which  she  will  tell 
her  side  of  things  to  Channel 
4 viewers,  and  a BBC  drama 
(completed  before  the  retrial) 
on  which  Thornton  had  script 
approval.  The  BBC  says  the 
play,  entitled  Killing  Me 
Softly,  will  tell  “Sara’s  story" 
while  “tackling  the  issues  of 
provocation  and  domestic  vio- 
lence”. Later,  we  are  prom- 
ised a book  about  Thornton’s 
time  in  prison.  After  that, 
who  knows  — a chat  show?  A 
recipe  book? 

It  is  nothing  new.  of  course, 
for  someone  who  has  killed  to 
become  a celebrity.  The  de- 
mand for  documentation  of 
true-life  bloodshed  is  such 
that  killers  cannot  keep  up 
the  supply;  a shortage  which 
expiates  the  the  regular  recy- 
clings of  Jack  the  Ripper  theo- 
ries, and  the  annual  output  of 
murder  anthologies  which 
rely  on  breadth,  rather  than 
depth,  for  reader  stimulation. 
For  all  their  authors’  protes- 
tations that  slaughter  studies 
are  a respectable  branch  of 
psychology,  most  books  and 
articles  about  killers  are  sim- 
ply literary  freak  shows,  pro- 
duced with  varying  degrees  of 
polish  and  gloat  The  biogra- 
phies fascinate  precisely  be- 
cause their  subjects  are  so 
grotesquely  different  from 
ourselves. 

Sara  Thornton,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  long  been  intro- 
duced to  the  public  as  some- 
one we  can  readily  compre- 


hend: an  abused  woman  first, 
and  a killer  second  Her  case 
was  adopted  and  publicised 
by  the  pressure  group.  Justice 
for  Women,  in  its  mission  to 
make  the  defence  of  “slow 
burn”  provocation  available 
to  battered  women  who  face  a 
murder  charge.  In  the  cases  of 
Emma  Humphreys,  who  had 
been  repeatedly  brutalised 
and  raped  by  a vicious  pimp, 
and  of  Kiranjit  Ahluwalia. 
who  endured  a decade  of  as- 
saults and  rapes  by  her  hus- 
band, the  JFW  campaign  was 
well  supported  by  the  evi- 
dence. It  was  clear  that  both 
women  had  been  abominably 
treated  by  a judicial  system 
which  has  been  consistently 
harsher  to  provoked  women 
than  to  provoked  men. 

But  Thornton’s  story  is  too 
ambiguous  to  bolster  the  de- 
fence of  cumulative  provoca- 
tion; indeed,  the  retrial  judge 
sentenced  her  on  the  basis 
that  “abnormality  of  mind", 
rather  than,  provocation,  had 
diminished  her  responsi- 


Already,  regardless 
of  the  judge’s 
comments,  she  is 
beginning  to 
acquire 
martyr  status 


bility.  So  what  can  we  learn 
from  the  case  of  Sara  Thorn- 
ton? Not  much,  except  that  a 
pair  of  unpredictable,  occa- 
sionally violent,  heavy 
drinkers  should  avoid  living 
together.  Or.  more  impor- 
tantly. that  the  mandatory 
life  sentence  for  murder  is  ab- 
surd, taking  no  account  of  the 
fcet  that  every  murder  is  dif- 
ferent, and  that  not  ail  mur- 
derers deserve  lengthy  incar- 
ceration. 

But  this  cannot  satisfy  Sara 
Thornton’s  supporters.  "As 


far  as  we  are  concerned,  it’s 
still  3 major  victory,”  said 
representative  of  Justice  for 
Women  last  week.  In  other 
words,  because  their  cam- 
paign for  a retrial  was  based 
on  provocation,  and  because 
Sara  Thornton  won  her 
retrial,  her  case  is  still  to  be 
claimed  as  a victory  for 
women  victims  of  male  bat- 
tering, and  thus,  for  women 
in  general,  oppressed  as  we 
all  must  be  by  institutional 
ised  male  violence. 

If  It  helps  Sara  Thornton 
privately  to  believe  that  she 
stabbed  her  comatose  hus- 
band under  provocation,  one 
can  hardly  object;  she  needs, 

as  the  Independent  says,  to 
find  peace.  For  newspapers 
and  programme-makers  to  en- 
dorse this  interpretation  is  a 

different  matter.  Already, 
regardless  of  the' judge’s  com- 
ments. she  is  beginning  to  ac- 
quire martyr  status;  becom- 
ing. to  paraphrase  Brigitte 
Bardot,  the  Jeanne  d’Arc  of 
provocation.  The  beatific  iro 
pression  is  enhanced  by 
Thornton’s  “goddess  stone' 
head-dress,  a symbol,  she 
says,  of  her  “right  as  a wom- 
an to  be  who  I am” 

Like  Princess  Diana’s  reve- 
lation of  self-mutilation  and 
bulimia,  Thornton's  claim  to 
representative  victimhood  is 
now  being  allowed  to  to 
eclipse  the  larger  factors 
which  differentiate  her  from 
most  women:  one  is  royal, 
and  the  other  a killer  who  suf- 
fers from  a personality  dis- 
order. To  claim,  as  the  BBC 
does,  that  the  dramatisation 
of  Thornton's  story  “serves  a 
wide  public  interest”  is  either 
to  misrepresent  her  case,  or 
to  suggest  that  such  mental 
abnormalities  are  a female 
commonplace. 

One  can  only  hope  that  Kill- 
ing Me  Softly  makes  it  clear 
that  the  real  victim  in  the 
Thornton  case  remains  the  al- 
coholic. sporadically  violent 
and  now  dead  Malcolm 
Thornton  Judging  by  the 
title,  it  seems  unlikely. 


Despite  the  spectacular  failure  of  Ariane  5,  the  space  race  will  continue  at  an 
ever-more-furious  pace,  argues  Tim  Radford.  Vast  fortunes  beckon  the  players 


I 


N response  to  the  report 
here  about  how  a woman 
journalist  has  become 
besotted  with  the  “taut 
th  i ghs  of  Mandy  Mandelson 
MP'\  as  unleashed  on  the 


disco  floor,  a letter  arrives 
from  London.  'This  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  those  of  us 
who  were  at  the  Young 
Labour  disco  at  conference 
last  year,"  writes  someone 
with  an  illegible  signature 
(Kieran  Simpson?). 
“Mandy’s  disco-dancing 
skills  were  clearly  delight- 
ing several  young  members 
dancing  around  him  in 
Brighton.”  First  Mandy’s 
babysitter  writes  In.  now 
his  dance  partners . . . Who- 
ever next?  One  of  the 
Korean  businessman  he 
met  during  his  Barclays- 
sponsored  trip  to  boost  Ori- 
ental trade  links  with  Hart- 
lepool, perhaps? 


Billion-dollar  hiccup 


IN  the  race  to  become 
Britain's  first  brand- 
named  train  station, 
Wembley  Central  takes  an 
early  lead.  Privatised 
station  owner  North  Lon- 
don Railways  admits  that 
several  anonymous  firms 
show  an  inters t,  reports  the 
Wembley  Observer.  Deny- 
ing rumours  that  Wembley 
Carlsberg  (the  lager  com- 
pany is  a sponsor  at  Euro 
96)  is  imminent  commer- 
cial director  Bryan  Leaker 
declares:  “Any  name 
change  would  have  to  have 
customer  benefit”  What 
the  hell  does  this  mean? 


IN  a feature  on  post-elec- 
tion job  prospects  for 
Tory  MPs  in  marginal 
seats,  careers  consultant 
- John  Stork  is  bullish  about 
” Gyles  Brandreth.  “There’s 
lots  going  on  for  him,”  he 
ana  cn  there  is.  In 


lots  going  ■ 

says— and  so  there  Is.  In 
addition  to  Brandreth’s 
Brainstorm,  his  weekly 
page  of  pozzies  (Who's  the 
odd  one  out:  Hitler,  Stalin. 
Lulu  or  Pol  Pot?)  in  OK! 
Magazine,  we  stumble  upon 
his  “Prize  Crossword”  in 

Dogs  Today,  which  until 

recentlv  was  the  home  of 
the  astrologer  Jack  Bussell 
Grant.  Sis  Across:  “Breed 
chosen  by  Mngers  Jarvis 
and  Joe  (6,7)  . Still,  itis 
good  to  see  him  keeping 
busy.  Just  so  long  as  his 

constitnency.dutiesaren  t 

interfering. 


TEN  years  ago.  US, 
British  - and  Euro- 
pean . scientists 
dreamed  up  a set  of 
space  probes  and 
set  the  controls  for  the  heart 
of  the  Sun.  Yesterday  a de- 
cade of  effort  exploded  in  a £5 
billion  firework  display  over 
French  Guiana. 

The  nine  , planets  of  the 
solar  system  — and  all  life  on 
one  of  them  — are  a gift  from 
the  Sim;  a vast,  dense  thermo- 
nuclear furnace  91  million 
miles  away  which  showers 
the  planet  with  100  billion 
watts-worth  of  energy  and 
kick  starts  atmospheric  circu- 
lation, the  hydrological  cycle, 
and  plant  growth  every  day, 
everywhere  in  the  world.  The 
idea  was  simple:  to  find  out 
how  tiie  local  star  worked, 
why  it  had  spots  and  why  it 
had  them  in  11-year  cycles. 

By  the  time  engineers  in 
French  Guiana  were  ready  to 
launch  yesterday,  part  of  the 
research  was  already  in 
place.  There  was  already  a 
satellite  called  Sabo,  in  orbit 
in  a kind  of  gravitational 
hammock  called  a Lagrang- 
ian  point  (where  the  pull  of 
Earth  and  Sun  cancel  each 
other),  watching  the  Sun  24 
hours  a day.  Hie  Americans 
had  inaugurated  Gong,  short 
for  Global  Oscillation.  Net- 
work Group,  to  “listen  to"  to 
seismic  waves  in  the  Sun.  The 
British  had  also  just  turned 
on  Cutlass,  a Collaborative 
Twin  Location  Aurora  Sonnet- 
ing System,  to  learn  more 
about  the  northern  lights:  an- 
other pyrotechnic  effect  of  the 
Sun's  rays.  And  the  star  turn 
was  to  be  Cluster.  £500  mil- 
lion in  all  to  build,  launch  and 
operate  four  identical  satel- 
lites that  would  orbit  to  for- 
mation in  the  solar  wind, 
monitoring  the  hot  breath  of 
the  heavens. 

As  British  space  scientists 
point  out,  when  the  Sun 
sneezes,  the  Earth  catches  a 
cold.  Sudden  surges  of  solar 
power  can  screw  up  radio- 
communications.  shut  down 
television  and  navigation  sat- 


ellites and  short-circuit 
power  grids.  Each  time  this 
happens,  the  cost  runs  into 
hundreds  of  millions. 

Cluster  was  on  board 
Ariane  5 because  it  was.  in 
effect  a cheap  ride.  Yester- 
day’s launch  was  to  have  been 
a test  flight  instead  of  ballast 
it  carri^l  a scientific  experi- 


ment Experimenters  used  to 
make  satellites  in  pairs,  with 
a spare  in  case  the  first  one 
went  wrong.  But  today's  ex- 
periments are  so  complex, 
and  so  expensive,  that 
research  budgets  could  not 
stand  the  duplication.  And 
anyway,  since  1968  the  Euro- 
pean space  engineers  have 


taken  14  consecutive  science 
experiments  and  lobbed  them 
into  perfect  orbit.  Cluster 
would  have  been  the  15th. 

And  it  was  aboard  Europe's 
giant  a new,  ultra-heavy-duty 
space  truck  originally  to  do 
duty  as  part  of  Europe’s  ambi- 
tions for  manned  flight,  and 
Europe’s  contribution  in  the 


international  space  station  — 
itself  a grandiose  cold-war 
project  that  echoed  2001:  A 
Space  Odyssey.  Britain,  then 
and  now',  did  not  want  to  get 
involved  in  manned  flight 
The  cold  war  ended,  the  space 
station  underwent  a series  of 
metamorphoses  and  is  now  a 
multinational  partnership  led 
by  the  US  and  Russia,  and 
Ariane  5 turned  into  a differ- 
ent kind  of  rocket  one  de- 
signed to  catch  a bigger  share 
of  the  satellite-launch  market 
Its  predecessor,  Ariane  4,  had 
put  around  100  bits  of  hard- 
ware into  orbit,  but  Europe 
needed  a giant  because  satel- 
lites are  becoming  bigger,  and 
so  are  ambitions  in  space. 
Ariane  5 was  designed  to  kick 
seven  tons  of  payload  up  to  a 
speed  of  five  miles  a second. 

It  was  designed  for  a grow- 
ing market  The  Russians  and 
the  Americans  dominate  it, 
but  the  Chinese  have  ambi- 
tions and  Europe,  too,  has 
always  wanted  part  of  the 
action.  Networks  of  satellites 
will  provide  hundreds  of 
channels  of  television  from 
Irkutsk  to  Indianapolis,  and 
satellite  phone  links  from 
Timbuctoo  to  Timaru.  Air- 
traffic  controllers,  shipping 
operators  and  Arctic  explor- 
ers can  place  themselves  to 
within  50  metres  using  global- 
positioning  satellites.  Earth- 
resource  satellites  are  find  ing 
buried  rivers  in  Rajasthan, 
warning  of  drought  to  Africa 
and  — using  radar  which  can 
identify  crop  reflections  — 
spotting  massive  £axm  frauds 
in  Europe. 

The  investment  will  go  am 
the  world  now  needs  instru- 
ments in  space  just  to  keep 
Itself  in  business.  Even  Brit- 
ain has  made  a tiny  promise 
of  investment  in  Ariane  5. 
Yesterday's  explosion  will  be 
seen  as  a hiccup.  The  experi- 
ment on  board  — ironically 
conceived  to  the  year  erf  the 
Challenger  disaster  which 
took  seven  astronaut  lives  — 
is  probably  lost  forever.  But 
research  won’t  stop.  Keep 
watching  that  space. 


^TSitinuS  in South  Af‘  Small  earthquake  in  Albania 


■ rica,  wnere  me 
ofcabinet  minister  P*1*  Bo- 
tha was  burgled  last  week. 
Computers,  a TV  set,  a 
microwave,  decanters  and 
even  an  old  kettle  were 
tucked.  The  thieves’  task 
was  simplified  hy  the  ab- 
senceat  the  time  ofMr 

Botha’s  security  chief  at  the 

energy  ministry.  He  has 

been  in  custody  stnee  De- 
cember, when  he  was  ar- 
rested for  theft- 


As  an  election  monitor  in  eastern  Europe, 
Anthony  Daniels  has  been  beaten  and 
jailed.  Yet,  he  says,  democracy  is  at  work 


THE  British  Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Group, 
of  which  I am  a mem- 
ber. has  observed  elections 
to  many  fonneriy  commte 
nist  countries-  They  JJSJ 
all  declared  free  and  fair  by 
the  Organisation  for  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in 
e£o“<OSCE)  - A that 
is,  until  the  recent  Alba- 

1 i&f^ToSCE  should 
have  decided  to  draw  the 
fine  at  Albania  is  undear- 
After  all.  it  saw  nothing 
undemocratic  in  Georgia 
Stoen  there  was  but  f single 

presidential  candidate, 

there  were  masked  gunmen 
the  polling  booths 

Ld  our  delation  waspr^ 

tected  by  the  KGB  to  lts 
hotel  from  other  gunmen 


on  an  upper  floor.  It  found 
nothing  wrong  is  Azerbai- 
jan when  tme  of  our  mem- 
bers actually  succeeded  in 
a vote  In  tbe  elec- 
tions (for  the  winning  can- 
didate, of  course);  or  noth- 
ing wrong  when  one  of  our 
members  was  assaulted 
during  a count  of  ballots  in 
Ukraine;  or  nothing  wrong 
to  Armenia,  when  the  main 
opposition  party  was 
banned  outright  Indeed,  it 
openly  demanded  of  its 
election  observers  there 
that  they  find  three  posi- 
tive points  to  say  about  tbe 
elections.  By  these  stan- 
dards. tbe  elections  in  Al- 
bania were  free  and  fair.  So 
why  has  the  OSCE  been  so 
damning  about  them? 

All  the  elections  men- 


tioned above  took  place  in 
countries  which  were  eco- 
nomic basket  cases.  Alba- 
nia, by  contrast,  appears  to 
be  thriving  .(relatively 
speaking,  of  course).  And  if 
there’s  one  thing  tbe  offi- 
cial mind  hates,  it  is  a sign 
that  people  are  getting  on 
with  their  lives  unassisted 
by  officialdom. 

Many  of  the  election  ob- 
servers in  Albania  were  not 
without  axes  to  grind. 
Others  were  Alhanologlsts 
who  trained  at  a time  when 
a profound  interest  in 
things  Albanian  usually  de- 


noted a certain  ideological 
sympathy  with  the  late 
Enver  Hoxha. 

As  for  the  press  reporting 
of  the  elections,  it  is  sad  to 
note  that  the  withdrawal  of 
the  main  opposition  party 
at  6 o’clock  in  the  evening, 
after  exit  polls  had  sug- 
gested a victory  for  the  gov- 
ernment party,  went  en- 
tirely unremarked:  by 
withdrawing  from  the  elec- 


tions at  so  late  a stage,  it 
made  possible  the  very 
fraud  of  which  it  later 
complained. 

Of  course,  I am  far  from 
suggesting  that  the  elec- 
tions were  conducted  as 
cleanly  as.  say,  Swiss  mu- 
nicipal elections.  It  was 
quite  clear,  for  example, 
that  access  to  television  be- 
fore the  elections  was  in- 
comparably greater  for  tbe 
government  party  than  its 
opponents.  Televisual 
triumphalism  can  work 
against  candidates,  of 
course,  as  Messrs  Kin  nock 
and  Vargas  Llosa  know 
well;  still,  the  impression  of 
nn  fiiirntM.*;  remained. 

And  the  small  demonstra- 
tion mounted  in  Skander- 
beg  Square  by  the  opposi- 
tion on  the  day  following 
tbe  first  round  of  the  elec- 
tions illustrated  to  perfec- 
tion the  maladroitness  of 
the  Berisha  government.  X 
was  myself  arrested  for  try- 
ing to  photograph  the  bru- 
tal and  stupid  way  in  which 
the  police  tried  to  break  up 
the  demonstration  — in 
front  of  all  the  interna- 
tional' election  observers.  A 


couple  of  times  I received  a 
blow  on  the  back  with  a 
truncheon,  and  was  thrown 
into  a Black  Marla,  where  I 
joined  Gramoz  Pashko,  a 
former  minister  of  finunra 
and  visiting  professor  at 
Stirling  University. 

In  the  police  celt  I tried 
to  calm  the  excitable  Mr 
Pashko,  in  case  we  all 
received  the  brutal  beating 
we  heard  being  adminis- 
tered to  another  prisoner. 
Fortunately,  Mr  Pashko  did 
calm  down,  and  we  lived  to 
tell  the  tale. 

My  experience  does  not 
alter  my  conclusion:  after 
all,  I have  never  had  any 
illusions  about  the  conduct 
of  Balkan  policemen  under 
any  conceivable  govern- 
ment. If  the  West  were  now 
to  isolate  Albania  because 
it  judges  it  by  impossibly 
high  standards  and  with 
deeply  tendentious  infor- 
mation, it  would  once  again 
be  betraying  this  small  and 
proud  nation,  as  it  has  be- 
trayed it  many  times 
before. 


Anthony  Daniels  is  a doctor  and 
writer 


Jobs  for  the 
people,  not 
for  the  boys 


John  Redwood 


HERE  is  a crisis  to  the 
European  Union.  Not 
the  ordinary  common  or 

garden  constitutional  crisis, 
regularly  provoked  by  those 
who  want  to  turn  single  mar- 
ket  into  stogie  government 
whilst  pretending  that  it's 
those  who  want  no  change 
who  are  wrecking  the  place. 
This  time  there’s  a real  crisis. 
There’s  a crisis  in  many  fam- 
ilies, where  men  and  women 
have  lost  their  jobs.  There's  a 
crisis  in  German  economic 
performance,  where  the  big- 
gest ever  public-spending  cuts 
are  being  made.  There’s  a cri- 
sis to  Spain,  where  one  in 
four  are  out  of  work.  There's 
a crisis  to  France,  where 
people  have  taken  to  the 
streets  to  protest  at  govern- 
ment economic  policies. 
There’s  meltdown  to  the  meat 
trades  to  Germany.  It  is  these 
issues  politicians  in  western 
Europe  should  be  tackling. 

Tbe  UK  wants  a single  mar- 
ket, not  a stogie  government 
for  Europe.  That  is  a respect- 
able position.  It  is  an  honest 
position.  It  is  what  we 
thought  we  had  signed  up  to. 
ft  is  what  the  British  people 
voted  for  to  a referendum.  It 
is  the  only  position  that  could 
bring  about  a peaceful  and 
prosperous  Europe. 

Sir  Colin  Marshall,  the  new 
CBI  president,  spoke  for 
many  of  us  when  he  rejected 
the  idea  that  we  should  pull 
out  of  Europe,  and  rejected 
the  idea  that  we  wanted  to 
join  a new  federal  state.  He 


pointed  out  that  we  still  do 
not  have  a properly  working 
single  market.  It  is  still  badly 
distorted  by  subsidies  and 
other  restrictions  on  trade. 
There  are  still  large  areas 
where  the  competition  her- 
alded in  the  Treaty  of  Rome 
has  yet  to  be  introduced. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  to 
get  Europe  working  better. 

The  immediate  problems  to 
be  resolved  lie  to  the  beef  and 
fishing  industries.  European 
action,  ostensibly  to  restore 
confidence  in  beef,  has  served 
to  undermine  it  further 
across  the  continent.  German 
butchers  are  even  more  likely 
to  lose  their  jobs  than  British 
ones. 

The  ban  must  be  lifted, 
allied  to  sensible  measures  to 
ensure  that  BSE  declines  and 
that  affected  meat  does  not 
get  into  the  food  chain.  That 
should  not  be  difficult  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  require  the 
slaughter  of  millions  of 
healthy  cattle.  The  British 
government  is  right  to  take 
its  case  around  the  capitals  of 
Europe.  It  should  stress  to 
them  bow  damaged  their  own 
industries  are  by  the  EU 
action  so  far. 


The  British  fishing  indus- 
try is  being  badly  damaged  by 
the  Common  Fisheries  Policy. 
The  practice  of  throwing  dead 
fish  back  into  the  sea  because 
they  do  not  conform  with  reg- 
ulations must  stop.  It  must  be 
replaced  by  controls  on  net 
size.  Quota  hopping  must 
stop.  Spanish  vessels  should 
not  take  British  quota,  pre- 
venting our  fishermen  fishing 
to  our  own  waters. 

Why  is  there  so  much- un- 
employment in  Europe?  It  is 
1 he  direct  result  of  the  social 
policy  and  the  single-cur- 
rency policy.  The  Social 
Chapter  is  widely  recognised 
as  an  engine  of  unemploy- 
ment If  government  sets  too 
high  a price  for  labour,  less 
will  be  hired  Even  John  Pres- 
cott knows  that.  A kindness 
for  the  lower  paid  becomes  a 
cruelty  to  them.  They  dis- 
cover it  is  better  to  have  a 
lower-paid  job.  with  prospects 
of  something  better,  than  hav- 
ing no  job  because  the  mini- 
mum wage  is  too  high. 
Countries  that  have  adopted 
minimum- wage  laws  have 
had  to  relax  them  gradually 
for  various  groups  like  stu- 
dents. as  the  jobs  all  dry  up 
otherwise. 

Less  widely  understood  is 
how  the  stogie  currency  has 
become  the  prime  engine  of 
unemployment  The  Treaty  of 
Maastricht  laid  down  require- 
ments to  join  the  single  cur- 
rency which  have  become  the 
main  guides  for  most  govern- 
ments' economic  policies. 
They  took  no  account  whatso- 
ever of  unemployment  or  eco- 
nomic growth.  They  were  all 
about  tight  money,  exchange 
rates,  interest  rates,  budget 
deficits  and  inflation.  They 
were  a reformulation  of  the 
Exchange  Rate  Mechanism, 
blown  apart  by  the  markets 
because  it  became  a doomsday 
machine  for  many  economies. 


the  case  of  France. 
She  has  maintained  too 


high  an  exchange  rate, 
making  it  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  export  suc- 
cessfully. Factories  have 
closed  as  a result.  She  has 
maintained  high  real  rates  or 
interest  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  businesses  there  to 
invest.  She  has  tried  to  cut 
her  budget  deficit  by  cutting 
public  spending.  It  may  prove 
impossible  to  do  so.  unless 
growth  picks  up.  It  is  easy  to 
enter  the  vicious  circle:  cut 
public  spending,  depress  eco- 
nomic growth,  unemploy- 
ment rises,  pushing  up  public 
spending  and  lowering  tax 
receipts.  This  requires  an- 
other round  of  spending  cuts 
or  tax  increases,  which  de- 
presses growth  more  and 
costs  jobs. 

Britain  should  set  out  how 
we  can  have  a single  market 
that  works.  A programme  to 
deliver  jobs  to  the  peoples  of 
western  Europe  which  wins 
more  sympathy  than  further 
programmes  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  the  political 
classes. 


This  is  the  first  contribution  to 
an  occasional  series  on 
approaches  to  Europe 


Barclays 
relieved  of  a 
million  by 
scheming 
school  pupils 


Barclays  New  Futures  encourages  young  people  to 
rhinlf  laterally  and  act  positively  on  issues  affecting 
dwir  local  communities.  Every  year,  awards  totalling 
£1  million  are  on  offer  to  secondary  schools 
displaying  the  right  combination  of  vision  and  drive. 


This  years  80  award  winners  have just  been 
announced  and  include  imaginatme,  proactive  schemes 
ranging  from  anti-hullying  initiatives  to  bask  skills 
programmes;  after-school  dubs  to  environmental 
regeneration ; confronting  the  challenges  of  disability 
to  community  radio. 


If  you  would  like  to  know  more  please  call  Kallaway  Ltd, 
now  on  0171-221  7883 
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Power  and 
passion 


ARGARET  Raw- 
lings, who  has 
died  aged  89, 
was  a formid- 
able tragedi- 
enne. Not  up  to  the  class  per- 
haps of  Sybil  Thorndike  in 
her  heyday;  but  who  any 
longer  remembers  that?  As 
Lady  Randolph  in  the  Scot- 
tish tragedy  Douglas,  for  an 
early  Edinburgh  Festival,  she 
had  us  perched  on  the  edge  of 
our  seats  in  the  gallery  and 
we  hung  on  every  word. 

That  was  tragic  acting  in  a 
classical  vein;  and  that  was 
nearly  half  a century  ago.  Not 
that  the  English  have  ever 
shown  much  appetite  for  trag- 
edy. It  is  a wonder  we  get  as 
much  of  it  as  we  do;  but  we 
rarely  got  it  better  than  with 
Margaret  Rawlings. 

The  greater  wonder  is  how 
a player  learns  to  do  it  with- 
out a stronger  tradition.  Some 
never  do,  yet  they  they  have  a 
go.  That  is  how  Rawlings  first 
seized  attention.  She  had  the 
tragic  instinct  and  the  talent. 
Eugenie  Leontovich,  the 
Russo- American  star  of  Tova- 
rich . who  saw  herself  as  a 
Shakespearean  tragedy 
queen,  had  neither.  As  Cleo- 
patra in  K o m isarjevsky’s  1936 
West  End  revival  of  Antony 
and  Cleopatra.  Leontovich 
was  unintelligible.  First- 
nighters.  baffled  and  inclined 
to  doze  by  her  mishandling  of 
the  verse,  woke  up  with  a jolt 
when  the  asp  had  done  its 
work  on  Cleopatra  and  a pal- 
ace guard,  viewing  the  silent 
slumped  actress  turned  to 
Ghanaian  and  asked:  "Is  thic 
well  done?" 

In  her  clear,  reverberative 
and  ringing  tones,  Rawlings 
answered:  “It  is  well  done, 
and  fitting  for  a princess  de- 
scended from  so  many  royal 
kings.”  Suddenly  it  was  obvi- 
ous who  should  have  played 
the  Queen  of  Egypt  In  feet 
Rawlings  never  did  but  since 
every  critic  made  it  clear  she 
should  have.  Rawlings's  repu- 
tation as  a tragedienne  in  the 
making  was  safe. 

Here  was  the  power  to  pro- 


Letter 


Peter  Hardy  MP  writes:  Sir 
Jack  Layden  {obituary  May 
30)  and  I were  colleagues  in 
south  Yorkshire  local  govern- 
ment before  1970  and.  I be- 
lieve, we  remained  friends  de- 
spite a 1977  rivalry  when  we 
were  both  shortlisted  for  the 
former  Rother  Valley  Parlia- 
mentary Labour  candidature. 

The  selection  conference 
wasn't  quite  one  member  one 
vote  but  it  was  certainly  a 
little  more  democratic  than 
your  obituarist  Denis  Mac- 
Shane  may  now  imagine. 
Jack  was  disappointed  at  that 
conference  but  within  days  I 
was  his  guest  at  the  Maltby 
Miners'  Welfare  Club  and  at 
the  next  Yorkshire  miners’ 
gala  I marched  with  the 
Maltby  men  at  Jack's  side. 

In  the  early  1970s,  Jack,  an 
established  figure  in  the 
National  Union  of  Mine- 
workers  and  the  party,  was 
also  nominated  for  a York- 
shire NUM  full-time  post  The 
other  major  candidate  was  a 
young  man  called  ScargilL  I 
had  noted  that  Arthur  Scar- 
gill  was  frequently  on  York- 
shire Television,  while  Jack 
had  not  been  on  YTV  once 'in 
the  previous  six  months.  I 
pointed  out  to  YTV  that  the 
imbalance  could  assist  the 
frequently  featured  candidate 
in  a position  that  was  a major 
step  towards  the  NUM  leader- 
ship. One  wonders  how  Jack, 
as  NUM  leader,  would  have 
handled  matters  since  that 
time. 

Jack  was  a comettist  in 
Mai  toy's  band  as  a young 
man.  Perhaps  that  is  why 
Rotherham  Education  Au- 
thority has  maintained  musi- 
cal opportunity  despite  the 
£act  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the 
same  central  support  as,  say. 
Westminster  City  Council. 


ject  emotion  with  passion  and 
discipline,  the  intensity  and 
warmth  to  hook  our  sympa- 
thy and  the  kind  of  majestic 
assurance  that  soars  at  will  — 
and  poetically  — above  the 
poisonings  and  petrifa cations 
of  the  genre. 

Did  not  Shaw  write  a "brief 
tragedy  for  bams  and  booths” 
and  was  not  Shaw  one  of  the 
actress's  favourite  drama- 
tists? It  was  with  the  Mac- 
dona  Players  that  she  learned 
her  craft  and  to  whom  she 
returned  in  leading  roles  to 
tour  Shaw's  plays  in  the  1930s 
with  a fidelity  rivalled  only  in 
the  1940s  by  Donald  Wolfit's 
to  Shakespeare- 
Acting  with  Wolfit  at  the 
Old  Vic  in  Tamburlaine  the 
Great  (1951),  she  urged  that 
actor-manager  to  mend  his 
ways  since  if  he  was  not  in 
the  limelight  he  would  hum 
and  hah  and  mutter  and  fid- 
get while  another  player  was 
trying  to  hold  the  stage.  As 
the  imprisoned  Zabina  to  his 
roaring  Tamburlaine,  she 
hissed  one  night:  "Donald,  If 
you  do  that  again  I shall  rattle 
my  chains  all  through  your 
next  speech.” 

ONLY  SHE  perhaps 
had  the  theatrical 
authority  to  put  a 
fellow  tragedian 
in  his  place.  Like 
Wolfit’s,  her  authority  could 
lead  us  spectators  to  the  dra- 
matic heights,  whatever  wtt- 
termgs  were  going  on  behind 
backs  on  stage. 

Certainly  Rawlings  scaled 
those  tragic  heights  as  Vit- 
toria  Corombona  in  Webster's 
The  White  Devil  (Duchess, 
1947)  opposite  Robert  Help- 
mann's superb  Flam  in eo  — it 
was  Rawlings  who  had  per- 
suaded him  to  quit  Australia 
and  try  his  luck  as  a dancer 
in  London.  Kenneth  Tynan, 
aged  20.  was  in  the  audience. 
So  were  more  experienced 
judges.  All  agreed  that  this 
was  tragic  acting  of  an  almost 
terrifying  order.  Tynan,  just 
setting  up  as  a critic,  wrote  of 
the  power  behind  the  por- 


Eric  Wood 


trayal  of  this  "plump,  pallid 

nymphomaniac";  and  indeed 

it  was  shattering. 

She  possessed  not  only  the 
power  but  also  the  discipline 
over  the  verse  which  forbade 
the  actress  to  snatch  at  a 
phrase  or  lapse  into  rant;  and 
of  course  the  sexuality  amid 
the  flow  of  emotion  and  terror 
was  arresting,  although  not 
perhaps  to  those  who  had 
seen  her  as  Wilde's  Salome  15 
years  earlier  at  Peter  God- 
frey's enterprising  Gate 
Theatre  in  Floral  Street  At 
her  dance  of  the  seven  veils 
there  were  nightly  swoon 
ings:  and  no  one  doubted  her 
sex  appeal,  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  looks  or  voice 
or  eyes  but  by  the  whole 
personality. 

In  addition  to  two  mar- 
riages. there  were  numerous 
lovers.  Novelists  and  dra- 
matic critics  turned  play- 
wrights for  her  sake:  or  at 
any  rate  the  Times’s  Charles 
Morgan  wrote  his  first  play. 
The  Flashing  Stream  (Lyric, 
1938),  with  her  in  mind  since 
they  were  lovers  at  the  time. 
The  subject  of  the  typically 
high-minded  and  beautifully 
written  drama?  Platonic  pas- 
sum.  The  play  took  her  back 
to  Broadway  again.  She  often 
acted  in  America. 

Passion  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other was  very  much  her 
theme:  and  few  others  could 
convey  it  with  such  subtlety 
or  force.  Her  Lady  Macbeth, 
for  example,  in  the  heyday  of 
Alec  dunes’ s Arts  Theatre 
Club  in  1950,  was  for  collec- 
tors. Not  on  toe  first  night  to 
judge  by  the  notices  but  a 
week  or  so  later.  As  she 
warmed  to  her  work  in  front 
of  a fire  in  the  castle,  so  did 
her  performance.  Hands  to 
lace,  hiding  all  but  two  great 
frightened  eyes,  toe  actress 
almost  set  the  basement 
theatre  alight  in  her  intensity 
and  disquiet  at  Macbeth’s 
behaviour. 

There  were  many  other 
such  occasions  in  a career 
extending  over  60  years,  in- 
cluding a few  films  and  teievi- 


Leon-Etienne  Duval 


sion  plays,  to  make  toe  play- 
goer wish  he  had  seen,  say, 
her  Helen  to  Thorndike’s  fam- 
ous Hecuba  in  Lewis  Casson’s 
West  End  staging  of  The  Tro- 
jan Women  (1937),  or  her 
Phedre  (1957  and  1963;  — on 
other  than  their  opening 
nights  — or  her  Blanca  Ca- 
pello,  toe  soulftil  courtesan 
taken  in  marriage  by  a mem- 


ber of  the  Medici  family  in 
Clifford  Bax’s  The  Venetian 
(1931),  or  her  Jocasta.  in  John 
Neville's  Oedipus  (1964,)  when 
she  had  settled  into  one  of 
Thorndike's  famous  roles. 

The  record  is  long,  honor- 
able and  inimitable;  and  it 
ended  theatrically  — and 
beautifully  — in  toe  1980s  as 
the  ancient  Empress  Eugenie, 


Eric  Shorter 


The  past  revealed 


ALTHOUGH  he  never 
held  an  academic 
post  Eric  Wood,  who 
has  died  aged  83,  was 
an  archaeological  polymath. 
Two  works  — toe  Collins 
Field  Guide  to  Archaeology 
and  Historical  Britain  { pub- 
lished only  six  months  ago)  — 
will  be  his  lasting  memorial. 

He  was  a remarkable  per- 
sonality, sparkly  and  teasing 
under  a deceptively  stern  ex- 
terior, startlingly  well  read 
and  dearly  laved  by  virtually 
everyone  he  knew.  He  was  a 
deep  and  spiritual  thinker  (an 
elder  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  active  nationally  and  lo- 
cally In  its  councils)  yet  ex- 
tremely modest  and  retiring; 
one  was  constantly  being  sur- 
prised by  a sudden  burst  of 
erudition  on  one  subject  or 
another.  He  was  also  non- 
conformist to  the  core:  a great 
subversive  who  thoroughly 
enjoyed  demolishing  pompos- 
ity, greed  and  pretension, 
while  Integrity  and  kindness 
were  his  own  hallmarks.  A 
day  with  Eric  was  always  a 
happy  and  satisfying  one. 

Eric  was  educated  at  St 
Olave’s  School.  Southwark, 
and  took  a degree  in  French 
and  German  at  King’s  College 
London  in  1936.  A Franco- 
phile, he  was  as  happy  with 
French  literature  as  with 
English-  He  joined  toe  Civil 
Service,  working  through  the 
Inland  Revenue,  Aircraft  Pro- 
duction (during  toe  war)  to 
Trade  and  Industry  at  his 
1972  retirement 
By  the  time  I knew  him, 
just  before  he  retired,  Eric 


was  set  on  his  alternative 
career  as  archaeological 
writer.  A wartime  posting  to 
Harrogate  had  resulted  in  his 
first  book.  The  Ancient  Build- 
ings of  the  Harrogate  District 
(1946).  In  1949,  realising  ar- 
chaeology was  his  real  me- 
tier, he  enrolled  for  toe  post- 
graduate diploma  in 
prehistoric  European  archae- 
ology at  the  Institute  of  Ar- 
chaeology (now  part  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London).  His 
supervisor  was  Professor 
Gordon  Childe,  the  then 
doyen  of  toe  subject  Un- 
characteristically, Eric 
abandoned  his  thesis  on  toe 
work  of  Canon  William 
Green  well  (19th  century  bar- 
row  excavator),  although  his 
Archaeology  of  Nidderdale, 
drafted  in  toe  1950s,  was 
never  completed  either. 

HE  CERTAINLY  had 
stickability,  which 
was  shown  most 
markedly  in  the  first 
of  his  great  works,  toe  Collins 
Field  Guide  to  Archaeology.  It 
appeared  in  1963  and  over  the 
next  20  years  Eric  gave  it  five 
heavy  revisions;  the  sixth  had 
been  called  for  shortly  before 
his  death. 

This  remarkable  work, 
commended  in  toe  foreword 
by  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler  for 
its  "wise  catholicity’’,  delved 
into  all  aspects  of  archaeol- 
ogy, both  instructively  and 
entertainingly;  its  bibliogra- 
phy rarely  fails  even  on  the 
obscurest  subjects.  The  book 
sold  86,000  copies,  a clear 
demonstration  of  its  accessi- 


bility to  toe  general  public, 
just  as  Eric  had  intended. 

Erie  assisted  on  many  exca- 
vations and  directed  several, 
perhaps  most  notably  excavat- 
ing two  early  glass  furnaces  in 
his  then  home  county  of 
Surrey.  Earlier  he  had  pub- 
lished numerous  diverse  sub-, 
jects.  In  toe  1970s  he  was  in- 
vited to  set  up  the  Collins 
Archaeologies  series,  with 
myself  (then  editor  of  British 
Archaeological  Abstracts)  as 
co-editor.  Eric  identified  at 
least  40  titles  that  needed  writ- 
ing but  sadly,  only  six  were 
published  before  a concatena- 
tion of  circumstances  brought 
the  series  to  an  end. 

Eric  also  found  time  to 
write  poetry;  no  "slim  vol- 
ume" appeared  but  numerous 
poems  were  published  in  per- 
iodicals and  elsewhere.  A de- 
serted medieval  village 
formed  the  inspiration  for 
one  of  these. 

Eric  was  elected  fellow  oF 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London  in  1958  and  member 
of  the  Institute  or  Field  Ar- 
chaeologists in  1984.  He 
served  on  toe  council  of  toe 
Prehistoric  Society  and  held 
office  in  numerous  other  ar- 
chaeological bodies 

Throughout  his  married 
life  he  found  great  support  for 
all  his  outgoingness.  firstly 
with  Marion  (nee  Bowie)  who 
had  similar  quiet  depths  to 
Eric's  and  shared  his  love  of 
beautiful  objects.  After  her 
death  Eric  married  an  equally 
kindred  spirit,  Pamela  Wool- 
lard.  who  supported  him 
while  he  wrote  Historical 


Wood  . . . supreme  example 
of  the  gifted  amateur 

Britain  (1995)  — unfairly  ne- 
glected by  most  of  the  press. 

Besides  his  widow  Pam. 
Eric  leaves  a daughter,  Au- 
drey. A second  daughter.  Ju- 
lia. predeceased  him. 


Cherry  La  veil 

Sir  Richard  King  writes;  Eric 
Wood  entered  the  Executive 
Class  of  the  Civil  Service  in 
1933  and  most  of  his  career 
was  spent  in  the  defence 
departments,  particularly 
with  the  Air  Ministry.  He 
spent  the  war  years  in 
Harrogate,  to  where  the 
ministry  was  evacuated. 
There  he  became  passionately 
fond  of  the  Yorkshire  people 
and  countryside  and  was 


A calling  of 
reconciliation 


Inimitable . . . Rawlings  had  the  authority  to  put  Wolfit  In  his  place  photo:  frank  martin 


Napoleon  DTs  wife,  in  Jason 
Lindsey's  monodrama, 
though  toe  actress  went  on 
broadcasting  and  reading  po- 
etry almost  to  the  end. 


Margaret  Rawlings,  actress, 
bom  June  5, 1906;  died  May  19, 
1996 


fortunately  able  to  pursue  his 
new-found  interest  of  I 
archaeology  without  undue 
interruption. 

It  was  during  the  war  that 
he  was  promoted  to  the 
Administrative  Class  of  the 
Civil  Service,  from  where  he 
could  have  reached  the 
highest  ranks,  but  by  this 
time  he  had  realised  that 
archaeology  was  the  driving 
force  in  his  life  and  virtually 
every  spare  moment  was 
spent  in  study  of  one  or  other 
aspects  of  the  subject.  When 
Eric  returned  to  London  after 
the  war,  he  spent  almost  all 
his  evenings  in  the  British 
Museum,  poring  over  some 
archaeological  report  or 
remains. 

Rosamond  Hanwoith  adds: 

Eric  Wood  was  toe  supreme 
example  of  a gifted  amateur 
archaeologist  To  this,  his 
second  career,  he  brought  toe 
intellectual  rigour  and 
integrity  of  a senior  -civil 
servant.  A quiet  and  modest 
man  of  strong  convictions 
and  deep  faith,  he  never 
forced  his  purpose  upon 
others  but  his  fellow 
archaeologists  got  on  and  did 
things  because  he  made  them 
realise  that  they  wanted  to. 
When  he  and  his  wife  Marion 
took  on  the  secretaryship  of 
the  semi-moribund  Surrey 
Archeological  Society,  they 
soon  turned  into  a vigorous, 
enthusiastic  focus  of 
historical  and  archaeological 
studies. 

Eric  had  no  wish  to  be  seen 
as  an  intellectual  giant:  he  did 
better  than  that  — he 
demonstrated  what  can  be 
achieved  by  honing  one's 
talents  to  a keen  edge  on 
enthusiasm  and  hard  work. 

Eric  Stuart  Wood, 
archaeologist,  born  November 
22,  1912;  died  May  21, 1996 


LEON-ETIENNE  DUVAL, 
who  has  died  aged  92, 
campaigned  most  of  his 
life  for  better  relations  be- 
tween Christians  and  Mus- 
lims. As  Archbishop  of  Al- 
giers from  1954  until  his 
retirement  in  1988,  he  was 
one  of  toe  first  French  public 
figures  to  support  Algeria  s 
struggle  for  independence. 
However,  recently  he  ex- 
pressed despair  at  the  future 
of  his  adopted  country. 

Shortly  before  his  death  he 
had  learnt  of  the  murder  of 
seven  French  Trappist  monks 
by  Muslim  terrorists  opposed 
to  the  authoritarian  regime. 
Friends  said  that  anxiety  over 
toe  monks  had  added  to  Du- 
val's pessimism  over  the  out- 
come of  the  civil  war.  Three 
years  ago,  when  the  fighting 
started,  toe  archbishop  wrote: 
“Behind  the  violence  in  1961- 
62  there  was  toe  formidable 
hope  of  independence.  Behind 
today’s  violence,  there  is  no 
hope  at  all,  nothing  except  a 
great  emptiness.” 

Even  at  the  height  of  the 
savagery  that  followed  the 
French  withdrawal  from  Alge- 
ria in  1962,  when  indepen- 
dence fighters  massacred  Al- 
gerians who  had  supported 
French  rule,  Duval  had  so 
much  confidence  in  eventual 
peace  and  prosperity  that  he 
took  Algerian  nationality.  Pro- 
French  hard-liners  nicknamed 
him  Mohamed  DuvaL 
His  Involvement  with  Alge- 
ria, which  fought  an  eight- 
year  independence  war  with 
France,  began  in  1946.  when 
he  became  Bishop  of  Constan- 
tine, In  north-east  Algeria, 
soon  after  hundreds  of  rebel- 
lious Algerians  were  killed  by 
French  troops  at  Setif.  He 
promised  to  stay  in  the 
country  for  toe  rest  of  his  Life 
and  work  for  reconciliation. 

His  moral  authority  in- 
creased when  toe  war  against 
France  began  in  1954,  just  be- 
fore Duval's  transfer  to  Al- 
giers. During  toe  next  eight 
years  he  was  vilified  by  toe 
Algdrie  Frangaise  movement, 
particularly  when  be  joined 
protests  against  torture  by 
French  troops.  An  exception- 
ally tall,  thin  man,  he  was 
easily  recognisable  during 
public  rampUgns  for  toler- 
ance. This  marfp  him  even 
more  of  a potential  target  for 
the  OAS  secret  army,  toe 
terrorist  movement  which 
vowed  to  kill  President  de 
Gaulle  after  he  agreed  to  Alge- 
rian independence  in  1962. 

Duval,  made  a cardinal  soon 
after  taking  Algerian  national- 


poval . . - voice  for  Algeria 

ity.  frequently  negotiated  be- 
tween extremists  and  toe  gov- 
ernment but  inside  the  church 
be  was  noted  mainly  for  his 
attempts  to  bring  Christians 
and  Muslims  together.  During 
the  Vatican  II  conference 
(1962-®)  he  sat  with  African 
.bishops  and  preached  for  a 
better  understanding  of  Islam. 
In  1971,  as  co-chairman  of  toe 
Vatican  synod,  he  was  in 
charge  of  inter-religion  dia- 
logue. He  supported  the  Pales- 
tinian cause  and  in  1979  was 
invited  to  Teheran  by  the  Is- 
lamic government  In  Algeria, 
he  founded  Rencontre  et  D£ve- 
loppement  to  encourage  bet- 
ter relations  between  the  in- 
dustrialised countries  and  toe 
Third  World. 

A farmer's  son.  Duval 
entered  a seminary  at  12.  In 
1928,  he  attended  the  French 
seminary  in  Rome,  where  he 
graduated  with  a doctorate  of 
theology,  two  years  before  or- 
dination at  the  age  of  23.  Dur- 
ing the  war.  he  seized  as  vic- 
ar-general of  Annecy  in  south- 
east France.  His  views  on 
doctrine  were  strictly  ortho- 
dox and  his  guiding  saints 
were  Bernadette,  the  Cure 
d'Ars  and  Augustin,  whose 
works  he  quoted  by  heart  In 
turn,  the  Monsignor  was  a 
strong  spiritual  influence  on 
his  nephew,  Joseph  Duval, 
Archbishop  of  Rouen. 

The  Algerian  archbishop's 
favourite  writer  was  the  Alge- 
rian-born Albert  Camus, 
whose  humanist  views  were 
echoed  in  Duval's  1962  appeal 
to  his  countrymen:  "There  is 
no  hope  without  mutual 
understanding,  brotherly  co- 
operation, reconciliation  and 
the  desire  for  peace." 


Paid  Webster 


Leon-Etienne  Duval,  bom  No- 
vember 9.  1903:  died  May  30, 
1996 


Birthdays 


Moira  Anderson,  singer,  56; 
Spencer  Batiste,  Conserva- 
tive MP,  51;  Prof  R Angus 
Buchanan,  historian  of  tech- 
nology, 66;  Beatrice  de 
Card!,  archaeologist,  82;  Ann 
Curnow  QC.  crown  court 
recorder,  61;  A R Dawson, 
rugby  player,  64;  Sir  John 
Dellow,  former  deputy  com- 
missioner, Metropolitan 
Police,  65;  Margaret  Drab- 
ble, novelist,  57;  David  East 
former  secretary.  Welsh 
Rugby  Union,  60;  Chris  Fin- 
negan. boxer.  52;  Ken  Fol- 
lett  thriller  writer.  47;  Eliza- 
beth Gloster  QC,  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  of  Jersey  and 
Guernsey.  47;  David  Hare 
playwright  49;  Rose  Hill,  ac- 
tress, singer,  82;  Prof  Sybil 
Jack,  historian  or  Tudor  Eng- 
land, 61;  Neil  Milligan 
trades  unionist.  70:  Phii 
Neale,  cricket  manager.  42; 
Roger  Nightingale,  econo! 
mist  and  strategist  51:  Nigel 
Rees,  broadcaster,  author.  53; 
Anna  Reynolds,  opera  and 
concert  singer,  60:  Jeff 
Rooker.  Labour  MP,  55;  Eliz- 
abeth Shaw,  director  and 
secretary.  Charity  Commis- 
sion, 50:  Richard  Stone,  por- 
trait painter.  45:  Dr  Lancelot 
Lionel  Ware,  founder 
Mensa,  81;  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Barry  Wilson,  former  deputy 
chief  of  the  Defence  Staff.  60. 


Death  Notices 

BACON,  Francis  WHatn  FiA  Levina  hus- 
band and  companion  lor  64  vaarv  lo  Phyl 
and  loving  (alter  al  Margaret  Paul.  Cathy 
and  Roger,  peacefully  ai  home  on  aid 
Ji»a.  Cremation  service  at  Wear  Herts  Cre- 
maioriuin  Monday  loth  dune.  11.30am.  no 
■■oyy*  piaasa  Donations  If  wished  to. 
A, Hid  La  snd  Rheumaliftm  Council  at  the 
undertakers  Si  Albans  Co-op  Funeral  Srn- 
vw»iLi00  Hath  eld  Road.  SI  Albans.  Hem 
OABHELD.  Leon  died  2nd  June  1996.  The 
Funeral  will  be  al  me  W«u  Chapel.  Goldoni 
Qneen  Crematorium.  4pm.  Thursday  Wi 

Ro^  E"  i*t  June,  peacefully. 
tobMrnaaier  al  Woolvoratona  Hall 
Dearly  loved  and  vary  sadly  missed.  Ser- 
Mjgh-r*  Churcn.  Woolvarstane 
7H',Ju,n*  followed  by 

SwEm  'Dsvr.ch  Crematorium. 

. 10  Chapel  of  Feu,  Caufd- 

2^  ^ Rood.  Ipswfcti  or  donations  U 
iPaw,eh  Go-operattva  Sod- 

■wo  as.  of  Inatow. 

« Eileen  and  lather 

arefat"  on  June 

Ij^anbe  North  Devon  Dwtrrei  Hospital, 

?n  Twwiey  asm 
May  ai  home  an  nr  a tong  illness  very 
Au,0n-  He  will  be  sadly 
411  h*  ■aniHy  and 
* Requiem  Maas  will  be 
cstobrateo  al  the  Chwch  of  ihe  Sacred 
Wimw«ton-  SW19  on 
1-*11  3pni  lowers  or  il 
^iredoonahorw  to  Canca/  Relief  MacmU- 
. cfo  Bradley  & Jones  7 Love 
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Jackdaw 


Room  war 

Ways  to  Annoy  Your 
Room-mate 

COLLECT  hundreds  ofpens 
and  pile  them  on  one  side  of 
the  room.  Keep  one  pencil  on 
toe  other  side  of  toe  room. 
Laugh  at  the  pencil. 

When  your  room-mate  is 
typing,  type  in 
synchronization. 

Challenge  your  room-mate 
to  a dueL  If  he/she  refuses, 
claim  that  you  have  won  by 
forfeit  and  therefore  con- 
quered his/her  side  of  the 
room.  Insist  that  he/she 
remove  ail  of  his/her  posses- 
sions immediately. 

Drink  a cup  of  coffee  every 
morning.  When  you  finish  it 


gnaw  on  the  mug  for  about  10 
minutes.  Then  look  at  your 
room-mate,  immediately  put 
the  mug  away,  and  quickly 
leave  the  room. 

Wear  your  shoes  on  toe 
wrong  feet  Constantly  com- 
plain that  your  feet  hurt  all 
the  time. 

Shadow-box  several  times  a 
day.  One  day,  walk  in  looking 
depressed.  If  your  room-mate 
asks  what's  wrong,  explain 
that  your  shadow  can’t  box 
any  moredue  to  an  injury. 
Ask  your  room-mate  if 
you  can  box  with  his/her 
shadow. 

Buy  a plant  Sleep  with  it  at 
wight  Talk  to  it  After  a few 

weeks  start  to  argue  with  it 
loudly.  Then  yell,  ,fl  can’t  live 
in  the  same  room  with  you", 
storm  out  of  the  room  and 
slam  the  door.  Get  rid  of  the 
plant  but  keep  the  pot  Refuse 
to  discuss  toe  plant  ever 
again. 

Bowl  inside  the  room.  Set 
Up  tournaments  with  other 
people  in  the  building.  Award 
someone  a trophy.  If  your 
room-mate  wants  to  bowl  too. 
explain  that  he.  she  needs 
bowling  shoes. 

Set  up  about  20  plants  hi  an 


organised  formulation.  When 
your  room-mate  walks  in,  pre- 
tend to  be  in  the  middle  of 
delivering  a speech  to  the 
plants.  Whisper  to  them. 
“We’ll  continue  this  later", 
while  eyeing  your  room-mate 
suspiciously. 

Eat  a bag  of  marshmallows 
before  you  go  to  bed.  The  next 
day,  spray  three  bottles  or 
whipped  cream  all  over  your 
floor.  Say  you  gotsick  in  toe 

night 

Just  ajewcf  the 500 methods  to 

annoy  your  living  partner.  Dis- 
covered at  the  Centre  for  the  Eas- 
ily Amused.  http://wwwl 
is  la  ndneLcomZ-cwalker/ 

Brain  bender 

PART  VI:  Modernism  and 
the  Age  of  Analysis:  Conclu- 
sion. Kuhn's  Paradigm  Para- 
digm, Habermas's  Critical 
Theory,  Barthes,  Semiotics 
and  Revolt  Against  Structur- 
alism, Social  Justice  and 
Social  Democracy  in  Contem- 
porary Times:  A theory  of  Jus- 
tice by  John  Rawls,  Alvin 
Gouldner's  Dark  Side  of  toe 
Dialectic:  Social  Theory.  Ren- 
egade Sociology  and  Outlaw 
Marxism,  Foucault:  Power. 


Knowledge  and  Post- Structur- 
alism. Quine’s  Ontological 
Relativism  and  the  End  of 
“Philosophy",  Rorty’s  Neo- 
Pragamatism.  Jean-Francois 
LytoarcL  Hie  Post-Modern 
Condition,  Conclusion:  The 
Theory  of  Knowledge  and  Lan- 
guage, Conclusion:  Political. 
Social  and  Cultural  Criticism 
and  Theory.  Course  No.  4 06 
Video  Or  Audio 
The  intellectual  equivalent  of 
the  Jane  Fonda  Workout  being 
pushed  in  an  advertisement  in 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

Watch  this  video  i a snip  at 

Si 49.95)  and  you  can  then 
answer  the  persona  l ads  in  the 
back  of  the  magazine.  For  ex- 
ample the  - Vivacious . petite 
French  physician  interested  in 
ideas,  theatre,  art.  active 
sports,  seeks  like-minded  man 
60+ ” is,  I hear,  a Quinean  on- 
tolgical  relativist! 

The  shove 

A DIVISION  within  a For- 
tune 500  company  issued  a 
memo  that  encouraged  em- 
ployees to  increase  their 
global  effectiveness  by  taking 
foreign  language  instruction" 
during  the  work  day.  Six 


months  later  all  those  who 
had  availed  themselves  or  the 
offer  were  fired.  Manage- 
ment had  apparently  con- 
cluded that  anyone  who  had 
time  to  take  a course  during 
business  hours  was  obvi- 
ously underemployed. 

John  Koepke,  now  56. 
didn’t  want  to  leave  his  w ife, 
Pat,  home  alone  that  terrible 
day  in  1991.  Just  hours  earlier 
she  had  been  diagnosed  with 
malignant  breast  cancer.  But 
she  insisted  he  go  to  the  of- 
fices of  toe  Illinois  graphics 
company  for  a board  meet- 
ing. Koepke  had  served  as  the 
company’s  president  for  the 
previous  eight  years  and  his 
a bsence  would  be  noticed. 
When  he  got  to  the  office,  the 
chairman  pulled  him  aside. 
"How’s  Pat?”  the  boss  asked. 

"Not  too  well.”  replied 
Koepke.  “We  don’t  have  the 
details  yet,  except  that  the 
cancer's  malignant" 

"Too  bad  — this  isn’t  a 
good  day  for  you."  said  the 
chairman.  “We're  making 
some  changes  around  here, 
and  you're  no  longer 
needed." 

Koepke  dissociated  from 
reality  for  a moment;  be 


prayed  he  was  haring  a bad 
dream.  Later  he  found  out 
that  the  company  was  reneg- 
ing on  his  contractual  sever- 
ance agreement. 

A supervisor  called  a meet- 
ing with  his  waitresses  to  say 
that  someone  was  stealing 
from  toe  restaurant  In  order 
to  establish  the  identity  of  toe 
thief,  he  told  the  assembled 
women,  he  would  begin  fir- 
ing them,  one  by  one.  in 
alphabetical  order,  until 
someone  confessed.  The  com- 
pany was  found  guilty  of  in- 
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Fortune ...  the  big  push 


tent  ion  al  infliction  of  emo- 
tional distress. 

As  part  of  a sales  agree- 
ment, the  original  owners  of  a 
medical  collection  agency 
were  instructed  to  winnow  its 
staff  by  halt  The  1.000  em- 
ployees were  assembled  in 
toe  parking  lot  and  the  names 
of  the  500  to  be  laid  off  were 
read  aloud.  The  original 
owners  then  told  the  remain- 
ing employees  they  were 
lucky  they  still  had  jobs,  but 
their  medical  insurance  had 
been  terminated. 

Taken  from  a management 
article  in  Fortune  magazine 
entitled  "How  to  fire  people 
and  still  sleep  at  night ". 
Thankfully,  these  were  true  ex- 
amples qf  what  not  to  do. 

R rights 

I AM  a New  Y orker  living  in 
exile,  living  in  northern  New 
England  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  toe  rumours  but  toe 
dearth  of  R's  here  is  much 
more  serious  than  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  any  outsiders. 
New  Englanders  call  it  the 
death  of  the  Oz. 

Tough  Yankees  have  per- 


formed as  well  as  i 
pected  in  this  vaci 
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Death  of  the  petrol  station,  page  1 2 

Tomorrow:  And  now,  Yorkshire  Water’s  results 

Financial  Editor  Alex  Brummer 

Telephone:  0171-239-9610 
Fax:  0171-833-4456 
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Row  over  Railtrack  gagging 


Notebook 


Fears  of  safety 
record  cover-up 


Keith  Harper 

Transport  Editor 


A THREE  month 

“gagging  order" 
has  been  issued  by 
the  Government  on 
public  bodies  for- 
matting them  from  malting 
statements  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  the  price  of 
shares  in  Railtrack  while  it 
adjusts  to  being  a private 
company. 

The  ban  Is  being  seen  by 


critics  as  a way  of  stifling  po- 
tentially damaging  revela- 
tions about  Railtrack 's  safety 
record. 

The  “gagging  order”,  which 
applies  until  August  1.  three 
months  after  the  date  when 
Rail  track's  prospectus  was  Is- 
sued, affects  all  public  organi- 
sations that  have  an  Interest 
in  the  Industry. 

These  Include  the  Health 
and  Safety  Executive,  the 
British  Railways  Board 
(BRB),  the  rail  regulator  and 
the  franchising  director. 


Paul  Murphy 

CAD  BURY- Schweppes’ 
nine-year  dalliance 
with  the  world's  big- 
gest soft  drinks  concern, 
Coca-Cola,  came  to  an  abrupt 
end  yesterday  as  the  two 
firms  decided  to  sell  their 
giant  bottling  joint  venture 
for  around  £1-2  billion. 

Coca-Cola  & Schweppes 
Beverages  has  five  plants 
which  bottle,  can  and  distrib- 
ute both  Cadbury  and  Coca- 
Cola  products,  together  with  a 
long  list  of  other  drinks  such 
as  Perrier,  throughout  the 
UK  It  is  being  bought  by  an 
associate  of  the  Coca-Cola 
Company,  Coca-Cola 
Enterprises. 

Cadbury -Schweppes  is  due 
to  pick  up  £620  million  ini- 
tially for  its  51  per  cent  stake 
in  the  venture.  Further  pay- 
ments will  relate  to  a new  15- 
year  bottling  and  distribution 
deal  for  Cadbury  products  in 
Britain,  which  may  take  the 
total  sale  proceeds  to  around 
£700  million. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company, 
which  is  selling  its  own  49  per 
cent  stake  in  toe  venture  to 
its  44  per  cent-owned  asso- 
ciate. is  due  to  pick  up 
£520  million  initially  once  the 
deal  is  finalised  next  month. 

Cadbury’s  chairman.  Domi- 
nic Cadbury,  said  the  deci- 
sion to  sell  out  of  the  venture, 
where  profits  have  risen  from 
£15  million  in  1987  to  £120  mil- 
lion last  year,  would  allow  the 
group  to  focus  purely  on  de- 
veloping and  marketing  its 
world-leading  brands  rather 
than  on  manufacturing.  He 
added  that  the  new  licensing 
deal  with  Coca-Cola  Enter- 
prises — which  includes  a 
series  ctf  volume  targets,  mar- 


NEC  link  forms 
big  PC  player 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York 

COMPUTER  group  NEC 
is  combining  its  PC  op- 
erations outside  Japan 
with  Packard  Bell  of  the  US  to 
form  the  world's  fourth  larg- 
est maunfacturer. 

Together,  the  two  compa- 
nies — to  be  known  as  Pack- 
ard Bell-NBC  — will  be  the 
top  PC  seller  In  the  US.  over- 
taking Compaq.  The  new  op- 
eration, which  begins  on  July 
1,  will  have  American  sales  of 
$8  billion  (about  £5  billion)  in 
the  first  year  and  control  15.1 
per  cent  of  the  PC  market 
there. 

NEC's  move  cements  a 
global  Alliance  between  NEC, 
Packard  Bell  and  France’s 
Groupe  Bull,  in  which  NEC 
holds  a 17  per  cent  stake,  de- 
signed to  buttress  the  three 
companies  in  the  global  mar- 
ket at  a time  when  cut-throat 
competition  has  slashed 
profit  margins  of  PC  makers. 

“It's  a tough  business  to 
survive  In  and  breadth  is 
essential  for  survival  in  the 
long  term,"  said  Craig  Ma- 
rino of  computer  business  an- 
alysts Broadview  Associates. 

The  combined  company 
will  be  led  by  Beny  Alagem. 
chief  executive  of  Packard 
Bell,  who  anticipates  a public 
offering  of  the  new  entity 
within  two  years.  His  ap- 
pointment surprised  toe  in- 
dustry. which  expected  the 
much  larger  NEC  to  take  over 
Packard  Bell  and  Install  its 
own  managers. 

"We've  gradually  built  up 
mutual  confidence  over  the 


last  year  and  we  want  to  move 
to  unite  operations  as  quickly 
as  possible,"  said  NEC  presi- 
dent Hisashi  Kaneko. 

By  teaming  up  with  NEC, 
Packard  Bell  will  get  much- 
needed  access  to  cash.  NEC. 
one  of  Japan's  oldest  electron- 
ics firms,  had  sales  of 
541  billion  in  the  year  to 
March  31.  It  is  the  largest 
seller  of  PCs  in  Japan. 

Packard  Bell  will  give  NEC 
access  to  the  world's  largest 
PC  market,  especially  the 
growing  multimedia  PC  seg- 
ment. Last  August  NEC  paid 
5170  million  for  a 19.9  per  cent 
stake  in  Packard  Bell.  In 
April.  Packard  Bell  merged 
with  Zenith  Data  Systems, 
then  owned  by  Bull,  in  a $650 
mm  ill  ion  deal  that  included 
$283  million  in  cash  from 
NEC. 

The  new  company  will  have 
a complicated  marketing  job 
as  it  will  continue  selling  ma- 
chines under  three  different 
brands:  Packard  Bell,  NEC 
and  Zenith  Data  Systems. 
Each  has  a reputation  in  dis- 
tinct markets,  Packard  Bell 
with  consumers.  Zenith  Data 
with  government  buyers  and 
NEC  with  business: 

• CompuServe,  one  of  the 
hugest  on-line  service  provid- 
ers. yesterday  committed  it- 
self to  using  Microsoft  tech- 
nology. including  Its  Internet 
Explorer  browser  and  new  In- 
ternet platform  code-named 
Normandy,  as  part  of  a strate- 
gic alliance  with  the  software  ■ 
group.  Access  to  CompuServe 
will  be  included  in  versions  of 
Windows  95  due  to  go  on  sole 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 


The  ban  has  been  revealed 
in  a letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  to  the  BRB. 
The  guidelines  were  con- 
firmed yesterday  by  BRB 
which  officially  said  that  it 
was  not  “excited”  by  the 
ruling. 

But  informal  sources  said 
that  when  the  letter  first  ar- 
rived "we  found  it  quite 
alarming.” 

Some  of  the  restrictions 
were  so  draconian  that  BRB 
immediately  asked  toe  De- 
partment of  Transport  wheth- 
er the  rail  franchising  process 
should  be  suspended  until 
August,  or  that  no  public 
statements  should  be  made. 

Clare  Short,  Labour's 
shadow  transport  secretary, 
said:  “The  Government  are 
trying  to  gag  wholly  Indepen- 
dent public  bodies  for  purely 


political  motives,  it  is  totally 
unacceptable  that  important 
information  concerning  the 
industry  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  public  domain  to  protect 
political  and  commercial  in- 
terests." 

She  said  if  there  were  criti- 
cisms of  Railtrack,  particu- 
larly In  matters  of  health  and 
safety,  which  had  to  be  ad- 
dressed "then  it  is  both  irre- 
sponsible and  dangerous  for 
the  Government  to  suppress 
them."  She  added:  "The 
gagging  order  reveals  as 
much  as  it  hides,  namely  the 
Government's  own  lack  of 
confidence  in  Railtrack  as  a 
company." 

The  Government  justified 
the  unprecedented  move  on 
Stock  Exchange  guidelines 
requiring  post  flotation  state- 
ments to  be  consistent  with 


those  made  in  the  prospectus. 
But  Stock  Exchange  rules 
apply  only  to  listed  compa- 
nies, not  to  public  bodies  or  to 
regulatory  agencies  respon- 
sible to  government  or  to 
Parliament 

The  Stock  Exchange  said 
yesterday  that  the  only  res- 
triction it  could  impose  after 
a flotation  was  on  “price  sen- 
sitive information.”  But  toe 
Government's  gagging  order 
was  regarded  in  the  City  last 
night  as  “weird"  and  "unnec- 
essary.” 

In  its  letter,  revealed  in  Rail 
Privatisation  News,  the  De- 
partment of  Transport  sought 
not  only  to  apply  Stock  Ex- 
change guidelines  on  policy 
statements  after  a flotation  to 
public  agencies,  but  also  to 
enlarge  Its  scope.  The  letter 
was  interpreted  initially  as 


applying  to  any  statement 
that  might  depress  the  value 
of  Railtrack 's  shares. 

The  company  must  com- 
plete between  now  and 
August  two  improvement  no- 
tices which  have  been  forced 
on  it  by  the  Health  and  Safety 
Executive. 

The  HSE  has  warned  Rail- 
track  that  it  may  be  running 
an  unsafe  railway  and  must 

put  its  house  in  order  by  the 
end  of  July.  This  position  was 
referred  to  in  general  terms 
in  Railtrack' s prospectus,  but 
the  details  were  not  spelt  out 

Vic  Coleman,  the  Govern- 
ment’s deputy  inspector  of 
railways,  has  told  Railtrack: 
“There  is  no  room  for  compla- 
cency. Railtrack  must  take 
urgent  steps  to  strengthen  its 
systems  and  the  way  they  are 
applied.” 


Think-tank  fails 
to  fill  vacuum 


Cadbury  sells 
stake  in  Coke 
bottling  venture 


Sony  offers  your  own  private  screening 


keting  promises  and  various 
non-competition  clauses  — 
“provides  the  long-term  secu- 
rity for  our  brands  and  toe 
commitment  to  their  growth 
that  we  believe  we  need  in  toe 
British  market”. 

“The  deal  thus  allows  us  to 
realise  funds  hitherto  tied  up 
in  bottling  assets  and  devote 
them  to  our  primary  purpose 
— the  growth  of  our  branded 
business  worldwide,"  said  Mr 
Cadbury. 

The  City  saluted  the  deal, 
which  at  a stroke  chops  debt 
on  Cadbury's  balance  sheet  — 
built  up  through  last  year's 
£1.6  billion  takeover  of  Dr 
Pepper  in  the  US  — to  around 
£750  million,  or  45  per  cent  of 
shareholders'  funds.  The ! 
move  also  removes  the  need 
for  a planned  £250  million  US 
share  issue.  Hectic  trading  in 
Cadbury  shares  yesterday 
saw  the  market  price  add  17p 
to  498p. 

Cadbury's  chief  executive, 
David  Wellings,  was  at  pains 
to  stress  that  the  company 
was  not  "creating  a war 
chest"  for  a big  deal  else- 
where, and  there  were  broad 
hints  that  Cadbury  has  no 
current  interest  in  taking 
over  United  Biscuits  — the 
foods  group  with  which  Cad- 
bury has  persistently  been 
linked  by  stock  market  specu- 
lators during  recent  months. 

Cadbury  is,  however,  con- 
sidering using  part  of  the  pro 
| ceeds  to  buy  back  up  to 
£200  million  of  preference 
stock. 

In  terms  of  promoting  its 
brands,  the  company  said  it 
was  making  good  headway  in 
areas  such  as  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  China  and  In- 
dia. Dr  Pepper  was  said  to  be 
proving  especially  popular  in 
Russia. 


THE  company  that  gave  the 
world  the  music  Walkman 
is  taking  personalised 
entertainment  into  a new 
dimension  with  an  individ- 
ual movie  screen  mounted 
in  a headset 


Sony  showroom  attendant 
Emi  Shiro ta  (above)  demon- 
strates the  latest  gadget  to 
be  launched  by  the  electron- 
ics corporation  in  Japan 
later  this  month.  Measuring 
7.9  by  4.7  by  logins,  it 


weighs  lloz  and  will  cost 
88.000  yen  (£542).  It  features 
a monitor  and  -plays  back 
Images  from  a video  cassette 
recorder  or  a video  compact 
disc  player. 
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Swissair  ups 
stakes  in 
battle  for 
duty-frees 

Roger  Covre 

SWISSAIR  yesterday  raised 
toe  stakes  In  the  battle 
over  AUders’  duty-free  opera- 
tions by  promising  the 
retailer's  key  shareholders 
that  it  would  make  a higher 
offer  if  they  rejected  rival 
BAA’s  £130  million  deal  — by 
today. 

This  latest  twist  in  the  tan- 
gled deal  comes  days  before 
shareholders  of  the  retail 
group  meet  for  the  decisive 
.vote  on  toe  agreement  struck 
with  BAA  in  the  middle  of 
last  month. 

The  AUders’  shareholder 
meeting  will  take  place  next 
Monday.  But  Swissair's  mer- 
chant bank,  SBC  Warburg, 
yesterday  asked  key  share- 
holders to  decide  today  not  to 
accept  the  BAA  offer. 

Warburgs  has  told  the 
selected  shareholders,  that. 
Swissair  will  match : BAAV 
offer  in  all  respects,  but  will, 
pay  £145  million  instead  of 
the  £130  million  which  has 
been  agreed  with  the  airports 
operator.  Shareholders  have 
been  asked  to  undertake,  not 
to  vote  for  the  BAA  offer  at 
next  Monday's  meeting.  If 
Warburg  receives  such  un- 
dertakings from  owners  of  40 
per  cent  of  Adders  shares,  it 
will  then  make  a £145  million 
offer  on  behalf  of  Swissair. 

The  Warburg  letter  Is  be- 
lieved to  Include  much  more 
detail  than  before  in  the  hope 
of  convincing  AUders'  share- 
holders that  Swissair  is  ready 
with  a serious  offer  if  BAA  is 
defeated. 

BAA  played  down  its  rival’s 
latest  move  last  night.  In  a 
brief  statement,  BAA  said: 
"We  understand  Swissair 
have  said  they  win  make  a 
seventh  conditional  offer,  al- 
beit of  no  greater  value  and 
with  no  more  guarantees  than 
the  others." 

The  airport  company  said  it 
would . consider  its  position 
this  morning. 

Swissair  has  been  courting 
AUders  for  months,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  retailer  it 
failed  to  come  up  with  a for- 
mal, unconditional  Offer.  Al- 
lders'  board  therefore  made 
an  unconditional,  binding 
agreement  with  BAA  to  seU 
its  duty-free  business  for  £130 
million. 

But  Swissair  argues  that  its 
intentions  are  clear. 


Edited  by 



Nationalisation  has 
sounded  old-fashioned 
for  years  now  — 
Labour’s  ditching  of  Clause 
Four  last  year  was  Important 
only  for  Its  symbolism.  And 
the  counter-trend  of  the  right, 
privatisation,  has  also  lost  its 
lustre  during  John  Major's 
reign.  Few  Conservatives 
sound  genuinely  enthusiastic 
about  flogging  faff  toe  Post 
Office  or  nuclear  power. 

Enter,  into  im*  vacuum, 
the  latest  idea  from  think- 
tank  Demos,  unveiled  today: 
stake-ownerlsatian. 

The  starting  point  of  the 
paper's  author,  Jeffrey  Gates, 
is  that  capitalism  has  pro- 
duced too  few  capitalists.  So 

the  gfota  <>wwiM  ghnnlrl  help 

things  along  a bit,  by  promot- 
ing a wider  share  ownership. 
His  first  suggestion,  tax 
breaks  for  companies  in 
which  the  workers  own  some 
or  all  of  toe  shares  — Em- 
ployee Stock  Ownership 
Plans  (ESOPS)  — is  well- 
rehearsed,  and  mostly 
unobjectionable. 

But  Mr  Gates  then  over- 
reaches himselt  advocating 
the  establishment  of  Con- 
sumer Stock  Ownership 
Plans  (CSOPS),  in  which  utili- 
ties occupying  monopolistic 
positions  — such  as  water 
and  electricity  firms  — give 
shares  to  their  customers,  in- 
stead of  price  cuts.  The  paper 
even  suggests  VSOPS  for  BBC 
television  viewers. 

In. a world  of  growing  job- 
lessness and  insecurity,  Mr 
Gates  reckons  such  schemes 
will  “prepare  capitalism  far 
people”  and  engineer  a “new 
economic  connectedness". 

Perhaps.  There  are  practi- 
cal difficulties,  however.  The 
utilities  could  “ration”  toe 
number  of  shares  available, 
which  would  mean  a lot  of 
people  holding  a few  shares 
or  a few  people  holding  a lot 
Guess  which.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  enough  people  held 
enough  shares  for  the  exer- 
cise to  have  meaning,  then 
dividend  payments  would 
either  be  miserly  to  a degree 
even  Scrooge  would  have 
jibbed  at  or  the  companies 
would  face  unsustainable 
cash  outflows. 

Popular  capitalism  has  Its 
attractions,  no  doubt,  but  is 
easier  to  preach  than  prac- 
tise. Mrs  Thatcher  tried  to 
sell  it,  albeit  at  a discount, 
without  much  success.  Giving 
it  away  under  the  banner  of 
stake-ownerlsation  (where  do 
such  words  come  from?)  is 
unlikely  to  prove  much  more 
effective. 


Sceptical  Swiss 

THE  Swiss,  ctf  course,  are 
confirmed  Euro-sceptics, 
having  rejected  the 
whole  idea  of  signing  up  for 
European  Union  member- 
ship. Even  so,  it  might  be 
thought  a trifle  surprising  to 


find  one  ctf  the  country’s  top 
central  bankers  delivering  a 
speech  on  currency  linkages 

which  would  have  h»d  Con- 
servative Euro-sceptics  cry- 
ing "amen"  to  almost  every 
word. 

Yet  those  Euro-sceptics  who 
haunt  the  Tory  backbenches 
will  have  found  little  to  cavil 
at  In  the  thrust  of  comments 
by  the  Swiss  National  Bank’s 
vice  president,  Jean-Pierre 
Roth,  yesterday.  The  Swiss 
franc  has  appreciated  against 
the  German  mark,  among 
other  currencies,  and  its 
strength  has  had  its  impact 
on  the  competitiveness  of 
Swiss  industry.  Mr  Roth  and 
his  colleagues  are  braced  for 
further  such  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  toe  franc,  at  least 
until  the  financial  markets 
have  weighed  up  the  euro  and 
its  supporting  policies. 

According  to  Mr  Roth,  that 
leaves  Switzerland  with  two 
choices;  to  peg  the  franc's 
value  and  give  up  monetary 
autonomy  or  to  keep  it  by 
allowing  the  franc  to  float  He 
ha«  Tin  doubts.  “I  aTn  con- 
vinced . . . that  the  advantages 
of  autonomous  monetary  pol- 
icy outweigh  others,”  he  said. 

Unfortunately  Mr  Roth’s 
logic  is  rather  less  applicable 
in  toe  UK  than  in  Switzer- 
land. Despite  the  recent 
strength  ctf  the  pound,  ster- 
ling's long-term  trend  on  the 
international  currency  mar- 
kets is  to  weaken,  whereas 
that  of  tile  Swiss  franc  is  to 
strengthen.  As  Mr  Roth  notes, 
Swiss  exporters  may  be  able 
to  handle  tile  impact  of  a 
stronger  currency  through 
tiie  existing  array  of  financial 
instruments.  Nor  are  Switzer- 
land's trading  partners  likely 
to  protest  if  Swiss  firms  are 
priced  out  of  their  markets. 

There  are,  however,  no 
such  financial  instruments 
for  deflecting  the  irritation  of 
Britain’s  trading  partners  at 
what  they  see  as  the  competi- 
tive devaluation  of  sterling. 
They  too  may  be  inclined  to 
see  the  advantages  of  autono- 
mous policy,  to  Britain’s 
disadvantage. 


Early  baths 


VODAFONE  has  ex- 
panded overseas  by 
sticking  to  the  business 
it  knows  best  — running  mo- 
bile phone  networks  — and  Is 
about  to  start  reaping  the 
benefits.  This  contrasts 
strongly  with  many  of  the 
water  companies  which  have 
ventured  into  businesses  out- 
side their  core  competence 
and  had  their  fingers  burned. 

Thames  Water  sharehold- 
ers, as  they  look  at  the  cost  of 
pulling  out  of  UTAG  in  Ger- 
many, are  the  latest  to  count 
the  cost  ctf  ill-advised  diversi- 
fication. Would  that  they 
would  be  the  last 
It  is  worth  remembering 
that  the  Government's  vision 
at  the  time  of  privatisation 
was  that  the  water  companies 
would  build  up  strong  non- 
regulated  businesses  which 
would  generate  dividends  for 
shareholders.  Big  boardroom 
pay  rises  were  Justified  on  toe 
grounds  that  toe  water  com- 
panies had  become  big  inter- 
national businesses,  with  in- 
creased burdens  of 
responsibility  for  directors. 
Can  it  be  those  Inflated  sala- 
ries were  taken  before  they 
were  earned? 


SFA  puts  trio  without  the  City  wall  socrshop  ram  completes 

r J ' fall  of  Facia  retail  empire 


DAN  ATKINSON  considers  criminals9 
expulsions  for  ‘loss  of  integrity9 


THEY  were  three  mem- 
bers of  the  banking 
and  broking  elite,  res- 
ponsible collectively  for 
millions  of  pounds  of  funds. 

All  bad  been  cleared  to 
work  In  the  most  sensitive 
areas  of  financial  services 
and  to  handle  that  most 
precious  of  commodities  — 
your  money.  Their  earn- 


ings were  way  above  those 
of  ordinary  citizens  and 
they  could  look  forward  to 
distinguished  careers. 

There  was  just  one  prob- 
lem. They  were  all  crooked. 

On  the  surface,  one  was  a 
banker,  one  was  a trader 
and  one  was  a broker. 

In  reality,  one  was  a 
thief,  one  was  a forger  and 


the  third  was  a failed 
armed  robber. 

Yesterday,  the  Securities 
and  Futures  Authority 
(SFA),  the  body  that  polices 
all  exchange-based  broking 
and  trading  activity,  slung 
them  out  of  the  City. 

Not  that  this  expulsion 
makes  much  difference  to 
the  prospects  of  the  thief 
and  the  robber  — both  are 
serving  jail  terms. 

As  for  the  forger,  there 
may  be  some  City  employ- 
ers who  would  -wish  to  hire 


somebody  who  Caked  Lord 
Denning's  signature  and 
dishonestly  promised  ac- 
cess to  the  Queen’s  social 
circle,  but  not  many. 

All  three  have  been  ex- 
pelled by  SFA  on  the 
grounds  of  violating  the 
agency's  “principle  three”, 
which  covers  fitness  for 
employment  in  banking 
and  broking.  “They  have 
all  ceased  to  comply  with 

the  criterion  of  integrity," 
said  the  SFA  — without  evi- 
dent irony. 


The  forger,  the  thief,  the  failed  armed  robber  and  their  nemesis 


MMD  Newton,  a registered 
•^stockbroker,  tried  Ids  hand  at  * 
armed  robbery  in  an  attempt  to  dear 
large  personal  debts. 

He  walked  into  a newsagent's  In 
Ashtud,  Surrey,  wearing  a black  crash 
helmet  and  scarf  and  carrying  a replica 
revolver. 

Newton  handed  the  shop  manager's 
1 5 -year-old  daughter  a note  wanting 
her  to  stay  silent  and  hand  over  the 
takings  “or  someone  will  get  hurt”. 

He  fled  empty-handed  after  her 
mother  raised  the  alarm  and  was 
stepped  by  police  shortly  afterwards. 

Newton  was  sentenced  last  July  to 
four  years  in  prison. 


HENRY  Douglas  was  security  chief  at  the 
London  branch  of  Denmark’s  Jyske 
Bank. 

He  was  also  the  compliance  officer,  the 
man  responsible  for  ensuring  Jyske 
conformed  with  Ctty  rules. 

In  this  role,  Douglas— supposedly 
frustrated  by  having  had  Ns  warnings  about 
lax  controls  ignored— stole  about  £95.000 
between  March  1991  and  November  1994, 
misusing  Ns  knowledge  of  the  bank's 
systems  to  Introduce  non-existent  foreign* 
exchange  deal s into  the  books. 

Much  of  the  money  funded  Ns  children's 
education.  Appearing  at  the  Old  Bailey  in 
August  last  year,  he  was  given  30  months  in 
prison. 


QTEFAHOS  Koltakfea,  a registered 
Wtrader,  helped  make  £85,000 
selling  forged  heraldic  documents  to 
Americans  and  Middle  Easterners, 
dishonestly  luring  them  with  promises 
of  membendifo  of  the  Queen’s  “social 
H at". 

Kolia  Ida  and  his  partner  Mark  Lewis 
forged  the  signature  of  former  Hastier 
of  the  Rolls  Lord  Denning  on  mere  than 

20  doctanente  “entttflng"  the  bearer  to 
lordships  of  various  manors. 

The  tiro  men  travelled  by  Concorde 
and  stayed  at  luxury  hotels. 

They  were  convicted  at  Southwark 
Crown  Court  last  May  and  received  1 00 
hours' community  service  apiece. 


Pauline  Sprtngett 

FACIA,  Stephen  Hinch- 
lifie’s  retail  empire,  col- 
lapsed entirely  yesterday 
when  its  one  remaining 
Chain,  Sock  Shop,  was  put 
into  receivership. 

Sock  Shop  is  now  in  the 
harirk  of  accountants  KPMG 
who  are  already  receivers  of 
the  main  Facia  group,  as  well 
as  ctf  four  of  toe  group's  cloth- 
ing subsidiaries.  Sock  Shop, 
with  600  staff,  has  97  stores, 
all  of  which  are  continuing  to 
trade  while  KPGM  tries  to 
find  a buyer. 

This  is  the  second  time 
Sock  Shop  has  collapsed. 
Founded  in  1983  by  Sophie 
Mirman  and  Richard  Ross,  it 
went  into  administration,  in 
February,  1990  after  building 
up  heavy  losses. 

But  KPMG  said  it  had 
received  an  offer  for  the  en- 
tire Facia  group  from  Gary 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


O'Brien,  Facia's  chief  operat- 
ing officer.  The  receivers  de- 
clined to  say  how  much  Mr 
O'Brien  had  offered  or 
whether  he  was  operating 
with  Mr  Hinchliffe. 

KPMG  said  it  had  received 
94  inquiries  for  the  Facia 
businesses,  in clading  22  for 
the  overall  group. 

Facia’s  other  subsidiary,  the 
bags  and  accessories  chain 
Salisburys  is  in  receivership 
with  Grant  Thornton.  The  foot- 
wear side  of  Mr  Hincltffe’s  em- 
pire is  in  administration  with 
Price  Waterhouse.  The  Facia 
debacle  has  considerably  in- 
creased the  pressure  on  Sears 
chief  executive,  T.tem  strong, 
with  several  instttUmal  inves- 
tors predicting  he  might  be 
fisted  to  resign  soon. 

Sears  has  been  caught  up  to 
the  Facia  fiasco  because  it 
sold  some  of  Its  shoe  shop 
chains,  such  as  Trueform  and 
Freeman.  Hardy  Willis,  to 
Facia. 


Australia  148 
Austria  10.20 
Belgium  47.28 
Canada  2.07GO 
Cyprus  0.7070 
Denmark  8.93 

Finland  7.2225 


Franca  7.77 
Germany  2JG25 
Greece  366.50 
Hong  Kong  11.71 
India  54.10 
Ireland  0.9475 
Israel  5.08 


Italy  2.350 
Malts  CL5C5 
Netheriamfe  2.5825 
New  Zealand  ZJ22 
Norway  9.88 
Portugal  238JS 
Saudi  Arabia  5.79 


Singapore  2.1360 
Souh  Africa 
Spain  183.50 
Sweden  10.23 
Switzerland  1.BB 
Turkey  116,807 
USA  1.5175 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 

Supermarket  pizazz  is  set  to 
shake  banks.  The  high 
street  may  change  forever. 

TERESA  HUNTER  and 
CLIFF  JONES  report 


Bankers 
roll  up 
their 
sleeves 


THE  “pile  'em  high, 
sell  'em  cheap"  sales 
methods  of  the  high 
street  are  about  to 
transform  the  staid 
world  of  banking.  It  will  lead 
ultimately  to  a new  breed  of 
value-for-money  and  cus- 
tomer-friendly current  ac- 
counts. which  will  be  con- 
ducted almost  exclusively 
outside  a bank  branch. 

It  was  only  ever  a matter  of 
time  before  the  banker  came 
face  to  fece  with  the  barrow 
boy.  Alliance  & Leicester  is 
offering  new  bank  account 
customers  a range  of  “sum- 
mer sale”  incentives,  from  a 
free  answer  machine  to  220- 
worth  of  Marks  & Spencer 
vouchers  for  opening  an  ac- 
count. Its  ‘ 'introduce- a- 
friend”  Incentives  owe  more 
to  mail  order  catalogues  and 


Point  of  sale . . . Actress  Prunella  Scales  brandishes  her  Clnbcard  Pins  at  the  checkout  in  ads  by  agency  Lowe  Howard-Spmk  to  be  screened  Later  this  month 
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Thirtyyears 
of change  as 
technology 
transforms 
an  industry 

19fla  First  UK  credit  card. 
1967  First  cash  dispenser 
opened. 

1981  Saturday  opening 
revived. 

1982  First  home  banking 
developed.  - 

1985  Direct  Line  launched 
selling  telephone  insur- 
ance. Became  biggest 
motor  Insurer  within  five 
years. 

1987  Debit  cards  introduced. 

1987  Nationwide  introduces 
first  free  building  soci- 
ety current  account  pay- 
ing Interest  on  credit 
balances. 

1988  Abbey  National  tallows. 

1988  Marks  & Spencer  Intro- 
duces unit  trust. 

1989  Halifax  launches  its 
Maxim  current  account 

1989  First  Direct  Midland's 
telephone  bank  account 
launched- 

1989  Banks  pay  interest  paid 
on  current  accounts. 

1995  Virgin  enters  investment 
world  with  launch  ot 
Direct  Pep. 

1998  Virgin  launches  life  in- 
surance over  the 
telephone. 

1996  Tesco's  launches  Club- 
card  Plus  payment  card. 


beauty  parlours  than  tradi- 
tional banking. 

But  Tesco’s  foray  into  the 
staid  world  of  high  finance 
with  the  launch  this  week  of  a 
I Clubcard  Plus  payment  card 
should  have  bankers  quaking 
in  their  shoes.  In  fact,  the 
reverse  is  true. 

The  link-up  between  one  of 
the  country's  finest  retailers 
and  NatWest  reflects  an  em- 
bryonic acceptance  by  the 
hanks  of  something  which 
millions  of  customers  have 
known  for  years.  Banks  are 
not  terribly  good  at  looking 
after  their  customers.  Nor  are 
they  very  effective  at  market- 
ing their  products. 

This  did  not  matter  much 
in  the  past  But  banks  face  in- 
creasing pressure,  not  least 
from  the  customer-friendly 
building  societies  — who 


have  already  learnt  some  cut- 
throat tricks  about  competi- 
tion in  the  mortgage  market 
where  loans  of  0 per  cent  are 
now  available- 
Similarly,  Direct  Line  revo- 
lutionised the  motor  insur- 
ance market  after  its  launch 
in  1985  with  its  cut-price  pre- 
miums. With  other  copycat 
direct  insurers,  it  forced  the 
complacent  giants  of  the  in- 
dustry to  cut  premiums  lower 
than  they  might  ever  have 
imagined.  Even  then,  many 
had  to  think  seriously  about , 
their  futures,  triggering  a 
wave  of  takeovers  and  merg- 1 
ers  which  is  not  yet  spent 
Now  the  heat  of  competi- 
tion is  being  turned  up  over 
what  is  in  many  ways  the 
poor  relation  of  most  people’s 
financial  portfolios  — their 
current  account 


Supermarkets  and  other  re- 
tailers, whose  own  margins 
have  been  squeezed  to  the 
bone,  have  been  enviously 
eyeing  up  the  banks  3 to  4 per 
cent  margin  on  their  current , 
account  business.  Even  mort- 
gage lenders  think  bonking  1 
can’t  be  all  bad  — given  their 
typical  margins  of  1.8  to  2 per 
cent  on  home  loans. 

Of  the  competitors,  the  tra- ' 
ditional  big  four  banks, 1 
NatWest,  Lloyds,  Barclays 
and  Midland,  would  prefer  to 
pass  the  family  business  on  to  . 
the  retailers.  This  at  least 
offers  the  opportunity  to ! 
make  money  charging  them 
substantial  fees  for  doing 
what  banks  do  best  — money 
transmission  and  treasury 
activities. 

Changing  customer  atti- 
tudes combined  with  rapid 
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progress  in  technology  have 
provided  the  driving  forces 
behind  the  tide  that  will  radi- 
cally alter  the  way  we  all 
bank  over  the  next  decade. 
Customers  will  no  longer  ac- 
cept the  restrictive  and  some- 


times substandard  service  of 
their  banks. 

Increasingly,  people  want 
easy  access  to  their  cash,  24- 
hour  connections  to  their  ac- 
counts and  cheap  ar>ri  trans- 
parent charges. 


Customers  will  no  longer 
leave  their  money  sitting  on 
i deposit  for  derisory  amounts. 

| They  will  move  banks  for  an 
| extra  l or  2 per  cent. 

Simultaneously,  banks 
have  reviewed  their  own  atti- 
I rude  to  current  accounts. 
They  had  long  complained 
that  current  accounts  are  ex- 
pensive to  run.  but  that  they 
were  a valuable  part  of  the 
business,  enabling  branches 
to  cross-sell  other  services. 
But  the  reality  has  been  some- 
what different 
Ranks  manage  to  cross-sell 
customers  only  one  in  three 
of  their  financial  purchases. 
At  the  same  time,  cashing 
cheques  — for  which  the  bank 
is  paid  nothing  — comprises 
half  of  all  over-the-counter 
branch  transactions. 

By  contrast,  supermarkets 


are  paid  for  every  transaction 
which  passes  the  check-out 
Adding  limited  banking  ser- 
vices to  the  list  in  theory, 
costs  the  retailer  Little. 

Banks  want  to  get  rid  of 
branches  and  would  dearly 
love  to  reintroduce  bank 
charges.  They  deeply  resent 

UK  bank  customers  receiving 
for  free  a service  which  al- 
most everyone  else  must  pay 
for.  But  they  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
introducing  charges  here. 

Striking  a deal  with 
retailers,  a la  NatWest  and 
Tesco's,  ultimately  allows  the 
banks  to  remove  customers 
from  their  branches,  cut  then- 
current  account  costs  and 
possibly  acquire  larger 
chunks  of  money,  through  the 
retailers'  greater  success  in 
attracting  customers. 


- JiP 


Johnston  rolls  in  as  Emap  stops  its  regional  press 


OUTLOOK/Group’s  £205m  deal  ends  nearly 
50  years  in  newspapers.  Tony  May  reports 


EMAP  yesterday  followed 
the  example  of  the 
Thomson  group  and  got 
out  of  the  local  newspaper  in- 
dustry. The  buyer,  the  Edin- 
burgh-based Johnston  Press, 
is  paying  £205  million  to  more 
than  double  its  size  in  an  in- 
dustry that  Emap  and  Thom- 1 
son  were  keen  to  leave.  John- 1 
ston  says  it  will  prosper 
because  it  is.  to  use  the  nine- 
ties vogue  word,  “focused". 

The  problems  of  the  i 
regional  newspaper  market 
are  serious:  declining  circula- 
tion, increased  competition 
from  local  radio,  on-line  ser- 
vices and  cable  television.  i 
Big  players  in  the  industry 
have  long  since  expanded  into 
other  fields  like  radio,  cable 
and  multimedia  and  are  said 
by  media  analysts  to  be 
merely  managing  the  decline 
by  diverting  the  cashflow 
from  the  papers  into  new 
ventures. 

For  Emap  the  choice  came 
bard-  It  began  life  in  1947  as  a 
grouping  of  12  East  Anglian 
titles,  and  chief  executive 


Robin  Millar  said  there  had 
been  “quite  a lot  of  agonis- 
ing" over  the  decision  to  sell 
the  newspapers. 

But  the  group  has  spent 
£500  million  over  the  past  two 
years  in  magazines,  business 
communications  and  radio 
which  have  provided  faster 
growth.  "We  felt  we  could,  get 
better  returns  on  our  share- 
holders’ money  in  areas 
where  we  have  proved  to  be 
better  performers."  said 
finance  director  David 
Grigson. 

The  newspaper  business 
would  have  required  a "signif- 
icant investment  from  us  in 
order  to  reach  the  scale  and 
size  that  was  necessary  to 
compete  in  the  years  to  come.” 
he  added.  The  cash  will  be 
used  to  reduce  Emap’s 
£350  raflUon  of  debt. 

For  its  money,  Johnston  — 
which  will  contribute  a fur- 
ther £6.1  million  in  working 
capital  — is  getting  65  titles, 
including  four  evening  papers 
at  Peterborough,  Northamp- 
ton, Kettering  and  Scar- 


borough. plus  four  regional 
printing  centres.  Between 
them  they  made  an  operating 
profit  of  £13.1  million  in  the 
year  to  March  81,  at  which 
date  the  net  assets  were 
£72.6  million. 

Johnston  has  a £150  million  , 
package  of  loans  to  help  pay 
for  its  purchase,  with  the  rest ' 
of  the  acquisition  being 
funded  through  a fill  million 
one-for-two  rights  issue  at 
169p  a share. 

The  papers  are  acknowl- 
edged by  chairman  Fred 
Johnston  to.  have  been  well 
run  and  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  short  cut  to  improved 
profitability.  But  the  timing 
looks  good. 

For  a start,  newsprint  costs 
are  coming  down.  Emap  was 
expecting  the  cost  of  paper  for 
its  publications  to  fell  by  5 
per  cent  next  month  and  saw 
further  cuts  over  the  next 
year.  Johnston  would  also  be 
able  to  negotiate  a bigger  dis- 
count because  it  is  now 
double  the  size. 

There  is  no  threat  to  the 
2,500  jobs,  but  Johnston  has 
in  previous  acquisitions  cut 
costs  by  up  to  20  per  cent  over 
a few  years  through  natural 
wastage.  Emap’s  newspaper 


division  headquarters  is  ex- 
pected to  close. 

The  executive  board  will 
receive  an  average  of  £30,000  ; 
a year  more  for  running  the  1 
enlarged  company.  Harry 
Roche,  currently  chairman  of 
toe  Guardian  Media  group. 


City  crowd-pleaser  must 
maintain  maximum  throttle 

EMAP  maintained  its  pro- 4 for  the  current  year  to 
grass  as  one  of  the  fastest  £112  million. 


Kgress  as  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  media  companies  in 


will  receive  a £11,000  rise  to  Europe  over  the  past  year. 
£30,000  on  becoming  the  non-  Profit  jumped  35  per  cent  to 
executive  deputy  chairman.  £86.5  million,  boosted  by  con- 
Tbe  only  loser  yesterday  tributwns  from  recent  acqui- 


for  the  current  year  to 
£112  million. 

Operating  margins  widened 
from  12.4  per  cent  to  13.6  per 


Profit  jumped  35  per  cent  to  cent  and  the  group  looks  for  a 
£86.5  million,  boosted  by  cod-  further  improvement  this 


The  only  loser  yesterday  tributions  from  recent  acqui-  year  as  acquisitions  are  inte- 
appeared  to  be  Midland  Inde-  sitions  but  with  strong  under-  grated  and  paper  prices  falL 
pendent  Newspapers,  whose  lying  growth  as  welL  The  strongest  performance 


pendent  Newspapers,  whose 
shares  fell  sharply  after  it. 
warned  that  first-half  profits ' 
would  be  below  expectations, 
partly  because  of  transaction 


lying  growth  as  well  The  strongest  performance 

The  profit  excluded  an  came  from  Emap’s  radio  busi- 
£8^  million  charge  for  costs  ness,  where  the  operating 
associated  with  reorganizing  profit  leapt  by  178  per  cent  as 


its  business  and  was  better 


costs  of  an  abortive  deal  — than  analysts  expected,  so 


taken  to  be  the  Emap  sale. 


they  increased  their  forecasts 


The  leading  locals 


Company 

Trinity  International 


Best-known  title 

Liverpool  Echo 


Daily  Mail  & General  T rust  Nottingham  Evening  Post 


United 

Reed-Elsevler 
Johnston  Press 
Pearson 

Midland  Independent 
Portsmouth  & Sunderland 
Southern  Newspapers 


Yorkshire  Post 
Worcester  Journal 
Fyfe  Express 
Oxford  Mail 
Birmingham  Post 
Portsmouth  News 
Southern  Evening  Echo 


Share  of 
market  (%) 

13.0 

9.0 

8.1 
6.7 
6.3 
6.2 

34  i 
2.B 

2.6 


sales  doubled.  The  result  was 
boosted  by  the  purchase  of 
Metro  Radio  Group  in  the 
middle  of  the  financial  year. 

Operating  profit  from  the 
UK  consumer  magazines,  the 
largest  contributor  to  the 
group  operating  profit  with 
titles  ranging  from  the  Com- 
plete Fat  Unit  guide  to  Motor 
Cycle  News  and  Looks,  rose 
21  per  cent  The  French  con- 
sumer magazines  increased 
their  profit  by  72  per  cent 

Chief  executive  Robin  Mil- 
lar knows  the  group  will  have 
to  maintain  the  pace  cf  acqui- 
sitions to  keep  abreast  oT  City 
expectations  and  said  toe  UK 
and  France  were  prioities. 


The  Lloyd’s  half-a-million  men 


News  that  some  underwriters  pocketed 
big  bonuses  last  year  comes  at  a bad  time, 
with  the  market  finalising  compensation 
for  Names,  who  have  sued  over  enormous 
losses.  Pauline  Springett  continues 
our  series  as  the  outcry  on  top  pay  rages  on 


SEVERAL  top  underwrit- 
ers at  Lloyd's  of  London 
are  understood  to  have 
received  remuneration  pack- 
ages last  year  in  excess  of 
£500,000,  dwarfing  the  pay- 
levels  of  the  previous  year 
which  saw  seven  earning 
over  £200,000. 

The  issue  of  underwriters’ 
pay  is  very  sensitive,  with 
market  insiders  anxious  to  dis- 
tance Lloyd's  from  the  debate 
about  executive  salaries  and  to 
avoid  a storm  of  protest  from 
loss-making  Names. 

They  argue  that  Lloyd's  is  a 
special  case  and  this  is  per- 
haps justified  by  its  own  fig* 
ures  — few  commercial 
organisations  would  have 
survived  the  £8  billion  losses 
that  it  managed  to  notch  up 
from  1988  to  1992. 

Last  year  — based  on  the 
loss-making  1992  results  — 
seven  underwriters  received 
remuneration  of  over 
£200.000.  with  John  Charman. 
underwriter  on  what  was 
then  Lloyd’s  largest  syndi- 
cate. topping  the  list  with 
£402,000,  having  produced  a 
near  20  per  cent  return  for  tne 
Names  in  his  syndicate. 

In  1993  many  of  the  syndi- 
cates, especially  those  special- 


ising in  marine  insurance, 
are  believed  to  have  made 
returns  of  20  per  cent  “Ma- 
rine is  going  to  be  very  good 
indeed,”  said  one  Lloyd  s 

agent,  adding  that  the  non- 

marine  syndicates  are  ex- 
pected to  make  a lower  return 
of  around  12  per  cent 

The  agent  explained  that  a 
medium-sized  syndicate, 
underwriting  £25  million  of 
insurance  business  would,  on 
a return  of  20  per  cent  pro- 
duce a profit  of  £5  million. 
The  ypanagin#  agent,  the  firm 
responsible  for  running  the 
syndicate,  would  be  paid  a 

commission  of  15  per  cent  on 
that  profit  In  this  example 
fiiat  would  be  £750.000.  “It  is 
normal  for  an  underwriter  to 
receive  15  per  cent  or  more  of 
that,  bringing  the  bonus  to 
well  over  £100,000." 

He  said  that  several  of  the 
syndicates  were  four  or  five 
times  bigger  than  this,  and  so 
their  underwriters  could  eas- 
ily be  in  line  for  bonuses,  on 
top  of  salary'  and  benefits,  of 
£500.000  plus. 

The  Lloyd’s  community  is 
waiting  anxiously  to  see  if  the 
revelation  of  such  large  remu- 
neration packages  will  trigger 
a storm  of  protest  from  its 


Names.  The  market  is  in  the 
last  stages  of  finalising  toe 
£3.1  billion-plus  compensa- 
tion deal  for  them,  thousands 
of  whom  have  been  suing 
over  enormous  losses.  Names' 
action  groups  have  been 


Cheung  highest 
paid  at  C&W 

LINUS  Cheans.  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  Hongkong  Te- 
lecom, has  emerged  as  the 
highest  paid  director  of. 
Cable  & Wireless,  its  major- ! 
ity  owner,  writes  Nick  Ban- 
nister. 

The  annual  report,  pub- 
lished yesterday,  shows  Mr 
Cheung,  who  runs  the  most 
profitable  part  of  the  C&W 
telecom  group,  was  paid 
£904,041  last  year,  outstrip- 
ping acting  chief  executive 
Rod  Olsen  with  £600,710. 

Mr  Cheung  received  a 
basic  salary  and  fees  of 
£280,849  as  director  of 
C&w  and  boss  of  HKT  and 
earned  a performance 
related  bonus  of  £267,597. 
fie  also  received  £355,595 
in  allowances  and  benefits. 


highly  critical  of  underwrit- 
ers' salaries,  arguing  that 
many  of  the  people  respon- 
sible for  the  Lloyd’s  debacle 
have  received  unjustly  high 
remuneration. 

But  the  hope  within  Lloyd's 
is  that  underwriters'  pay  will 
now  be  a side  issue.  Insiders 
argue  that  the  bonuses  simply 
reflect  good  performance.  If 
toe  syndicates  have  made 
good  profits  then  those 
Names  still  underwriting  will 
also  reap  the  rewards.  Names 
who  have  ceased  underwrit- 
ing are.  it  is  hoped,  likely  to 
be  only  interested  in  settling 
their  affairs  with  Lloyd's  and 
quitting  the  market  although 
rebel  Names  may  decide  to 
take  a harder  line. 

Insiders  also  point  out  that 
a bead  underwriter  on  a big 
syndicate  must  perform  well 
or  else  he  is  sacked. 

The  identity  of  the  best  paid 
underwriters  last  year  will 
remain  a secret  until  all  the 
syndicate  accounts  are  final- 
ised. Lloyd's  uses  those  fig- 
ures to  produce  Its  so-called 
global  result,  due  in  mid-July. 
Later,  it  also  publishes  a sum- 
mary of  each  syndicate's 
results,  including  how  much 
each  underwiter  earned.  The 
remuneration  figure  quoted 
includes  basic  salary,  bonus 
and  pension  contribution. 

Lloyd's  still  produces  its  ac- 
counts three  years  in  arrears, 
so  next  month’s  accounts  will 
relate  to  2993,  an  exceptional 
year  for  Lloyd’s,  with  profits  of 
more  than  n billion  expected. 
That  compares  to  a 
£1.19  billion  loss  in  1992  and  a 
£2.05  billion  loss  in  1991.  which 
prompted  a shakeout  of  syndi- 
cates and  their  managing 
agents,  including  the  sacking 
of  several  underwriters. 


Garages  die  out 
as  hypermarkets 
continue  to  fill  up 


Dan  Atkinson 


THE  traditional  British 
petrol  station  faces  ex- 
tinction, crushed  by  in- 
tense competition  and  dis- 
appearing profit  margins. 
As  hypermarkets  expand 
their  fuel  operations,  thou- 
sands of  independent 
garages  — especially  those 
in  urban  or  edge-of-town 

areas—  will  shut 
This  gloomy  outlook 
emerged  yesterday  as  a 
senior  Shell  executive  fore- 
cast that  8,000  petrol 
stations  — half  the  current 
total  — face  closure.  That 
would  mean  the  overall 
number  has  fallen  by  80  per 
cent  since  1968,  when 
motorists  were  served  by 
40,000  filling  stations. 

The  wipe-out  represents  a 
revolution  in  fuel  retailing, 
Shell  UK  director  Colin 
Harvey  told  a conference  in 
Birmingham.  Meanwhile, 
industry  sources  confirmed 
that  the  British  garage  has 
already  changed  radically, 
with  small  operations 
specialising  in  repairs  and 
selling  petrol  as  a sideline  a 
particularly  endangered 
species. 

“The  plain  fact  is  that 
there  are  too  many  filling 
stations  In  this  country,’’ 
said  Mr  Harvey.  “Many  are 
uneconomic  In  today’s  mar- 
ket and  are  likely  to  close.” 
He  told  the  Institute  of 


Petroleum  that  in  1965 
there  were  38.000  filling 
stations  — 87  per  cent  of 
them  independent  of  the 
big  petrol  companies  and  10 
per  cent  boasting  just  one 
pump. 

The  retailers’  margin  on 
petrol  was  a healthy  34.05p 
a gallon  in  today’s  values, 
and  demand  was  growing 
by  7.5  per  cent  a year. 

Today  all  that  had 
changed.  The  Petroleum 
Retailers’  Association  said 
the  total  number  of  stations 
was  16.244,  more  than  40 
per  cent  of  them  owned  by 
oil  companies.  The  margin 
on  a gallon  of  petrol  had 
dived  to  between  9p  and 
lOp. 

Demand  for  road  fuels, 
said  Mr  Harvey,  had  been 
fiat  since  1990,  and  the 
number  of  hypermarkets 
offering  petrol  had  risen 
from  170  in  1985  to  820 
now.  During  the  same 
period  their  market  share 
jumped  Cram  3 per  cent  to 
, more  than  20  per  cent. 

Throughput  In  hypermar- 
kets averaged  more  thaw 
2.2  million  gallons  a year, 
against  400,000  gallons  for 
filling  stations.  In  1965,  the 
average  was  7Q.00Q  gallons. 

Surviving  sites,  he  said, 
would  be  on  trunk  roads  or 
motorways,  or  in  some  ur- 
ban. and  rural  areas.  “Most 
successful  sites  will  depend 
on  augmenting  their  in- 
come by  shop  sales." 


Results  in  brief 


Thames  Water  lifts 
payout  as  profit  dips 

THAMES  Water's  profit  rise  last  year  has  been  more  than 
wiped  out  by  exceptional  costs  associated  mainly  with  its 
decision  to  cut  its  ties  with  loss-making  overseas  ventures.  But 
in  a surprise  move  to  increase  shareholder  value,  the  group  is 
seeking  powers  to  buy  back  up  to  10  per  cent  of  its  shares. 

Profits  before  tax  and  exceptional  items  for  1995-96  rose  6.6 
per  cent  to  £324  million.  But  one-off  costs  of  £97.2  million  con- 
nected with  the  planned  sale  of  its  two  stand-alone  design  and 
contracting  subsidiaries,  UTAG  in  Germany  and  PWT  in  toe 
United  Kingdom,  left  actual  pre-tax  profits  £75  million  lower  at 
£228.7  million.  Managing  director  Bill  Alexander  said  that  a 
number  of  companies  had  expressed  an  interest  in  buying 
UTAG  and  PWT. 

In  view  of  toe  underlying  growth,  the  dividend  to  sharehold- 
ers is  being  lifted  by  12  per  cent  to 28 .3p a share.  Chairman  Sir 
Robert  Clarke  said  the  refocused  group  was  committed  to 
"significant  real  dividend  growth"  in  the  years  ahead.  How- 
ever. shadow  environment  spokesman  Frank  Dobson  lambast- 
ed toe  company  for  paying  out  huge  dividends  to  shareholders 
rather  than  tackling  the  177  million  gallons  of  water  which  was 
leaking  from  its  pipes  every  day.  He  said  toe  company  had  paid 
out  over  £520  million  in  dividends  to  shareholders  since  priva- 
tisation in  1989  but  was  still  losing  28  million  gallons  a day  more 
than  its  promised  target.  — Nicholas  Bannister 


De  La  Rue  shares  slide 

MORE  than  £125  million  was  wiped  off  the  market  value  or  De  La 
Rue  yesterday  after  the  world’s  biggest  non  government  currency 
pnnter  warned  that  its  profit  in  the  first  half  of  the  vear  was  likely 
to  sup  because  lower  demand  for  banknotes  had  cut  into  its 
margins  News  that  prices  were  10  percent  below  1995  levels 
when  banknote  demand  galloped  ahead,  sent  the  group’s  shares 
down  8 per  cent  to  W5p.  The  fall  came  on  top  of  the  25  per  cent 
JHTjPJ " ^tfroup  s shares  in  November  when  the  board  warned 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  see  significant  sales  increases. 

lesteraay.  the  board  unveiled  a 1 per  cent  rise  in  nrnfit  tn 
n«W  mimon,Chief  executive  Jeremy 
notes  are  traditionally  our  big  earner,  and  I’m  not  predicting  any 
upturn  in  prices  for  the  tone  being."  y g any 

CameloL  which  is  licensed  to  run  the  UK  national  lotterv 
contnbuled  £17.-1  million  to  the  results  as  De  La  Rue  is  a partial 
owner.  There  were  a far  glimmers  ofhope.  AmIE 
company  boasted  its  dividend  for  the 
rent  to  J3.75p  a share  and  Mr  Marshall  sa  id  he  was  romfbiSle 

?y  had  ***  businesses  that  would  iSppSt 
growing  in  the  future.  — Tony  May  p pram 

National  Grid  defends  record 
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Vodafone  beats  forecasts 

VODAFONE,  Britain’s  largest  mobile  nhr.ni 
forecast  that  its  overseas  business  would  yesterday 

first  time  this  year.  Finance  S 32s  mto  Profits  the 

group's  international  operations,  spread Said  that  ** 
expected  to  show  a profit  for  the  current  4,POUntries;WBre 

about  a third  of  group  revenue  by  the  end  rfrtSrti0?Untft^ 

The  group’s  1995-96  results.  PubShSy^d^^  that 
pre-tax  profits  jumped  28  per  cent  to  £47-51  mm-  ’ s^owedJh?i 

group  ended  the  year  with  2.45  m Ulionc 
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Dushyantor  fits 
pedigree  pattern 


Chris  Hawkins  narrows  down  the  Derby 
field  with  a proven  breeding  formula 


ORE  often  than 
not  the  winner  of 
the  Epsom  Derby 
matches  a breed* 
mg  formula  which  demands 
that  a colt’s  sire  and  maternal 
grandsire  must  have  shown 
winning  form  at  a mile  and  a 
quarter  or  more. 

The  emphasis  at  Epsom, 
which  is  the  stiff est  mile  and 
a half  track  anywhere  in  the 
country  except  Newcastle,  is 
on  staying  ability  and  it  is  lit- 
tle use  having  stamina  on  one 
side  of  a pedigree  and  not  on 
the  other. 

This  year  in  a field  ex- 
pected to  number  over  20 
there  are  five  qualifiers:  Du- 
shyantor. Double  Leaf,  Even 
Top,  St  Mawes  and  Shantou. 

Dushyantor  is  an  exem- 
plary Derby  candidate,  being 
by  the  Eclipse  winner 
Sadler’s  Wells  out  or  the  mare 
Slightly  Dangerous,  who  was 
runner-up  in  the  Oaks,  by  the 
Derby  winner  Roberto.  This 
makes  him  a half-brother  to 
the  1993  Derby  winner  Com- 
mander In  Chief. 

A mile  and  a half  is  proba- 
bly Dushyantor’s  minimum 
trip  and  he  should  improve 
on  anything  he  has  achieved 
so  far  over  inadequate 
distances. 

In  the  Dante  Stakes  over  10 
furlongs  last  time  he  was 
second  to  Glory  Of  Dancer, 
beaten  half  a length,  but  the 
extra  two  ftirlongs  at  Epsom 
will  be  all  in  his  favour. 

Glory  Of  Dancer  seemed  to 
, win  the  Dante  a shade  com- 
; fortably  in  a very  slowly  run 


race.  As  his  sire  Shareef  Dan- 
cer won  the  Irish  Derby  he 
must  have  prospects  of  stay- 
ing but  he  is  let  down  by  his 
maternal  grandsire,  the 
sprinter  Formidable. 

Double  Leaf;  fifth  in  the 
Dante,  is  apparently  a lesser 
fancied  stable  companion  of 
the  favourite  Dr  Mass  Ini.  but 
he  has  the  stouter  pedigree 
being  by  Sadler's  Wells  out  of 
Green  Leaf,  who  stayed  a mile 
and  a quarter  and  is  a daugh- 
ter of  Alydar,  the  only  horse 
to  have  finished  second 
(beaten  by  Affirmed)  in  all 
legs  of  the  American  Triple 
Crown- 

Dr  Mass  ini  is  yet  another 
son  of  Sadler's  Wells  but  his 
dam  Argon  Laser,  a seven  fur- 
longs performer,  is  by  Diesis 
who  won  over  seven  furlongs 
as  a two-year-old  but  whose 
career  was  curtailed  by 
injury. 

The  average  winning  dis- 
tance of  the  progeny  of  Diesis 
is  nine  furlongs  and  be  has 
sired  the  Oaks  winner  Dimin- 
uendo, but  he  does  not  inspire 
confidence  in  Dr  Massini 
staying. 

We  now  come  to  the  2.000 
Guineas  runner-up  Even 
Top.  He  has  shown  more 
speed  than  one  would  expect 
from  his  pedigree  which  may 
not  be  regal  but  lacks  nothing 
in  stamina. 

Even  Top  is  by  Topanoora, 
who  was  first  past  the  post  in 
a controversial  Hardwtcke 
Stakes,  out  of  Skevena  by 
Nlniski.  Skevena  was  only 
moderate,  but  she  won  over  ! 


two  miles  plus  and  her  sire 
won  tiie  Irish  St  Leger, 

The  next  qualifier  is  St 
Mawes  who  has  Derby  win- 
ners on  both  sides  of  his  pedi- 
gree, being  by  Shahrastani 
out  of  a Slip  Anchor  mars. 

So  for  St  Mawes  has  looked 
a little  slow,  finishing  second 
in  the  Chester  Vase  and  third 
in  the  Predominate  Stakes 
but  be  will  be  staying  on 
when  plenty  have  cried 
enough  at  Epsom. 

Shantou  has  little  to 
recommend  him  on  form  but, 
being  by  Alleged  out  of  a 
Shareef  Dancer  mare  (a 
daughter  of  Oh  So  Sharp)  he 
at  least  has  the  breeding 
credentials. 

What  of  the  better  fancied 
Storm  Trooper,  Alhaarth, 
Shaamit  and  Mystic  Knight  ? 

Storm  Trooper  works  much 
better  at  home  than  his  stable 
companion  Dushyantor  but 
he  was  behind  that  colt  in  the 
Dante  and  with  Diesis  as  his 
sire  is  not  certain  to  stay. 

Alhaarth,  the  top  two-year- 
old,  has  been  a big  disappoint- 
ment so  for.  As  he  is  by 
Unfuwain  be  has  the  makings 
of  a stayer  but  his  maternal 
grandsire  Irish  River  was  a 
miler  and  lets  the  side  down 
as  regards  the  formula. 

The  same  goes  for  Shaamit, 
who  is  by  the  King  George 
winner  Mtoto  but  out  of  a 
Habitat  mare,  and  Mystic 
Knight  whose  dam  is  by  the 
miler  Nureyev. 

Of  the  qualifiers.  Even  Top 
has  the  best  form  and  Du- 
shyantor the  best  breeding. 

• Even  Top  cantered  yester- 
day and  was  reported  "abso- 
lutely fine"  after  the  injury 
scare  which  threatened  his 
participation  in  the  Derby. 


reminds  Wales  of 
their  darkest  hour 


Old  master . . . Lester  Piggott,  nine  times  Derby  winner,  returned  to  Epsom  yesterday  to 
open  the  Piggott  Gates.  Situated  In  front  of  the  Queen’s  stand,  the  gates  carry 
reproductions  of  paintings  depicting  Piggott  *s  Epsom  triumphs  photo:  frank  baron 
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I EUAN  EVANS  remem- 
bers the  game  all  too 
clearly.  Five  years  ago 
Wales’s  right-wing  groped 
at  thin  air  In  Sydney’s  Gem- 
cord  Oval  as  David  Cam- 
pese rounded  him  five 
times  to  score  tries  in  New 
South  Wales’s  71-8  victory 
over  the  hapless  tourists. 

The  record  defeat  was 
Wales’s  nadir.  Never  before 
or  since  in  their  115-year 
history  have  they  conceded 
so  many  points  or  conceded 
13  tries.  Hie  Llanelli  wing, 
who  since  that  dark. day 
has  gained  and  lost  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  national  side, 
is  tike  only  Welsh  survivor 
for  today's  game  against 
the  state  under  lights  in  the 
Sydney  Football  Stadium. 

The  omens  are  not  good 
for  Wales  five  years  on. 
Three  days  before  they  face 
Campese  and  the  Wallabies 
in  Brisbane  in  the  first  of 
two  Tests,  they  are  still 
smarting  from  last  week- 
end’s 69-30  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Australia  Capital 
Territory,  a much  im- 
proved bnt  traditionally 
weaker  state  than  New 
South  Wales. 

Terry  Cobaer,  the  tour 
manager,  said:  “We  saw  the 
Super  12  from  afar  but  that 
did  not  prepare  ns  for  the  I 
pace  and  physical  aspect  of 
rugby  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  is  quite 
frankly  a different  ball 
game.” 

Wales  field  four  un- 
capped players,  the  full- 
back Crispin  Conaack,  the 
I wing  Dafydd  James,  the 


hooker  Barrie  Williams 
and  the  lock  Mike  Voyle. 

Voyle’s  follow  second-row 
Gareth  Llewellyn  captains 
the  side  in  the  absence 
of  Jonathan  Humphreys, 
though  ■ the  tour  captain 
will  be  fit  for  Saturday . 

Evans,  playing  his  first 
tour  game  after  recovering 
from  a shoulder  Injury, 
may  not  let  the  aged  Campo 
in  for  five  more  tries 
morning  hut  Wales  face 
certain  defeat. 

Across  the  Tasman  Sea  in 
New  Zealand,  Scotland  phn 
to  do  more  of  their  training 
behind  closed  doors  after 
the  embarrassing  incident 
in  Hamilton  when  an  over- 
enthusiastic  Damian  Cro- 
nin began  picking  on  his 
ownteam-mates. 

The  Lions  lock  became  in- 
volved in  a punch-up  with 
the  prop  Peter  Wright  end 
the  hooker  Graham  Ellis 
and  was  later  seen  to  kick 
Ellis  when  he  was  on  the 

gioiiinl 

Cronin  has  apologised 
but  the  New  Zealand  press 
has  had  a field  day  since 
the  incident  on  Monday, 
and,  significantly  perhaps, 
the  preparations  before  fee- 
ing. Waikato  in  the  early 
hours  of  this  morning,  Brit- 
ish time.  Involved  a private 
training  session. 

HIW  SOUTH  WALES,  T Kalahari 
O Band,  J IMS,  R Tombs.  M Hhn 


A BMm,  W Woosh,  J WsBaora,  W 
OfHinig— , . S T«hot,  T Cwh  leapt). 

WALES:  C Coronk  [Pontypridd):  I 
Bnii  (Llanelli).  O Thnause  [Pontypridd). 
N DM—  (UaiKrill).  D 1— do  (Brfdgond): 
A Thom—  (Swanson),  A Woo—  (Rich- 
mond). A Loots  (Cardiff).  B HrWlpnn 
(Neath).  L Wool—  (Cardiff).  W vqh 
(Newport,  quo— ■— Siarw—tBS.  capo. 
E Last,  (Cardiff).  O J—  ILianelB).  S 
wnhoua  (Noam). 


Warwick  with  guide  to  latest  form 
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POM  QUBE  - STEP  M BEOaSi  Wads  no*,  base 
Ratal  Cowny  iLmgfisId  «.  Foil. 

■aiBMAr  Clou  an  nWUtUdan  and  hasten  orer" 
PME3WS  8FWO1  ftomne*  owir  «.  ■ 9*  tM 
UUIRKIA:  CluaM  taJdsra.  ran  on  saaa  (area  li 
sm 

WWIMili  Needed  tun.  t«n"«noB  3!  men  seB  bp 
FYOPS  aim  mn  mim.  mry  eara  mil  1 


5.30  KMQMWTIMTND  STASIS  7TC3,iaO 

1 655D01  ALWAYS OUawGirKUlmar 4-8- 3 _HHssy(S)11 

2 acset-  PAoors  iwauaaa) « uccomw*  s-w jm« 

3 4IHO0  IHIWKflllT(14)C6ia*] 6M  _SCaap(7)4 

4 40534-6  PAHMAMl  (S8)  It  Boday  4-9-0  — P P ID  1 |lh|  (9)  10 

B USO- 3Mmnooa35)BPaAn<g4-»-o . ..Tlawhais 

8 5253S3  BARANOV  (7)  D Llurray  SrriOl  3-4-7  ' 

7 Q2WH  OUVZM COTTAOP (IS) C Jure 3-8-7 AWeCMreS 

8 6-GD  ONLY  (IS]  fl  Hjanon  >8-3  ..  ...  -MHaremrlS 

8 S6-CG  SOCIETY WMie (12) I BsJdmg**-:-  PredCddwyS 

10  (C5-GC  BUUMH BSU3 (30)  3 Wjlsryn 3-M  ...  J Carrel 7 

11  HrO  HAWAMFA  (IB)  P ftomcn  3-8-4  JTd,l4 

IS  220-a»  WOMMB 1IBSI  Mill  (SB)  A Jam  3-6-4 _CCremr(7)B 

IS  5*0  (HCOU'SPWRCBS  CM  BU^iaireo  3-6-4  . . QCartreB 

14  eoaSaSOIMKPHI (18)  RKaa.n*read 6-8-4  . Fl|Bsh(K)a 

TOPWIMUPB[8sda»MsHi8.«hreyiOreos7.EhdsHosid8 

■»rW  W Anaya  Crus.  T-l  Soo«y  Utpc.  Uartaag  Sunra.  6-1  Pad dy'l  FLca.  KWf  Sap. 
tanoia.  V3-1  Mobs Pnrasa  Haamala  14 isreigr. 

nMQWBE-AMIATSORaCWHeaits3roi«f  II  cuL  Wong  run  10  ieod  dosing  aaj&s.KLcunsGald 
IN  Bnghon  0.  Gd) 

BOCaETYWAOICi  Haacmy  3»o«L  baled  orer  lloA«  W>  oJ  Kl  bhd  Bnregnon  a Pm»  iNoamgaan  Ir^U. 
Sd-fal 

WORNBM  SURFMWiPrommanL  net  darnmorer  11  cuL  top  on.  32  5m  bna  AoremtKmngbaina,  Gd- 
Fnff 

PdflO^nCWOiaied  leaden  auwda  aida.iadsdorer  3oot  ill  am  boa Dir lucgheid  n.pfl 
SCBWCPB,  Effort  a»e*  3 out.  not  men  rccao  and  won  ladrd.  ?9i  Sh  tfid  Farystn?!  (Bererwy  Imj,  Cd- 


5*00-53  HR  COPYTCRCS  (B7)  Uaa  B Sanded  6-6-5 
0-00314  MnjIWICS  PEB6ER  (13)  C Brdtam  3-fl-G 


BaOtop  11-4  Rock  Grew.  '-2  Mluerea  tata.  4-1  CcWnega.  5-1  croUM.  M Omi  Caialaa.  6-1  Ur 
Cooilarea  12-1  PedatomnatsJ  Twaain 


7.45  DOUOALBRQS  HAMMCAPM  E>AS9 

1 36ICU31  LAWCCMBSnOar(17)(D)D&Wlhf-1M taa01W(2)6 

S 64IW1  mrWBT(Z5)N WaUar 4-9-13  J BtoahlSlI 

S SWMB  QIIMTUS  DICBMIS  |S)  R AUburB  4-9-9 ASmdtnSff 

4 0250-10  BASHFUL  DRAW  (37)  (C)  (D)  J Pljw  5-M  BCaabre niT 

5 5-4CJ34  D®MU8(14)(n)DIAirr»ySm«n 4-9-4  RPaMsr(S)a 

• OOfilS!  FNMA  StUC  (4)  (D)  U Ryan  5-6-f  T bras 4 

T 4-18D03  8HAIWN  MART  (7)  (COJBSman  4-^1  JlTeikoa 

TOP  fOMTWSl  Hsoaaret  8,  UarCsreraMsa  7 

3 Whip  ll-4N«iyrest  7-;&ssftfi*  Bure.  4-i  Pnma  si.  5-1  Quman  Dedmn  6-1  L»a  CoaaasMa.T-i 
DanorW.  15-1  Snag  71  Smart  7 imam 


8.1  5HWMHWII  MIOHLIimiW-URITIimEtMi 

i 5186.4  UFT aCT  (7)  (D)  A Ucflra  7-9-B) ^ Coady  Horria  2 

S 0120-40  ITVAWUCIO) (D)A Vindertrae^sn r-M  ■■ammdixS* 

3 B WWBWLM  FATIHAB]  (23)  J JeaWa  4-6-12 nreiOTHE(3)7* 

4 M3SUUnUSABOTlVR(11)mP)Uon  7-8-12 A OartO* 

5 KKBBSWwaAO(BB6(SO)(B)OBfldB«r«-?2 Barren  ■affaB  (3)  t 

8 fl  mmiTTwiwdm  (in  SDn» 3-6-10 itaffii 

7 ton  OLD  BOLD  UTAH  (27)  JP3uten3-8.ro  PWaCWn(S}44 

TOP  FOM  m ^mh.  «,  UR  On  7 

Wh»  M Lift  Boy.  iWUffle  SaOoNor.  3-1  Uyasra.e-l  MgHarennoa.  12-1  Sioanaa.  (W  Gold  N Ts», 
29-1  BnjmfyldB  rjjwnatf  -rraaiia 


8.45  WMOJUBIB  mar  HMOKAP  Ire  il  14Bfda  CS034 

1 M604SULTFUEITOOr(f)URyas4-1(M .Tires  3 

S 06-3  DRAMATIC UMMrT (13)  1 B3UUg>4-12  . MIHnyl 

S »K£-EBIOWRSMCHM{»4)DElreonhM-l2 tasOMB)1 

4 HX-ISO  ASHBY «U(f){0 (BP) R Rom 5-6-11  ._.  RCKhrmoT 

9 03-010  HSS  PMVDACa5}PWiht¥»  J-6-W  -f— ‘mil 

! ^S2£f*f,s,Si,WlW -.-^od»ros 

7 CDD-OSC  MM rno« REACT (M)DCrapM  4^-3 J.HnrtH(8)5 

■ DEHJP3  2ZUBA(1 1)664130^4-; .10 OEaadant* 

TB*  BOMUn  BaaPaBared  ■.MtaBIMT,  AWhy  H A 

BPtap9-4  Diarobc  hanesL  6-1  Ha  Pr»da.B-l  AwbydD.  Etidera  in  CNat  7-1  EBynaataL  6-1 
Tisan,  13-1  Zeiita.25-1  Uhs  Inin  Heart  - 


2.45  KEB08 IBLHM  H8RDICAP  Ire  CSMd 

1 300012-  OWRPOWWI  (TBS)  {«<B)MToBWani  0-8-10 

t SDSDM  HSDaBUI(t11)BaaJaaM4-*« 

S 4CO-OOD  BUDDY'S  FRBXD  (33)  (D)RWI  Dana  6-9-7 

4 gme-2  SAFFIWE  SOP  (7)  D Marti  4-9-7 

9 200000  TOTAL  BACH  (7)  (CXJ)  R lapsm  4-8-8 

B 9QQ3Q0  TOPCRRTQH  POLKA  (X7)  C Brfftstn  4-9-6  

7 M43l/L«L0PX)USmjUH>(1»«) k*S NUacadey 6-9-5  ... 

8 6CB0S0  HORTMM  CBSHT  (M)  J SearglB  4-B-5 

• 40-6303  BAD  WPS  (13)  J Brad  lay  4-8-3  

10  00-0000  YCTAOa«(B)fi  HaabWT  4-8-13 

11  S-PWJO  3HUTTL8COCX  (»)  (D)  Wi  N Uacaatoy  &-6-U 

13  000-0  PAPRSTH<M)D  Morris  3-8-12 

13  QIGDQO-  SBPAROOH  (387)  K PlngniW  5-6-6 

14  00Q.TIM1  dMMBSML8(12]Rltodgt9  5-8-6 

15  520065  CRYSTAL  PUT  (23)  PKafleway  3-6-6 

If  00-50  SYLVAN  PHBICSSS  (SS)  C ABan  3-8-6 

17  OOO-an  BROOERTO  OPERA  (18)  PUiakTOO  4-8-5 

to  OO-aGGO  AIEMOTOP  LADY  (3)  ra  Callaghan  3-8-2 

TCP  TOM  TIPS,  9«Wta  Ssa  I,  Yal  ATOto  7,  M Bawl 
IlfSi  Badyhsys  8 8 1 3 P MoCtoreSO-l  (J  A HreiM  10  no 
■Pthw  4-i  SaopNra  Son.  n-2  0*wpo«w.  6-1  Rartapa.  7-1  Bad  Nam 
Arfisglon  Lady,  0)501  Faal  (rrepiereOle 


— PR,  I Moon  6 

H Day  13 

. Jlhn  0*4(7)  8 

~ W Wseda  9+ 
_SDayls7 
...C  MsrlS 

. _S  Dreoss  (3)  1 
-Whrei* 
..^Tospre(3)17 
— 4>  Hrerlssa  14 
^.XRMMrS*  ' 
_AD*yCS)1* 

— WJOCrereis  II 
.-LDsOoriS* 

FHorttaS 

— JFlTOl 


3.45  L0C00»HAMUCAP3T0  8TC3^93 

I 022-105  RHEIN  BARMS  (4S)  (D)  (HP)  U JnlnP&Bi  6-7 IIBfal 

S 21610D- TUB  OF  TBTOB  (204)  (D)U  Ryan  0-7 jCBaHreS 

* 64-OSS  ALRANA(B)R  Armamrgf-4 JHM1S+ 

4 323)6-0  STOP  PLAY  (8)  (C)  14  TonpUns  B-1 PDaMaasalS 

8 1025-(nBfMSHaHRnn-Ani(TO)MH-EM»-l SBaaPM  (3)114* 

8 B5SS-00  TO8BU TOE (S8)(D)J Baida &-« LIMtoal7 

7 213-550  JBWrCOTHDEA (31) NCPtaghan 60  JF^rel 

8 (KVOS3  HWDPACC(U)K  Nory  60 ^RDoytolO 

9 5-00  (TOUT  ZEAL  (IB)  P Hardy  ft-6  FMretreB 

10  3680-56  SHOW  PRICOH  (IB)  M Bel  8-8 IMan 

11  2-434*0  BADOn  PAY  (48)  C Dsysr  6-7 W Dyre  1 

IS  60-054  WW (8) Rlnyam 6-6 IBMsshl 

IS  43300-0  DM8.T(1S}<g)DUarr1l  6-3 DHreta* 

TOP  IDM  TMi  ARM  8.  Jany  COhoas  7,naaa  Of  Three  8 
1BB5:  Mt  8 • ■ I HMe  1S-1  (H  Ttaeresre,  Jeoae)  11  nm 

M«op1V4  Nba>«,  M QraaoBerrtee.B-1  Jpi>Crtr«i8.M  MBft.  «-1  Tima  U Tin*.  Warta  Toe. 
Slop  Ptay.  14-1  Badger  Bay.  Dearly  1 s r— re a 


4.1  5 BBFBRflCXUUB  HABMN  STAKES  SYO«  83^83  ' 

1 A WEDS D Moms  9-0 DHenfreaS 

2 AM  lUU'IPEI  C Brtreyi  9-0 BDayisB 

S 8 WARAOD  (46)  R Armstrong  B-0 HHWel 

4 OUBT  EXPRESS  M BflS  B-0 JiFM«,4 

8 EBBAL  PATROL  II  Soap  9-0 L DeHart  8 

I 4 SHARP  EBUM(1 8)  M Ryan  B-0 — D BRyga  7 

T AM0NMHMJ«n6-B — PEiIiIiii  3 

TOFFOMIMRreylWiiS 

IQMiMa  DreAdsSeOPstMdreyD-ll  (D  R Lo4at)8  rea 

■itTOp  4-5  Regal  P«roL  6-1  Oubp  Express,  7-1  AT  Express.  B-l  AdownuA.  KM  Sharp  Return.  i2-i 
MoruaL  16-1 A Bream  Trerei 


4w45  Mm  YAM  LMTH>  STAKES  Ire  IT  C2^60 

1 313634-  RKHER SEA (272) G Enright 5-8-'0  _! 

2 18^435  WttrAH  (43)  (CO)  J Banka  M-« 

a 3231014-  K08U  SOCtSIY  (3S8)  K Wlngrme  6-6-10 

4 1018558-  BSD  UOPT  (338)  J JanUsa  4-fr-W 

5 HB-OOD  OMBI UUID  (9)  S WMHna  4-6-7  ... 

« 31310-0  LUCKY  COIR  (30)  P HDMflng  40-7 


— — ?S2£iV 

Mar  1 

...SMre4* 

m Hre,a 

F Horton  O 


HpyorEisreinto  s8SW|lahaaUB-4(CEBtaisto)7nre 

13-6  Mayan.  M Frarso  Sea.  4-1  Qraon  Land.  6-1  Lu*y  Cap,  10-1  NoNe  Sodsiy.  12-iRed  UgM 


,6-1  Plntorton  Polka,  10-1 


3.1  5 BOYALMMIAH  REOHECT  AUCT10H  H80GR  FE1WT  STAKES  STOW  C2M1 

1 36  0WMEW(B)UBe66'l1 FuSim  3 

2 00  MBER(1WLCpiwiI6-II  RFhsaeh(7)8 

S D3)-50  EWARSUMBE(4S)CBrtUin6-41 -BDsylsA 

4 JGAMKCUnXMlA  N Cl  to{TUn  5-11 WRyroS 

5 SPAKATA(11)lCumar*S-1l OIMtoel 

■ SIMM  BHYT1HHC MIL (12) TWtmon 8-11 CAdrasaa(S)8 

TOP  TOM  TVS,  Prora  8,  8ms  Srertoi  T 
1*98i8aushs8ss3811  KOsrtoy  11-8(LWOrerel)  8tre> 

Baotop  Erena  Pwreu.  1 1-4  DeipNoe.  6-1 E1111  Sorrlse.  7-1  Jeenoe  Cuonro.  6-1  Enter.  50-1  Rhyffuns; 

Sal  B rearers 


5.1  5 HETPOH  HALL  JUTOHIflX  Bl1  IIA8WCAP  Ire  V C2.138 

1 S4-444  CORTEAI  ■ W(18)  (B)  R Janie  4-W-O  * Tltomas  (10)  6 

Z 00-5008  COldC  MLL(18)(D)  J Pareea  6-8-12 SQaWandmiO 

S 0000-05  AUOOTTAH (11)(D) S Go&ogs 5-6-10 f Flhireula  II II 

4 IMS  Iffi  SPECULATOR  (IS)  P KeMerey  3-6-7  C Puts  1 rasa  (10)4 

5 ®00-80  EL  BON  (B)U  Ryu  4-6-2 AHcCaMy  (10)5* 

8 52-8064  LABY SABMA (11) |0)WUaBan 6-8-0 J«WArereO)B 

7 136-000  SnHROTIBRTy  (8)  (D)D  Moms  4-7-10 AEddsryS 

8 630-0CD  WESTERS  HOHBOH  (14)  CBrtOaln  4-7-10 J>Doa(E)l 

8 009483  MW.I  AMUR  (8)M  B»»  3-7-18 RHaM(8)7 

10  0-00  PERS8PH0NE(18)  I Campbell  3-7-10 KSkad(3)S+ 

TOP  FOM  TIPBa  Coatradra  8,  Prtoaaly  AM  7,  AagaiaM  8 
imtaahallltFlareylMUUIadOtire 

tafcgi  7-2  Conttahre.  4-1  Princely  ABalr.  5-1  Aiqnsisa.  6-1  Lady  BdMa.  B-l  B Deo.  Wsaurn  Koreoa, 
KM  Studio  Thfeiy.  Cone  Iff  iff  hi  ,B 


Beverley  evening  programme 


7.00  DEMY  WBBKKAJBJ»CAI> Ire lOOydaCSMI 

1 4S411-2  BI»BRRY(B)(CB)UJolirean9«>1S JBrevl 

I 220-040  NOMBC BREEZE (4) A Beney 4-6-8 XlMayl 

I 00-0312  COURBIIR (14) (CO) U Hamroond  7-B-T JOehnS 

* 50^2266  TOALKH08  PS)  QMoora  5-6-5 38drere4 

8 800-100  EURO  SCTOTIC  (8)  (CO)  TCaarerpy  4-6-0 VOranl* 

TOP  IDMTOlIi  Coresur  8,  Krearrp  7 

Bretoi*  7-4  Career.  S-i  Thaiaraa,  7-S  Eanroy.  9-2E«oSc«(ac.  7-1  HordKBreaza  Brre 


7 ^30  MART  WTOLERTBOPHV  (CasMres  Brehaa)  3Y0  W CS£20 

1 511  PETITE  D8M88ISE  (IB)  (B)S  Den  9-0 RTtareoaS 

S 1 PARCE  PARADE  (SS)(D)PC0I8  6-12 „.TDlto4 

3 SBEWroouSAnaUEWeymaiB-a Ktatoel 

4 64 U *<rm  FLYER  E4)(CD)  (W)  R Thaspw  B-S 1 if  ~ 


Results 


ettgeaag  m 


8.00  COMPETERSPOHTB 

1 6-03531  TIM  ARCH  I 


I HAHUCAP  7t  1 0Oyda  CZ340 


1 6-03531  TWM  ARCH  WTOOE  W (MU  (01(8)  MJobnston  4-6-13  JWoroarta 

1 6QV4Q  SMClAUK(14)(Cn)EV*eyn»»*-g^Q JtBtotre* 

a ocaea  CAWAHT  F8LCOH  (Tg)(p]  H Cel  leg  KTOB  5-9-8 .VGakb  11*- 

4 406-00  ERDWY EAR (1» UOM3-9-S  DtaKavn12 

A 111323  ET  QUURV  (5)  (D)  A Bd4ey  6-M ffngrfa  fhftnnra  (T) 


■ 3400-00  WUDOWUird 7)6 Roturel 44-2 JFreroi 

7 0-05521 JOMERETRE  JDKHI(11)(D)  JLagkS-B-l FAareniH 

• W03I  AMMVHraw«mHC9illmi6M JLMrel 

• (0-1600  WStoUY-9  COLD  (SB)  (CO)  (IF)  R Fabar  5-6-12 -ACtTOreralA 

« 00206-1  WmWPSNAZDA(1B)(B)JE|re7-«-10* BVMMra)» 

11  104604  DARCWQ RABWOW (E7) U Cemadio 3-8-6 LOrereskr 

IS  254-68)  GAMMBMW(S)TBbuRi 3-6-6 « Correa 

H MSOa  VATnUHD(6)(D)D  HUKUI 6-6-4  . „ JMERIU 

14  5)640  WCK«tTtR(ATO(ii)SB0totng4-U ECreMaS 

15  00-000  OffY KBKB0H (B) U Brftae 5-7-tt DWtCtarelO 

TOPFOMI1PS:I)aeiAwhBHdBe«.W)rrw.iy7rHNreilum6 

Mtap  *-1  Three  Aivh  Bndga.  5-1  Johaeia  Tta  Joter.  My  GoWry.  7-1  apadai-K.  8-1  Watorterd, 
Ca  wroeisro-l  iroray-aUudLAreoaroVantura.  12-1  Uarptiy^  fold  ,, 


8s30  WELTOH  KAJDCH  STAXBS  71 109yd*  C3r457 

1 2- WUMM(SBB)E  Dados  4464 « Caracas 

B OOBOOODANCn(1l)(BF)LtewiS-6-T1 KDartoyl 

S (60  mESECTW  CORRECT  (191  CBoeBi  3-9-11 MKreerady* 

4 0 THE  CHEAT  FLOOD  (B)NTdWK  3+11  JOreltatorS 

5 003  DtSPOt DUMOM (15) M-9 _XMeaB 

TW  RMUMIMaAB.Ood  BaarerT 

BdtaB  68 IUM.  7-4  Odd  (koear,  6-1  OUpoMSanreid,  25-1  Th*  Cred  Rood,  33-1  Premd  V Comet 


UO  (Id  ailydah  1,  STOMEY  END.  R 
Hoghoo  (7-1):  a.  ire  Breads  Hnnia  (12-1); 
a.  Mom  Island  (9-1).  10-11  (ov  Ststoyorh. 
7 ran.  4.3E  (W  ChannoalTcM:  EiOL50;E3l7Q. 

ra.oa  Dua)  F.  £2&ea  csf.  ssrzr.  n»  a 
Howards' a mauhv.  Statoyorh,  who  DnUiad 
Krai,  waa  drequanded  and  plaead  Iool 
3-00  (fit  XOBydsR  1,  CHAEBBAMB 
CHOICE,  K HapKlDB  (9-8  (BVJIE,  tart  Knox 
(13-2).  s,  Asterix  (K6-1)  tt  ran.  «.  a [A 
Jarvtsi  Tote:  CLOD;  £1 J30,  £2.00.  C2S0.  Dual 
F:  til  SO  Trio*  E31.1IL  CSF:  01.34.  TrieasC 
£2SZJ9l 

3-30  Of  ai4yd*)c  1.  KCUOt,  J Qutnn 
(19-1);  3,  CMnonala  (9-4  Mwl;  3,  RaM 
Corny  (5-2).  7 ran.  5.  ah  IKL  |N  Walkari 
Tote:  C18JQ;  ESJD.  11  JO.  Dual  F*  £2BJC. 
CSF*  01.78. 

*M  (Tire  M 198yrla>  I.IBHOWKD 
Hwnaun  (15-2),  S,  QareeraTlloidUar  (6-2 
lav):  3,  Mm  DtotaE  P-2).  B ran.  FA,  Zt 
(Lora  Hunungdon)  Totr  U3&,  C3.50.  £1.10, 
Dual  F.CT170.  CSF*  C21XS.  , 

«0  (1m  IfSOOydah  1.KOWAN  REEL, 
3 WfHlworth  (5-2  (avv  a,  WWM  Firoehtaa 
«-1);  fit  Sudsy  Sonars  (19-1).  fl  ran.  7. 4. 
(Q  L Moors)  Toby:  £2.00;  El  JO.  0.00.  £SL00l 
Dual  F*  E13.10.  Trio:  E32JCL  C6F:  £21.36. 
EDO  (ST  20*948)11,  EL OPBRA.T  OUlrm 

1)1-4):  **  1*  f, 

Vahra»Jooasre6-l).5ran.  1*.  IE.  (PCola) 
gte.C3.7D.  £1.90.  £1.10.  Dual  ft  £139  CSF: 

(«  88yds):  1.  SHARP  PEAIH,  R 

[*i«naa  (5-2);  a,  Ctonrtsld  |1W0  tare);  s. 


gta £4-40:  Ci.ia  £160.  Due*  R WU 
FLACHPOR  £208.40.  OUADFOTiEIIJO. 

>*OKrEFHACT 

SifUWM,  LVCSLITT,  B Dtqrte  (»-l);  X. 
taHvre  RhyBren  M-8  lav);  A Vagabond 
ehreitaaiaa  ISO-1)  IOren.2, 1l  (CBrttdn) 
^«ac  rasaft  £490,  C1J0.  CSJOr  Dual  F: 
tl*  30.  Trio;  £301.39  CSF:  £2d2& 
a-ia  (im  «yroii  Pane*  parrot,  p 


Fradeatoka  (33-i).  3.  Abootreu  im or 
(12-1);  S,  Treaa  Door  (16-1);  4,  BWbred 
tady  (I6-1).  9-4  Tav  Champagne  N Dreams, 
20  ran.  6. 1*.  3X . (R  Whitehall  Toto*  £179:60; 
£28.00,  £2.00,  £6.60,  £888  Oual  F:  £82890. 
Trio:  £2,553.60,  CSF*  £391.18  Tricsat 
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tlJa  £1-40,  E830L  Dual  p £8.00  Trio; 
£2888  CSF*  Cl  868 

4^B  (Ire  Sl)r  1,  AMBASSADOR,  Pal  Ed< 
(Wry(B-2IAv);2,lsha>nal  agsenl  (4-1).  a. 
FBzreWtem  (13-2).  1 1 ran.  U.  at  (B  Hllh) 
Totr  E3J0;  £r  JO.  £1  rn  E2.K)  Dual  F:  CTJa 
TRlo:  BUI  CSF:  £11 JB.  NFC  HotamaseT 

9.19  rim  1.  ORHOOO  RTOBL  K 
Dflriay  (10-1),  2,  CeOdfa  star  »-2V  a, 
(hwnd  arena  (11-e  (a«.  11  ran.  3,3.5 
Chappfc-Hyam)  Tote:  00.10;  E2.5Q.aflO 
£128  Dual  F*  C2DJ0.  Trio:  £20.70.  CSF: 
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Cricket 


Venables 
embarks 
on  flight 
of  fancy 


David  Lacey  is  bemused  by  the  latest 
scene  from  Upstairs  Downstairs 


[NGLAND's  prepara- 
tions for  the  opening 

game  of  the  1996  Euro- 
I p<?an  Championship 
on  Saturday  began  yesterday 
in  the  time-honoured  fashion: 
there  was  a row  with  the  press. 

Down  at  Bisham  Abbey  the 
sun  beamed,  blossoms 
blossomed,  tennis  balls 
plinked  and  plonked,  and  the 
birds,  unlike  television 
repairmen  aboard  Cathay  Pa- 
cific Flight  CX351,  were  sing- 
ing. England,  having  res- 
ponded to  the  allegations  of 
incidents  on  their  way  home 
from  Hong  Kong  a week  ear- 
lier with  a greywash  to  match 
their  dull  shirts,  now  met  the 
backwash  with  what  sounded 
like  hogwash. 

On  Monday  the  Football 
Association  agreed  to  pay  the 
airline  compensation  for 
damage  caused  to  two  TV  sets 
and  a table.  It  was  also  an- 
nounced that  Terry  Vena- 
bles's  2 2 players  had  accepted 
collective  responsibility  for 
the  incident  a noble  gesture 
subsequently  undermined  by 
Sir  Bert  Millichip,  the  FA 
chairman,  saying  that  nobody 
had  owned  up. 

So  far  as  the  FA  was  con- 
cerned the  issue  bad  become 
an  Internal  matter.  So  far  as 
the  media  were  concerned  it 
bad  taken  on  the  internal 
properties  of  an  ulcer.  Yester- 
day the  questions  begged  by 
the  bland  official  response 
received  stonewalling  answers 
from  David  Plan,  the  England 
captain,  and  retaliatory 
bouncers  from  Venables. 


The  Ingenious  theme  of  the 
England  coach's  riposte  was 
that  no  newspaper  bad  rung 
him  up  on  the  day  the  story' 
broke  and  that  this  had  upset 
him  so  much  that  when  he 
did  get  calls  from  the  media 
over  the  next  few  days  he  was 
□ot  inclined  to  answer  them. 
Venables  is  wasted  in  this  job: 
he  should  be  sorting  out  the 
beef  crisis. 

In  fact  his  version  of  events 
on  Flight  CX251  — “There  was 
very  little  problem  upstairs, 
very  little,  they  were  playing 
cards  all  night"  — was  corrob- 
orated independently  by  an 
ITV  man  who  had  been  on  the 
same  plane.  Presumably  a call 
to  Venables  from  the  FA, 
rather  than  a newspaper, 
when  the  airline's  complaint 
was  received  would  have  elic- 
ited a simitar  explanation. 

The  suspicion  remains  that 
no  FA  official,  Venables  in- 
cluded. is  qnite  sure  even  now 
what  went  on  upstairs  that 
night  Yesterday  the  question 
was  put  to  him-.  “Are  you  sat- 
isfied in  your  own  mind  that 
you  know  what  happened  on 
the  plane?" 

“Yeah,  yeah.  I am,"  said 
Venables.  “It's  taken  a long 
while  but  rm  satisfied." 

"And  are  you  satisfied  that 
you  know  who  the  people 
were  who  did  the  damage?" 

This  time  the  answer  was 
equivocal:  "Well,  let’s  put  it 
this  way,  it's  going  to  be  dealt 
with  in-house.  You  must 
make  your  complaints  as  you 
feel.  I'm  not  explaining.  Pm 
not  complaining.  I'm  just 


Media  mayhem . . . the  massed  ranks  of  the  press  corps  await  the  arrival  of  England's  defensive  line-up  at  Bisham  Abbey 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BARON 


making  the  point  about  why  I 
haven't  said  anything  over 
the  last  few  days,  that’s  all” 
By  now  Horace  Rmnpole 
would  have  pinned  Venables 
to  the  wall,  had  the  press  con- 
ference not  been  held  in  a tent 
Yesterday's  whitewashing 
of  the  greywash  missed  an  im- 
portant point,  namely  that  the 
most  lasting  images  of  last 
week's  events  are  not  the 
stories  about  the  flight  home 
but  the  photographs  that  ap- 


peared the  following  morning 
showing  England  players  hav- 
ing spirits  poured  down  their 
throats  in  a Hong  Kong  night- 
club — when  they  were  not 
shredding  one  another's 
shirts. 

Yesterday  Venables  almost 
dismissed  these  scenes  out  of 
hand,  “1  said  they  could  have 
a night  out  They  were  in  on 
time.  They  just  had  a few 
drinks.  All  right  the  pictures 
didn't  look  attractive,  but  I’ve 


seen  some  of  you  guys  [the 
press]  behaving  badly  too." 

True,  it  has  been  known  for 
reporters  to  take  the  odd 
drink,  but  they  are  not  the 
ones  about  to  play  in  a major 
football  tournament 

The  murkiness  of  this  busi- 
ness is  what  rankles  most.  By 
contrast  there  was  a new  aura 
about  Bobby  Moore  when  he 
strode  through  the  media 
maul  at  the  airport  in  Mexico 
City  after  the  bogus  bracelet 


business  in  Bogota  before  the 
1970  World  Cup.  And  when 
Bobby  Robson  heard,  before 
England  played  Holland  in 
Cagliari  in  1990,  that  a news- 
paper was  running  a story  al- 
leging that  several  members 
of  his  squad  had  slept  with  an 
Italian  World  Cup  hostess,  he 
asked  for  forthright  -answers. 
"This  whole  thing  is  too  big 
for  anyone  to  tell  a lie,"  he 
said. 

The  players  convinced  Rob- 


son they  were  blameless,  Eng- 
land had  the  better  of  a goal- 
less draw  with  the  Dutch,  and 
thereafter  all  the  talk  was 
about  Paul  Gascoigne.  Most  of 
it  stUi  15- 

Yesterday  the  media  throng 
left  Bisham  none  the  wiser.  A 
twinge  in  Les  Ferdinand's 
groin  did  not  keep  them  hang- 
ing around.  At  least  a win 
against  Switzerland  would  get 
the  hacks  off  England's  backs, 
for  a few  days  anyway. 


Police  shocked 
by  ticket  plans 


John  Duncan 


TICKETS  for  Euro  96 
games  at  some  venues 
will  be  on  sale  on  the 
day  of  matches,  it  emerged 
yesterday.  The  Football 
Association  is  seeking  the  ap- 
proval of  local  police  forces 
for  the  move,  but  the  news 
has  already  shocked  one  force 
which  says  it  was  assured 
that  tickets  would  not  be  sold 
on  the  day. 

Euro  96  confirmed  the  de- 
tails yesterday.  A spokesman, 
Andrew  Walpole,  said:  "Local 
decisions  can  be  taken  nearer 
the  time  on  whether  to  sell 
them  on  matchday.  But  it  is  a 
local  decision  and  it  would 
have  to  be  approved  by  police 
and  would  only  be  under- 
taken after  full  consultation 
with  them." 

A Nottingham  police 
spokesman  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  news,  and  a 
senior  officer  was  said  to 
have  -"hit  the  roof  when  the 
FA  said  it  intended  selling 
tickets  in  the  town  centre  on 
the  day  of  the  match.  “We 
were  assured  that  tickets 
would  not  be  on  sale,"  said 
the  police  spokesman. 

But  a supporters'  group 
welcomed  tlie  news.  "Our  at- 
titude is  that  if  there  are 
empty  seats  and  people  want 
to  attend  then  the  tickets 
should  be  sold  to  supporters." 
said  Tim  Crabbe,  chairman  of 
the  Football  Supporters' 
Association.  "It  would  be  silly 
to  have  empty  seats.  You  are 
only  going  to  have  tickets  for 
the  less  popular  games  avail- 
able anyway,  not  England 
games  or  the  big  ones." 


The  FA  was  in  further 
ticket  trouble  when  the  travel 
company  David  Dryer  an- 
nounced it  would  be  suing 
Euro  96  for  damages  after  it 
failed  to  receive  its  bulk 
ticket  allocation  four  days  be- 
fore the  tournament  begins. 

David  Dryer,  a company  di- 
rector. was  arrested  in  police 
raids  on  April  30,  when  11 
London  addresses  were  vis- 
ited and  18  people  detained. 
"Myself  and  one  of  my  em- 
ployees were  held  for  six 
hours  after  the  raid  on  our 
premises."  Dryer  said. 

"We  have  been  trading  for 
many  years  and  I have  never 
encountered  a problem  like 
this.  We  took  300  people  to  see 
Frank  Bruno  fight  Mike  Ty- 
son, hundreds  of  Arsenal  fans 
to  Paris  for  the  Cup  Winners’ 
Cup  final,  and  never  had  any 
problems  then.  We  are  a repu- 
table company. 

“We  have  issued  this  writ 
because  we  simply  cannot 
make  bead  or  tall  of  what  is 
going  on.  The  matter  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  our  solicitor 
and  we  expect  to  hear  more  in 
the  near  future." 

But  Walpole  said:  “We  will 
not  be  delivering  tickets  to 
Mr  Dryer  because  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  is  in 
breach  of  our  ticketing  terms 
and  conditions." 

Another  company  caught 
up  in  the  bungled  raids,  the 
National  Sporting  Club,  last 
week  gave  the  FA  seven  days 
to  come  up  with  an  explana- 
tion as  to  why  it  was  targeted 
or  face  legal  action.  NSC  has 
received  its  allocation  but 
was  upset  that  the  name  of 
the  dub  had  been  damaged  by 
the  raids. 


Home  set  for  Birmingham 


lan  Ross 


Birmingham  city's  pol- 
icy of  recruiting  highly 
experienced  players  will  con- 
tinue this  weekend  with  the 
signing  of  Evertm's  Barry 
Home.  Home,  the  Wales  cap- 
tain, is  expected  to  meet 
City’s  new  manager  Trevor 
Francis  at  St  Andrews  today 
to  discuss  the  move. 

The  ambitious  First  Div- 
ision club  will  pay  only 
£250,000  for  Home,  who  is 
likely  to  be  offered  a lucrative 
three-year  contract  Horne, 
34,  was  told  by  Everton’s 
manager  Joe  Royle  yesterday 
that  Gary  Speed's  imminent 
arrival  from  Leeds  would 
drastically  reduce  Ms 
chances  of  first-team  football. 
Home  will  be  following  an- 


other veteran,  Steve  Bruce,  to 
St  Andrews.  After  succeeding 
Barry  Fry  as  manager  Last 
month,  Francis  persuaded 
Manchester  United’s  captain 
to  leave  Old  Trafford  on  a free 
transfer. 

Peter  Shilton  has  applied 
for  the  vacant  managerial  job 
at  Blackpool  The  46-year-old 
former  England  goalkeeper 
has  been  out  of  management 
since  parting  from  Plymouth 
in  1994.  and  last  season  he 
resumed  his  playing  career  as 
goalkeeping  cover  for  Bolton 
and  West  Ham. . 

Brighton  have  been 
charged  by  the  FA  with  fail- 
are  to  control  their  crowd 
after  a riot  in  their  game  with 
York  on  April  27.  if  found 
guilty  they  face  a fine  or  an 
order  to  play  at  least  one 
game  "behind  closed  doors. 


eiira  Q3:  Whose  hat  trick  destroyed 
96  England  in  the  1983  European 
Championship  finals? 


A3:  Marco  Van  Baston’s 


Guartiahr 


International 

Holland  3,  Rep  of  Ire  1 


Dutch  turn  up 
heat  as  injured 
DeBoer  is  left 
out  in  the  cold 


Holland,  among  the 
favourites  for  Euro  96, 
lifted  their  morale  with  a 
3-1  victory  over  the  Repub- 
lic of  Ireland  at  Rotter- 
dam's Feyenoord  Stadium 
last  night  having  earlier 
lost  one  of  their  key  play- 
ers, the  defender  Frank  de 
Boer,  for  the  tournament. 
He  failed  a fitness  test  on 
an  ankle  injury. 

Gary  Breen  scored  his 
first  goal  for  the  Republic 
alter  only  13  minutes  in 
only  bis  second  start  for  the 
senior  side.  The  23-year-old 
Birmingham  central  de- 
fender met  a cross  from 
Kernaghan.  captaining  Ire- 
land in  his  20th  interna- 
tional, and  left  the  goal- 
keeper Van  der  Sar 
completely  flat-footed  with 
a deft  header  into  the  bot- 
tom corner  of  the  net 
But  with  Jordi  Cruyff  be- 
ginning to  pull  the  strings 
in  midfield,  it  was  no  sur- 
prise when  Holland  equal- 
ised after  27  minutes.  See- 
dorf  found  Bergkamp  on 
the  edge  of  the  penalty  area 
with  a perfect  pass  and  the 
£7.5  million  Arsenal  for- 
ward arrogantly  chipped 
over  Given  to  land  his  shot 
in  the  far  corner. 

Holland  finally  made  a 
double  breakthrough  in  the 
last  13  minutes  as  the  Irish 
youngsters  tired  on  a sultry 
evening.  Bergkamp  was  at 
the  heart  of  both  goals.  He 
clipped  a pass  which  took 
Seedorf  behind  the  Irish 
back  line  to  plant  an  easy 
shot  wide  of  Given.  Then, 
two  minutes  From  the  end. 
the  Arsenal  player  com- 
bined cleverly  with  Seedorf 
to  release  Cocu  and  he  shot 
Ln  off  the  underside  of  the 
crossbar. 

• Germany  cantered  past 
the  amateurs  of  Liechten- 
stein with  a 9-1  victory  in 
Mannheim. 


Defiant  Danes  ready  for  more  DIY 


BIB  chad  Walker 


BY  HIS  own  admission 
Richard  Moller  Niel- 
sen. Denmark's  man- 
ager. has  one  of  the  most  fam- 
ous kitchens  in  Europe,  It  is 
not  something  he  boasts 
about,  it  is  just  a fact 
Four  years  ago  while  his 
players,  having  tailed  to  qual- 
ify for  the  European  Champi- 
onship in  Sweden,  prepared 
to  head  off  to  beaches  around 
the  world.  Moller  Nielsen 
readied  himself  for  some 
kitchen  DIY.  But  Yugoslavia, 
whose  national  team  had 
pipped  Denmark  to  qualifica- 
tion, disintegrated;  Denmark 
were  reprieved  and  went  on 
to  win  the  trophy.  They  had 
done  it  themselves  and  Moller 
Nielsen's  kitchen  was  fin- 
ished by  workmen. 

But  on  the  leafy  edge  of 
Leeds  yesterday  a passing 
stranger  would  have  been  for- 
given asking  “Is  that  them?" 
as  the  Danes  had  their  first 
training  session  in  England 
The  champions  have  arrived 
with  the  minimum  of  fuss. 

There  are  many,  including 
the  bookmakers  and  Johan 
Cruyff,  who  expect  them  to 
leave  in  similar  fashion  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  the 
only  teams  the  Danes  will  not 
play  second  fiddle  to  are  Scot- 
land. Switzerland,  Turkey 
and  the  Czech  Republic. 

As  for  Cruyff,  there  are  not 
many  people  in  football  who 
would  answer  a question 
about  the  Dutchman  with  the 
words:  “Who's  Cruyff'"  But 
the  Denmark  manager  is  one 
of  them. 

He  was  being  asked  by  Dan- 


Brothers  in  arms  . . . Brian  Laudrup  is  watched  by  Michael 
during  Denmark  training  in  Leeds  yesterday  michael  steble 


ish  journalists  for  his  res- 
ponse to  Cruyffs  statement 
that  Denmark,  along  with 
Germany,  were  the  most  bor- 
ing teams  about  to  feature  in 
Euro  96.  MoUer  Nielsen 
retorted:  "ln  dance  you  get 
marks  for  performance,  in 
football  you  get  three  points 
for  a win  and  one  for  a draw." 

The  Denmark  manager,  as 
his  interrupted  DIY  career 
shows,  is  a pragmatic. 


resourceful  individual  and 
his  adherence  to  the  irrefut- 
able fact  that  points  win 
prizes  is  shared  by  one  of  his 
top  players.  Brian  Laudrup. 
“The  first  game  is  vital."  said 
the  Rangers  forward.  “If  we 
can  get  points  there  it  looks 
good." 

Denmark  open  against  Por- 
tugal on  Sunday  at  Hillsbor- 
ough;  the  only  benefit  they 
gain  from  being  holders  is 


that  they  play  all  three  group 
games  in  Sheffield. 

The  younger  Laudrup 
selects  Croatia  as  favourites 
to  win  Group  D.  "Croatia 
have  shown  over  the  last  two 
years  that  they  have  a really 
good  side."  he  said.  "I  think 
Croatia  will  definitely  go 
through  and  it  is  between 
Denmark  and  Portugal  who  is 
second.  Turkey  are  the  dark 
horses,  just  like  we  were  last 
time." 

This  time  Brian  Laudrup  is 
united  with  his  elder  brother 
Michael  who  missed  out  in 
Sweden  because  of  a spat  with 
MoUer  Nielsen.  Michael  with 
Juventus,  Barcelona  and  Real 
Madrid  already  on  his  C-V. 
leaves  for  the  Japanese 
second  division  in  the  sum- 
mer and  according  to  Brian 
this  may  be  his  international 
swansong. 

It  will  be  the  manager's 
Danish  farewell  too:  he  is  off 
to  coach  Finland  in  July.  But 
one  other  Dane  we  might  be- 
come used  to  is  Mikkel  Beck. 
The  23-year-old  forward  has 
scored  three  times  in  hts 
eight  games  for  Denmark  and 
yesterday  reaffirmed  his  de- 
sire to  join  Middlesbrough. 

"I  was  a Man  United  fan 
when  1 was  young  and  Bryan 
Robson  was  my  hero."  he 
said,  although  he  wiU  not 
know  if  he  is  a free  agent 
until  a German  court  decides 
on  June  30. 

One  endearing  Dane  we 
will  not  see  this  time  is  John 
Jensen.  The  man  who  felled 
Germany  and  later  Arsenal 
tsome  might  sayi  has  dam- 
aged knee  ligaments.  He  will 
not  even  be  able  tu  do  any 


France  opens  hostilities  with  a broadside  at  England 


IN  A Gallic  outburst  owing 
more  to  a Rowan  Atkinson 
sketch  on  Not  The  Nine 
O'clock  News  than  any 
grounding  in  reality,  the 
France  coach  Aime  Jacquet 
has  accused  England  of  trying 
to  stage-manage  victor)'  in  the 
European  Championship 
Jacquet  is  apparently  un- 
happy that  the  hosts  will  be 


playing  ail  their  games  at 
Wembley.  "That's  English 
fair  play  for  you."  he  fumed. 
“You  can  see  the  contrast 
with  France,  who  have  not 
made  things  easy  for  them- 
selves in  the  1998  World  Cup. 
We  are  more  fair  play'  than 
the  English." 

In  his  tirade  in  Four- 
FourTwn  magazine  the  coach 


said:  “They  have  stage-man- 
aged everything  to  get  them 
right  to  the  end.  They  won't 
have  any  merit  If  they  win." 

The  boys  in  blue  of  Scot- 
land got  a boost  from  the  boys 
in  blue  of  Warwickshire:  their 
Euro  96  kit  was  recovered.  It 
had  been  stolen  from  an  Um- 
bra delivery  van  on  Monday 
night  when  the  driver  entered 


Scotland's  team  hotel  in  Strat- 
ford-upon- Avon.  Police  said 
yesterday  that  it  had  been 
recovered  nearby. 

Portugal's  goalkeepmg  cap- 
tain Vitor  Baia  is  set  for  a 
new  lease  of  life  after  the 
tournament  He  is  likeiy  to 
leave  Porto  to  join  his  former 
manager  Bobby  Robson  at 
Barcelona  for  £3.8  million 


Results 


Soccer 


Breen  13 


FRIENDLY  INTERNATIONALS 
Hohnd  Ml  3 tap  of  InMand  III  1 

BwoUnip  27.  Seedorf  77 
Cocu  69 

Carmany  9.  Liechtenstein  1. 

Golf 


British  amateur  chahpionmup 
(TurnbC'ryl:  Leedtns  second-roaml 
n»N3  138  W BJadon  {Kenihmrihl  71. 
er.  J Fanagan  [Mtlltoum)  72.  S6.  IdO  M 
Eflantisson  t&usj  7?,  63  1*3  D Patrick 
iMononnalij  75.  67.  143  M Brooks  \C»7- 
Ium»  71.  72.  R Eyraud  [Fr)  70.  73;  C Rod- 
ger iPayai  Mid-Surrey)  73.  7a  J Hep- 
•»*1h  <iikie»)  74,  e*  R Wimhis  (Staley 
Haiti  72,  71.  i«4  E Little  (Ponpafnck 
Duumidv/  76.  60,  N Boysen  (Noth)  93.  79, 1 
Oiner  iSpj  73.  71.  MS  M W(lw»  (John 
O Gaunt)  72  71 


Tennis 


FWEMCH  open  t Para)'  - 

V KofoMkenr  ffluvl  M R Kra|tvk 
i Mem  | 6-?.  6-7.  3-3;  P «td|ir-  (US) 

W 4 Courier  (US)  6-7  4-6.  6-4.  9-4.  8-4. 
Doubles:  C FotroUJ  Mosaic  IFr/SwIUJ  W 
J Fi'.tn.i.R  Leach  (ArgiDSl  ft-2.  6-Z:  T 
Woedbrtdoo/M  Woodfordc  (Aim  si  J 


Bforkmun/N  Kuln  iSwei  9-4.  9-1  J M- 
RfffAl  stark  I US)  oi  L PimeMB  Taftnl 
(BaVSAl  9-3  3-9.  0-1.  Women:  A San- 
dro* tficorio  (Soi  bl  K HateudC'Vj  iSioi 
6-2.  6-7  10-3.  J Novotna  (Cz>  01  M Seim 
|US)  7-4.  6-i  s Oral  (Gari  t>i  t Maic.ll 
IC*0)  6-S.  9-1'  C Hariloox  (Sp'i  bl  L Da*- 
onai  (US)  9-1  6-3. 

fe£CXENTUUH  OPEN,  Mom  HrM  round: 

J Bet#*  (GBi  M E Ferreira  (SA)  6-3. 6-4.  P 
Nerval  (SA)  bt  C Bennett  (GBi  6-1  3-6, 

6- 3;  P Hand  (GE)  bt  L Milligan  ;6B)  6-2. 

4- 9.  6-3;  J StoKanbeni  lAus)  bt  B Mjc- 
P»ls  (US)  6-4.  0-J;  W Arthurs  (Ausi  bl  e 
Trent  occtil  (Aus)  6-4. 9-4.  T Monman  iGBi 
bl  R Uattwccft  iGB)  9-1 . 6-1.  M Pwtehey 
(OBI  bl  S BWtrwis  I US)  6-3.  4-6.  7-5:  R 
Smhfi  (Bant  bt  D Uatnrin  |5A|  6-»  4-5. 

7- 5.  Women:  Href  round:  s-A  Sidrfcd 
(GBI  bt  A Obza  (Poll  6-1.  6-2  M Vent# 
(Vent  W C Tavkn  (GBI  3-6  6-0.  6-4  R 
KmM  (Japanl  bt  K-A  Guae  iausi  6-4. 6-1. 
T Krtean  (Sib)  bt  K Radford  (Ausi  7-5  1-6 
6-4,  C Stager  (Gar)  Bt  M Ora*e  iCan)  4-6. 
6-3.  7-5.  A BHvrood  tfcift)  bt  > Vostitda 
IJBpanl  6-1.  6-2:  E De  Lone  (US)  bl  C 
Neuman  (US)  3-6.  6-3.  6-4.  N Pratt  iausi 
Bt  U Miller  (GBI  6-1.  6-V  J Ward  >GBj  bt 
S Smith  (Q8|  7-5, 6-3,  H Fobor  \Qeti  tit  R 
Viototl  )GB)  6-2  9->;  C Wmd  iGBi  w K 
GodrkJa*  (Airel  6-2  6-1;  S Dnkvemii- 
nun  i Ain  i pi  S NoorUndcr  iNcitu  t— I 

5- 7.  6-4;  L Penal  iusi  bt  L nnt  luBi  6-3 
4-6.  6-1.  T Muegraw  ,Avri  b:  W 1u  OJSi 

6- 3. 2-6  D Uraham  (US)  bl  T Tjrtw- 

Bam  .Tab  4-6.  6-3.  6-2.  C Papadaki  i jr) 
M A Miller  lUS)  4-6.  7-5 


Baseball 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  PiUcDui.il,  7 Colo- 
rado 2.  Cincinnati  3.  San  Francisco  G,  At- 
lanta 5 New  York  4;  Chicago  4 Philadel- 
phia 3.  San  Diego  0.  St  Log*  3. 
AMERICAN  LEAGUE:  M>"*ailk<M  6. 
Tcus  9:  Mirmecou  (t.  Cairtorma  3.  Oak- 
land 2.  Kansas  Cily  I 


Basketball 


FRIENDLY  INTERNATIONAL:  Wal«/ 
England  Solent  92.  Slovakia  50. 


Cycling 


6tAO  OTTAUAi  Stage  17  iLau&anne  to 
Biella.  236km)  1,  N Bo  Larsen  tDen) 
A maxi?  $ Vita  5hr  4Amn  SOsec.  2 L Ftou* 
(Fr|  TVM  same  lime.  3.  S Eat bsro  (It)  Car- 
rera 16  J:  4,  M delta  Veto»a  tn»  BreSCialaY. 
5.  A Tronca  (lit  Scrigne  both  ■sr,  G.  A Tettv- 
•auk  iKazikhcuni  AK)  1624.  7.  2 Sonich 
iFntl  Parian  a i>i_26.  a D BuWmgor  (Gun 
Pdb,  9.  F Guldl  ill!  Serigno.  1 0 0 Mteag- 
ha  ’It)  Panana,  11.  F BonlompJ  (III  BrtoCia- 
tat  12  A Balfi  Du  Map**'.  13.  0 4bdoui®- 
p.irov  <U2|  Sctln;  14.  M ArtinVJfll  <Hl 
Cltreu  IS.  M Scirna  tHl  Sawo-  16.  G 
Lomb.irci  tl!)  Poll)'  IT  D £arn.'J«  .Hi  AK1 
ifl  R P«?ln>:onl  ill)  Amen-  0 V*ia  ip  Ft 
Pulilo  (111  S.itcc.  20.  A Oljno  •’5p?  Mapri 
all  Overall  standings:  1 P Torfo* 
iBu  :i  Pan.iru  78 hi  4mm  S3svc  .’  P Ufjru- 
ir*v  'nail  .11  ?*.«:: ."  9 2aina  IR! 

Cirrc:*  19  4 D RrlmMin  OH  P-nit  44  9 / 
tjOlli  III,  Ur.-Udss  1 14  6 SFaOOIlul  !t|»  AW 


I. 15.  7.  Ofano  127.  6.  E Borew  iRus) 
Oiwiaa  Ml  3 C.  Cftiasxxieoi  tin  Carrera 

J. OO:  10.  a Sh-lur  iKazj  Scnqno  J.10.  II.  H 

Buena hora  (Colt  hdme  2.  IS;  12.  J C Ftabln 
(Fn  Fusi.na  2 i J 13  P Richard  iStriUi 
MutJjilicio  MG  L».  14  B Zb'Va  (Snitz) 
Cdrrer.i  3.05.  IS  B C^nphlnlLi  tin  Gewtst 
3.27.  18  P H er»c  tFrl  Fublliin  a 41.  17  q 
Totsctmig  (dull  Polit  rrj).  is.  f Dotn  (ir, 
Bretcialat  5 J4  in  u Laddom.idoa  riti 
Amwe  <4  via  5 20.  V Poulnihov  (Uki> 

TVM  6 27 

DAUPHIN  E LIB  ERE:  Second  siege 

(CriarbTnnturps  in  Flrmmy:  lOSfcmi'  1 F 

Simon  (Frl  CAN  4!ir  47mln  5te0r.:  3.  K 
02tFP  lLll>  M tlor.it j.  3.  M Indur.lin  (Spi 
Banesto.  d J.C  Colour  (Frl  Apnge'.  5.  B 
Fui»  l Den'  Telrkom  6. Talmant  iFri  Au- 
berv  liter -.._7  K Hiiridurtm.irl.  (Q0ri  Tule- 
kom.  fl  P i^bflniqur  tFri  PctiUCi^tno.  8.  L 
Brochard  iFri  For-una.  10  E UagnIWi  (Fr) 
FMtma  all  Harm?  imv?  Otorii  ctwdtaBS: 
1.  A K3*wt«  ,Lnhi  Peiii-Casmo  tour 
32min  SQwc  J C Boa.dmjn  (GS)  CAN  41 
Dmin  30icr.  j L fci.xn.ird  [Fr?  Fnima 
3.41,  J M Indui.iiti  (Spt  BanMIo  samo 
tmw.  5.  7 B-mnnn-t  lowin  Mjpei  3.43;  6. 
M Maun  ify)  ONCE  .147  7 l MadauM 
!Frt  Ur.lrrola  .1 48.  g c.yant  !Fil  Ayr*- 
qpt  >50.  P F Simon  ,F,i  GAN  3 51.  10  A 
Oarmendlrt  iSf'l  ONCS  JSj 


Cricket 


OTHER  MATCH;  The  Parks  Glanwnj.in 
.104-6  .Inc  tG  f>  Suien'r  r.j  r (;  5 crol!  71. 
<’  W Eiun:-  OCnoi  m-d  n»!-6  lev  iA  W 


Evans  71no  A Date  S5).  0>iard  Un..e,«ev 
196-a  doc  iC  M Ciuple  57,  j N Balt*  61 1 », m 

*"*?■•»  «*»MHOIfSMlP  ficday 
IJUl  -°  d-  ^PFlPFttiptenlans:  Middx 
429-6  dec  IP  E Welling?  trano.  S p MOt-u 
Itertiana  237-4  (o  j Roden-  T ? 
Walton  Sfl,  Vorta  Surrey  281  10  M Ward 
70:  He  bin  son  4-«)  and  41-0  York*  tie 
(Kronl.4-4,,  Ch«i--fcP«reob  Durttlrn 


129  iSmtlh  5-36)  HW  ,S  HuKon  ffl? 
WAN®  220-9  doc  IS  UcOgnai  BOn” bSL 

S'*  ^ ^ IP  H Sleep  78)  and  77- 

Gloux  565  IM  J Cawflron  53i.  Whnnd. 

(P  R Shaw  78no-  Hmoson  5-51 
Note.  409  |L  N Walker  5a  R T Baicg  m 
Powon  4-031.  Tountom  Somerso!  3S(L 
d«  (M  Trescoailck  144.  j c Hallon  IM) 
and  110-3  Wores  235  (M  Duran  60:  rnr } 
4-1) 

MINOR  COUNTIES  CHAMPIONSHIP 

(tedj).  11  0).  Heston:  Cheshire  194-5  in  D 
Craw  78no.  J Carpenter  SSnoi  and  n-o 
Ortonfahire  228-S  |R  J William)  9lno  c 
Krwjhiley  59t.  Harrow!  flurkg  i7S-d  j 
Robere, 60  NO  Burns  55)  and  22-1  Cum- 
norland  J77  |G  J Clarke  67;  Clarke  5-40i 


Motor  Sport 


ACROPOLIS  HALL  Vi  Pinal  ptactagi:  j C 

L0Bi  S"113™  l"V>r«a  Shr  3.1min 
issec,  2.  T Mjklnen  (Fin)  Mrhubishi 
Lanwsr  m SOaiK  3 C Sunj  iSpi  Fwij  Ea- 
txui  Crwvaih  3.21.  4.  p Llatir  mi  Subaru 
Imprez.i  4.50-  S V.  Bnkason  |S*l'l  Subaru 
Improa  1 7 05.  6 B Tlnrjf  (BaIi  Ford  Eicon 


Hussain 


glee  at 
three 


David  Hopps  on  tlie 
Essex  man  with 


an  England  brief 


FOR  A man  who  bad  just 
been  told  he  was  bat- 
ting at  No.  8,  Nasser 
Hussain  looked  remarkably 
self-composed.  If  you  must 
offer  a poisoned  chalice, 
opt  for  a man  with  a raging 
thirst  Hussain  has  been 
desperate  to  get  back  in  the 
England  side. 

England's  doom-laden 
batting  position  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  filled 
since  David  Gower  was  in 
bis  heyday,  a sequence  ex- 
tended by  last  winter’s  tour 
of  Sooth  Africa. 

Seven  innings  brought 
only  124  runs.  Including  a 
half-century  by  Robin 
Smith,  who  logically  judged 
that  success  at  No.  3 would 
establish  him  in  the  side  for 
several  years  but  who  in- 
stead is  now  contemplating 
the  likely  end  of  his  inter- 
national career. 

No  one  else  fared  much 
better.  Mark  Ramprakash's 
failure  in  two  Tests  caused 
him  to  be  dropped  amid 
renewed  doubts  about  his 
temperament,  Jason  G al- 
ii an  was  similarly  jetti- 
soned and  Graham  Thorpe 
made  a guest  appearance  in 
what,  by  his  standards,  was 
a moderate  tour.  Angus 
Fraser  also  failed  once,  as  a 
nightwatchxnan,  which  at 
least  spared  a batsman  the 
agony. 

Hussain  returns  for  his 
first  Test  for  three  years 
tomorrow,  with  no  promise 
of  an  extended  run,  merely 
the  recognition  that,  if  he  is 
still  Ln  possession  after  the 
summer's  Tests  against  In- 
dia and  Pakistan,  this  win- 
ter's tours  to  Zimbabwe 
and  New  Zealand  offer  the 
chance  to  make  the  position 
his  own.  “He  is  in  the  box 
seat,"  said  England's  coach 
David  Lloyd. 

Hussain  was  preferred  at 
three  to  John  Crawley, 
whose  presence  even  at 
No.  6 is  far  from  assured. 
The  Edgbaston  pitch  was 
dry  enough  yesterday  for 
India  to  consider  selecting 
a second  spinner.  Joshi, 
and  a heatwave  is  forecast 
for  the  rest  of  the  week.  If 
England  opt  for  Patel’s  left- 
arm  spin,  then  Irani's  seam 
bowling  ability  could  mean 
that  he  edges  out  Crawley 
In  the  middle  order. 

Hussain  has  hatted  at 
three  for  Essex  since  the  be- 
ginning of  last  season,  as 
well  as  on  England’s  A tour 
to  Pakistan,  where  his  cap- 
taincy revealed  a player  of 
growing  maturity.  The 
switch  to  three  came  about 
by  happenstance  — Mark 
Wangh,  weary  after  a 
heavy  international  pro- 
gramme, asked  to  drop  a 
place  in  the  order  — but  it 
has  led  to  the  most  impres- 
sive form  of  his  career. 

"I  wasn’t  too  keen  at  first 
but  it  has  worked  out 
well,”  Hussain  said.  “Bat- 
ting at  three  has  certainly 
helped  my  technique.  It  is  a 
different  sort  or  mental 
challenge  and  it  helps  to 
concentrate  the  mind  more. 

"When  I lost  my  place  in 
the  Test  side  I let  my  game 
go  a_  little  bit.  I saw  myself 
batting  on  video,  moving 
around  at  the  crease,  and 
realised  I had  to  work  my 
game  out.  I went  to  Cape 
Town  to  play  some  club 
encket  and  worked  hard  on 
my  technique  with  Graham 
Gooch  and  Keith  Fletcher." 
Hussain  certainly  has  one 

fan.  the  computer  hacker 
who  seemingly  infiltrated 
the  Teletext  cricket  scores 
during  Essex's  tour  match 
against  India.  The  batsman 
was  shown  surging  past  his 
hundred  of  the  season 
when  in  reality  he  had  Just 
been  dismissed.  In  the  next 
few  days,  he  might  just  do 
it  for  real. 

' Th?  TCCB  has  asked 
w arwickshire  for  their  ob- 
servations  on  Dermot 
Reeve's  ‘‘bat-throwing’’ 
performance  against  Hamp- 

«^r?L.at«Edgbaston  Iast 

month.  On  15  occasions 
Reeve  tossed  away  his  bat 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  being 
off  the  glove  when 
Padding  away  deliveries. 


S wS-Vn  □ p Lc"*  lB<u>  T‘»ou  <*- 

I «SI.  I £ Efnezioia  fl«  Toyota  C-*- 
'Ir  - ®:  £ Bafnadim  (Frj  Font  Escort 
Cus  #onh  1^  10  U>  Rtohniml  iUonl 
Toyota  Coirca 


jrTf  nira  ou-ii 

10  FUchelml  (Mon) 
=5.24  Landtag  *«« 


Urodta*  Wo— 

utnTxi-  l"*®* *■ 


Fixtures 


Rugby  Union 


Me" Soum Wales v Walea 
Und?JX*N"rtn  S»an-rt-  v Scot- 

UJK’  |J  04m  Hamilton) 


Rugby  League 


nmnnlev'  SUI«» 

WnOPEAN  SUPER  LCAQIIE  CHAMP}- 

Pran«o  v WafoF  |T.0- 
LarrAs.K>qnej 

£®E*IV  INTERJumOHAt  Fronui  v 
“■JUANC&  Mult  v CaalWJiV  (7J»> 

Cricket 

ch,ai52.“,c  assurance  couj1]!^ 

^JAMpionsHip  Hour  nayi.  11  9* 

“«VM0r:  Lri>r  inter  aii  lr«  * Km* 
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Tennis 

Stephen  Bieriey  sees  the  hopes  of  the  women’s  joint  No.  1 seed  reduced  to  ashes  on  Paris’s  red-hot  clay 

Seles  scorched  in  the  sun 


JA  huge  spiral  of  thicK 
black  smoke  rose  up 
from  the  Bo  is  de  Bou- 
*7*logne  to®0  tb*  blue 

Parisian  skies  yesterday 
Mtetnoon.  it  might  have  been 
construed  as  the  signal  of  a 
potential  new  men’s  cham- 
pion ax  nearby  Roland  Gar- 
ros, or  the  passing  of  an  old 
one. 

On  the  centre  court  Pete 
Sampras,  who  has  won  every 
other  Grand  Slam  title  except 
the  French  Open,  came  from 
two  sets  down  to  beat  his  fel- 
low American  Jim  Courier 
5-7, 4-6, 6*4, 6-4, 6-4  and  give 
himself  a wonderful  chance  of 
claim ipg  the  title  this  Sun- 
day. Earlier  Monica  Seles, 
three-times  champion  and  the 
joint  No.  l seed,  had  been  de- 
feated 7-6,  6-3  by  the  Czech 
Jana  Novotna. 

It  was  a mighty  battle  of  at- 
trition between  Courier  and 
Sampras,  fought  out  in  white- 
hot  heat.  Here  was  little  room 


Bates 
brings 
a touch 
of  joy 

Paul  Weaver  on  the 
grass-court  season 
curtain-raiser,  the 
Beckenham  Open 


for  subtlety;  this  was  a duel  of 
broadswords,  a series  of  huge 
crashing  blows  that  seemed  to 
shake  the  very  fabric  of  the 
concrete  court  and  tremble 
the  surrounding  trees. 

This  was  their  18th  meet- 
ing. of  which  Sampras  has 
now  won  15.  It  is  likely,  even 
at  two  sets  up  and  with  two 
break  points  against  the  Sam- 
pras serve  In  the  fourth  set 
for  a 5-3  lead,  that  history 
weighed  heavily  on  the 
ginger-headed  Courier. 

His  forehand,  a viciously 
savage  stroke,  had  seemed 
capable  of  clubbing  Sampras 
into  submission.  Courier  had 
beaten  him  in  the  quarterfin- 
als here  in  1994  and  was  fired 
up  for  a repeat  But  with 
Thomas  Muster,  the  holder, 
losing  to  Michael  Stich  on 
Monday.  Sampras  had  finally 
begun  to  believe  this  could  be 
his  year  to  be  crowned  foe 
Roland  Garros  Roi  Soleil. 

And  burning  within  him, 


with  a fierce,  Incandescent  in- 
tensity. is  foie  knowledge  that 
his  former  coach  Tim  Gullik- 
son,  who  died  recently  of 
brain  cancer,  always  believed 
that  Sampras  had  the  ability 
to  win  this  most  famous  of 
clay-court  tournaments. 

Sampras,  who  in  foe  1995 
Australian  Open  also  came 
from  two  sets  down  in  the 
quarter-finals  to  beat  Courier, 
was  in  tears  at  the  end.  None 
but  his  closest  friends  know 
the  effect  Gullikson’s  death 
has  had.  or  foe  passion  that  is 
driving  him  Inexorably 
towards  the  title.  It  was  a 
truly  heroic  performance. 
Courier,  who  performed  so 
well  for  so  long,  must  have 
felt  he  was  up  against  some- 
body not  quite  mortal. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that 
Friday’s  semi-final  against 
Yevgeny  Kafelnikov  may  be  a 
huge  anticlimax.  The  Russian 
Is  certainly  In  superb  form, 
yesterday  despatching  Rich- 


ard Krajicek  of  the  Nether- 
lands 6-3, 5-4, 5-7. 6-2. 

Sampras  has  two  days  to 
recover  from  yesterday's  3*6- 
hour  epic;  he  will  need  to  be 
at  his  sharpest  against  Kafel- 
nikov, who  is  one  of  the  best 
movers  in  the  men’s  game. 

All  four  women’s  quarter- 
finals were  played  In  se- 
quence on  the  Court  Suzanne 
Lenglen,  with  wins  for 
Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario,  No- 
votna, Steffi  Graf  and  Con- 
chita  Martinez.  And  how 
strange  not  to  record  foe 
name  of  Monica  Seles  among 

the  sam  I .finalists. 

From  the  moment  Seles 
pulled  out  of  the  Madrid 
Open,  the  tournament  preced- 
ing Roland  Garros,  there  had 
been  strong  doubts  she  would 
survive  two  weeks  of  a major 
championship. 

Novotna  is  an  extremely 
talented  player  but  one  with  a 
proven  record  of  fragmenting 
alarmingly  when  under  pres- 


sure, most  notably  in  the  1988 
Wimbledon  final  against  Graf 
when  nerves  garroted  her  at 

4- 1  up  in  the  final  set 

This  time  her  resolve  was 
tangible  and  she  played  ex- 
tremely welL  However,  this 
could  not  disguise  the  brittle 
nature  of  Seles’s  own  play. 
The  American  missed  shot 
after  shot,  with  her  serve  bro- 
ken three  times  in  the  open- 
ing set 

Novotna,  the  No.  10  seed, 
broke  Seles  early  in  the 
second  set,  although  even  at 

5- 2  up  nobody,  given  the 
Czech’s  propensity  for  seizing 
up,  was  prepared  bo  believe 
Seles  was  totally  finished. 
However,  seeing  was  believ- 
ing, and  Novotna  gave  a little 
whoop  of  delight  upon 

winning. 

“At  the  most  important 
points  she  was  not  as  domi- 
nant as  she  used  to  be."  No- 
votna said  afterwards.  In  feet 
many  of  Seles's  misses  were 


THESE  are  dark  days  for 
national  pride,  days  of 
gelatine,  tallow  and 
bull  semen,  disgraced  Gov- 
ernment ministers  and  Ca- 
thay Pacfic  .engineers  at- 
tempting to  weld  together 
the  remains  of  Flight  CX251. 
So  let  us  have  the  good  news 
immediately:  yesterday  Jer- 
emy Bates  beat  the  Sooth 
African  doubles  specialist 
Elite  Ferreira  6-3, 6-4  in  less 
than  an  hour. 

Early  June  represents 
that  very  brief  period  in 
British  *enwte  before  foe 
season  of  strawberries  and 
cream  becomes  yet  another 
summer  of  custard  pies. 

They  came  blinking  into 
foe  Kent  sunshine  yester- 
day, confident  but  self-con- 
scious; the  domestic  grass- 
court  season  is  under  way. 
It  win  be  followed  by  the 
likes  of  Queen's  and  Edgbas- 
ton,  Nottingham  and  East- 
bourne, before  we  get  down 
to  the  more  serious  business 
tnSW19. 

This  is  the  chance  to 
sneak  a little  glory  before 
foe  big  names  come  over 
from  Roland  Garros.  The 
Beckenham  Open  is  a pure 
delight.  It  takes  place  at 
Beckenham  Cricket  Club, 
where  the  scoreboard  is  fro- 
zen at  96  for  two  wickets 
after  19  overs  with  everyone 
taking  a very  long  tea.  It 
was  here  that  foe  world’s 
first  open  to  ornament  on 
grass  took  place  in  1968. 

The  original  tournament 


Basketball 


Complement  of  the  season . . . tennis,  sunshine,  grass  and  Beckenham,  the  gentle  and  genteel  start  to  the  ideal  British  summer  photograph:  tom  jeews 


was  in  1886.  The  Field 
Anneal  of  1887  reported: 
“The  turf  was  in  capital  con- 
dition. for  which  foe  ground 
man,  Tate,  deserves  every 
praise.  Mr  GV  Schofield, 
the  hon  sec,  deserves  every 
credit  for  his  arrangements, 
which  were  excellent." 

Helen  Wills  Moody,  eight 
times  Wimbledon  cham- 
pion, won  here  in  1927  and 
“Little  Mo”  Connolly  took 


foe  title  in  1953.  They  were 
followed  by  such  names  as 
Court  and  Cawley  before 
the  more  modern  heroines, 
Pam,  Billie-Jean  and  Mar- 
tina. The  Kent  All -Comers’ 
Championship  (Gentlemen) 
holders  include  Sedgman. 
Newcombe,  Stolle,  Smith, 
Amritraj,  Ashe  — in  1975, 
the  year  of  his  Wimbledon 
triumph  — Connors,  Cash, 
McEnroe  and  LendL  But 


the  names  of  foe  recent 
winners,  Richardson  and 
Korda  of  foe  men  and  Gnse 
and  Cafiens  of  the  women, 
do  not  have  such  lustre. 

Beckenham  used  to  be 
held  two  weeks  before 
Wimbledon,  now  it  is  three, 
its  place  taken  by  Queen's 
which  is  able  to  guarantee 
sponsorship  and  television 
cameras.  This  means  that 
Beckenham  now  clashes 


with  foe  second  week  of  foe 
French  Open  so  that  many 
of  foe  best  players  are  no 
longer  available.  Petr 
Korda,  the  men’s  No.  I seed 
here,  is  world  ranked  36  i 
and  the  women’s  No.  1. 
Christina  Singer,  ranked  56. 

Bates,  foe  best  British 1 
player  of  the  past  decade,  is 
making  his  last  appearance  I 
here  and  retires  after  Wim- 
bledon. Yesterday  he  was  ; 


watched  by  the  new  British 
No.  1,  foe  21-yeai>oId  Tim 
Henman,  who  won  the 
junior  title  here  four  years 
ago;  he  is  now  ranked  60  in 
the  world.  Bates,  who  is  33, 
reached  his  highest  rank- 
ing of  54  in  April  last  year 
but  has  since  slipped  to  237. 

‘Td  like  to  finish  at  Wim- 
bledon with  some  exciting 
matches  and  with  the 
crowd  behind  me,”  he  said. 


Sport  in  brief  Athletics 


Jordan  out  to  make  flakes 
crumble  in  final  showdown 


lan  Katz  In  Chicago 

THEY  are  calling  it  “the 
four-gone  conclusion”. 
The  only  question:  will 
Michael  Jordan  and  his  sup- 
porting cast  humiliate  foe 
Seattle  Supersonics  with  a 
four-game  sweep  in  the  best- 
of-seven  NBA  championship 
series  that  begins  here 
tonight,  or  wQl  they  have  to 
break  into  a sweat? 

To  judge  from  the  debate 
about  a potential  whitewash, 
you  would  think  the  Chicago 
Bulls,  1-9  favourites  with  the 
bookies,  have  been  pitted 
against  a league  weakling 
who  have  stumbled  improba- 
bly into  the  finals.  The  truth 
could  not  be  more  different 
After  Chicago,  Seattle  have 
easily  the  best  record  in  the 
NBA  this  year.  Before  the 
play-offs  they  had  notched  up 
64  victories,  a feat  that  in  any 
other  season  would  have  been 
feted  endlessly. 

They  have  the  pugnacious 
Gary  Payton  the  league’s  De- 
fensive Player  of  the  Year, 
and  the  equine  Shawn  Kemp 
arguably  the  game’s  best 
power  forward.  Their  defen- 
sive play  can  smother  almost 
any  team;  their  attack  is  the 
quickest  in  the  league.  They 
even  beat  the  Bulls  this  sea- 
son. for  heaven’s  sake. 

But  the  identity  of  Chica- 
go’s opponents  scarcely  mat- 
ters. for  America  has  decided 
that  destiny  owes  the  Bulls  a 
fourth  championship.  What 
other  ending  would  befit  a 
season  In  which  they  won 
more  games  than  any  team 
before  them  (72)  and  were 


alternately  compared  to  the 
Beatles  and  the  greatest  bas- 
ketball sides  In  history? 

More  to  the  point  what 
other  ending  would  do  for  the 
fairy-tale  comeback  of  Jor- 
dan. the  sport’s  super-hero? 
After  Chicago's  dismissal  by 
Orlando  Magic  last  season. 
His  Aimess  has  roared  back 
as  the  league's  dominant  per- 
sonality, top  scorer  and  Most 
Valuable  Player. 

“You  can’t  celebrate  what 
we’ve  done  so  far;  it’s  very 
important  to  complete  the 
script,”  Jordan  said.  "It’s 
nine-tenths  done  and  you 
want  to  complete  it  so  every- 
one can  see  the  whole  picture, 
starting  from  the  day  we  lost 
to  Orlando.” 

Jordan  has  carried  his 
team-mates  through  the  play- 
offs.  In  same  two  of  the  Bulls’ 
Eastern  final  series  against 
Orlando  he  single-handedly 
wiped  out  an  16-point  half- 
time  lead.  In  game  four  he 
buried  SbaquiUe  O’Neal  and 
Anferaee  Hardaway  under  45 
points.  Fans  had  expected  a 
classic  series,  they  got  a 
barely  contested  sweep. 

By  contrast  Seattle  have 
tolled  recently.  They  looked 
formidable  whitewashing  Ha- 
keem Olajuwon  and  his  twice- 
champions  Houston  Rockets 
but  dropped  a game  against 
lowly  Sacramento  and  only 
squeaked  past  Utah  Jazz  in 
the  Western  final  series. 

For  the  past  few  years  the 
Sonics  have  built  an  unhappy 
reputation  as  talented  flakes. 
But  if  any  team  can  seriously 
impede  Chicago's  march  into 
the  history  books  it  may  be 
Seattle. 


Cycling 

Graeme  Obree,  the  world  pur- 
suit champion  and  4,000m 
world  record  holder,  and 1 
Yvonne  McGregor,  the  world 
hour  record  holder,  will  rep- 
resent Great  Britain  in  the 
men’s  and  women’s  pursuit  at 
the  Olympic  Games. 

Shaun  Wallace,  who  won 
the  British  kilometre  title  for 
a second  year,  will  race  In 
that  event  in  Atlanta  and  is 
also  reserve  for  the  team  pur- 
suit squad,  which  consists  of 
Rob  Hayles,  Matt  Illingworth. 
Chris  Newton  and  .Bryan 
SteeL  The  rest  of  the  Olympic 
team  will  be  announced  later. 

Equestrianism 

Tina  Gifford  has  withdrawn 
General  Jock  from  Great  Brit- 
ain's three-day  event  Olympic 
team  short-list  because  he  has 
not  recovered  from  a foot 
injury. 

Motorcycling 

Joey  Dunlop  won  his  20th  Isle 
of  Man  TT  race  when  the  44- 
year-old  Baliymoney  publican 
powered  his  250cc  Honda  to  a 
hat-trick  of  victories  in  foe 
four-lap  lightweight  race. 

Hockey 

Jason  Laslett  the  Great  Brit- 
ain Olympic  team  captain, 
returning  after  a month-long 
injury,  scored  twice  to  help 
Britain  to  a 5-2  victory  over 
Canada,  the  Olympic 
reserves,  in  a training  inter- 
national at  Bisham,  writes  Pat 
Rowley. 

Boxing 

A world  heavyweight  title 
fight  between  Evander  Holy- 
field  and  Mike  Tyson  has 
been  all  but  agreed,  according 
to  the  US  newspaper  the  At- 
lanta Journal-Constitution. 


Odd  couple  best  of  enemies 


Duncan  Mackay  on 

between  Christie  and 


“T“HEY  are  the  odd  couple 
I of  athletics.  Linford 
I Christie  is  an  aggressive, 
occasionally  boorish  charac- 
ter whose  life  seems  entirely 
centred  on  the  few  seconds  it 
takes  him  to  run  100  metres,  l 
whereas  Frankie  Fredericks 
is  soft-spoken  with  an  easy- 
going manner  and  horizons  i 
beyond  the  track. 

Yet  they  have  linked  up  to 
spur  each  other  to  even  higher  ■ 
planes  cf  excellence.  Tonight 
though,  the  gold  and  silver  | 
medallists  ■ at  the  Barcelona 
Olympics  win  revert  here  to  . 
being  the  greatest  of  enemies.  1 
For  Christie,  as  D-Day  for  i 
Atlanta  moves  nearer,  it  will  | 
be  his  first  major  100m  test  of 
the  summer,  and  50  minutes  i 
later  foe  pair  will  line  up  1 
again  when  Fredericks  makes  I 

his  much-awaited  first  ap- 1 
pearance  of  the  season  over 
200m  after  a series  of  stun- 
ning performances  in  the 
shorter  sprint 
It  is  one  of  a series  of 
mouthwatering  clashes  in  the 
season's  first  major  IAAF 
European  Grand  Prtx,  includ- 
ing Jonathan  Edwards  taking 
on  a triple-jump  field  that 
would  grace  an  Olympic  final, 
and  Colin  Jackson  meeting 
the  world  champion  Allen 
Johnson  in  the  110m  hurdles.  I 
"1  was  Invited  Ito  go]  train- 
ing by  Linford  last  year  and  j 
spent  a month  with  him  in  I 
Austral  ia,”  said  Fredericks,  : 
who  equalled  his  personal  | 
best  of  9.95sec  for  100m  in 


tonight’s  showdown 
Fredericks  in  Rome 


Paris  on  Monday.  “Then  he 
came  back  and  he  beat  me  to 
break  the  world  indoor  200m 
record  in  Lievln.  This  year  I 
have  spent  two  months  with 
him  and  now  it  is  me  who  has 
therecord.’’ 

Fredericks  became  the  first 
man  to  break  20sec  indoors  in 
Lievin  when  he  ran  19.92sec 
in  February-  Pietro  Mennea's 
1979  outdoor  mark  of  19.72sec 
is  the  oldest  record  on  foe 
books  but  Fredericks. 
Michael  Johnson  or  Mike 
Marsh  will  probably  erase  it 
before  autumn  arrives. 

Fredericks  had  more  to  say 
yesterday  than  Christie,  who 
spent  less  than  10  seconds 
meeting  journalists  at  a press 
conference.  “I  ain't  saying 
nothing.  I’m  answering  no 
questions.  All  I'm  saying  is 
Tm  in  good  shape.  I came 
here  to  keep  very  quiet. 
Thank-you,”  Christie  said  be- 
fore running  out  of  the  door. 

Christie  once  said  he  could 
not  afford  to  be  friends  with 


any  of  his  rivals,  but  insists 
his  association  with  Freder- 
icks does  not  mean  he  has 
gone  soft  ’’We’re  training 
together  arvd  learning  from 
*>qrh  other,’’  he  said. 

Like  Christie,  the  28-year- 
old  Fredericks  was  a late- 
comer to  sprinting.  It  was 
only  when  the  uranium  min- 
ing company  for  whom  he 
works  as  a marketing  asso- 
ciate sent  him  to  foe  United 
States  on  a scholarship  to 
Brigham  Young  University 
that  he  was  converted  from 
footballer  to  sprinter,  al- 
though he  could  not  compete 
internationally  until  1990, 
when  South  Africa  granted 
Namibia  independence. 

Fredericks  is  unsure  about 
doubling  up  in  foe  100  and 
200m  in  Atlanta.  In  the 
longer  sprint  be  would  inev- 
itably fhee  the  seemingly  in- 
vincible Johnson,  who  beat 
him  in  last  year’s  world 
championships.  "Like  every 
other  sprinter,  I have  to  be- 
lieve that  Johnson  can  be 
beaten,”  said  Fredericks. 
With  a little  help  from  his 
friend,  of  course,  and  tonight 
should  be  a good  guide. 


Olympic  pass  for  student  Modahl 

DIANE  MODAHL  began  a | plon  docked  gmiw  OJKfcec 
week  of  Euro  Dean  media  at  St  Denis  near  Paris  this 


L- 'week  of  European  media 
studies  exams  in  Manches- 
ter yesterday,  happy  that 
her  place  In  Atlanta  no 
longer  depends  on  foe  stop- 
watch at  tiie  British  Olym- 
pic trials  on  Friday  week. 

The  former  Common- 
wealth 800  metres  cham- 


pion clocked  2m in  0.95sec 
at  St  Denis  near  Paris  tills 
week,  finishing  sixth  bat 
0.05sec  inside  the  Olympic 
qualifying  standard. 

“She  has  had  so  much  to 
contend  with,”  said  her 
husband  and  coach  Vi- 
cente. ‘To  come  through  it 
like  this  is  tremendous." 
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RugbyLeague 

Sleightholme 
on  Eagles’ 
wanted  list 


Seles . . . brittle  form 

not  by  much,  but  misses  they , 
were,  which  Sties  admitted1 
was  “tough  mentally". 

By  contrast  Graf  and  Mar- 1 
tines  had  the  easiest  of  vic- 
tories over  Iva  MaJoli  and 
Lindsay  Davenport  respec- 
tively. Not  so  Sanchez  Vi- 
cario, who  hi  the  day’s  first 
quarter-final  beat  Karina 
Habsudcrva  10-8  in  the  final 
set.  She  now  plays  Novotna. 

Tbe  Bo  is  de  Boulogne  fire 
quickly  burned  itself  out  The 
memory  of  Sampras’s  win, 
and  the  departure  of  Seles, 
were  still  smouldering  in  the 
mind  long  after  foe  French 
Open  crowd  had  wended  their 
way  to  car,  metro  and  bus-  It 
had  been  another  astonishing 
afternoon  at  Roland  Garros. 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 

JON  SLEIGHTHOLME, 
the  Bath  wing  who  es- 
tablished a place  in  the 
{till  England  side  last  season, 
may  become  the  first  high- 
profile  rugby  union  player  to 
sign  a summer  contract  with 
a rugby  league  club. 

Sheffield  Eagles  are  keen  to 
recruit  Sleigbtholme.  and 
made  their  move  after  being 
informed  that  he  was  inter- 
ested in  playing  league  in  the 
summer.  There  was  talk  yes- 
terday that  they  might  even 
sign  him  in  time  for  Satur- 
day’s “home”  match  against 
St  Helens. 

That  game  is  being  played 
as  a promotional  exercise  in 
South  Wales,  at  Cardiff  Arms 
Park.  Interest  is  reported  to 
be  healthy,  and  even  more  ex- 
citement would  be  generated 
by  Sleightholme's  presence  in 
the  Eagles  side. 

Gary  Hetherington.  Shef- 
field's chief  executive  and 
coach,  has  been  linked  with 
an  occasional  union  player  in 
foe  past  Neil  Jenkins  no- 
tably, but  virtually  all  his 
recruitment  has  been  from 
within  league. 

He  was,  however,  mightily 
impressed,  with  Sleight- 
holme’s  performances  against 
Wigan  in  the  cross-code  chal- 
lenge games  last  month.  The 
wing  was  given  few-  chances 
to  shine  in  the  league  match 
at  Maine  Road  but  he  played 
solidly,  and  he  scored  a fine 
try  at  Twickenham  under 
union  rules. 

Hetherington  plans  to 
speak  to  Bafo  officials  today 
to  assess  Sleightholme’s 
availability,  and  he  may  be 
encouraged  by  tbe  club's  ap- 
parent willingness  to  allow 


their  players  fo  doable  up  and 
PWy  rugby  teagne.  - - 

After  the  cross-code  chal- 
lenges Jack  Robinson,  Wig- 
an's chairman,  spoke  of  a 
possible  player-exchange 
scheme,  although  his  asser- 
tion that  Bafo  had  “already” 
approached  three  of  his  play- 
ers was  played  down  by  Joint 

HalL  Bath’s  director  of  rugby. 

Hetherington  said:  “We 
accept  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  buy  him  outright 
to  play  rugby  league,  but 
we  would  be  very  keen  for 
him  to  play  a summer  season 
with  us  in  Super  League.  We 
are  hoping  to  have  a decision 
shortly.  There  are  no  doubts 
that  be  has  got  all  foe  skills; 
he  would  be  excellent  in  our 
game.” 

Hetherington  is  hopeful 
also  that  Sleightholme’s 
northern  roots  will  act  in 
Sheffield’s  favour;  he  was 
born  in  Grimsby  and  played 
for  Hull  Ionians  and  Wake- 
field before  joining  Bafo 

If.  Slelghfoolma  does  sign, 
rugby  union  would  have  to 
consider  what  implications 
that  might  hold  for  the 
national  side.  Rugby  union 
clubs  rosy  not  allow  their 
leading  performers  to  fell  into 
the  trap  of  playing  all  year 
I round.  In  league,  St  Helens 
and  Warrington  are  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  their  play- 
ers to  play  union  in  winter, 
but  as  Hetherington  said:  “ I 
am  sure  there  is  going  to  be  a 
lot.- more  interchanging  be- 
tween the  codes.’’ 

• Oldham  Bears  yesterday 
completed  the  signing  of  the 
26-year-old  New  Zealand  prop 
Reece  Guy,  who  has  agreed  a 
deal  covering  foe  remainder 
of  this  and  next  year’s  Super 
League  seasons  with  an  op1 
tion  for  1998. 


Wales  to  beat 
weary  France 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 
favours  a weakened 
but  fresh  team  in 
Carcassonne  tonight 


WALES  go  into 

tonight's  opening 
European  Champion- 
ship gamp  against  France  in 
Carcassonne  feeling  signifi- 
cantly below  strength.  For  a 
variety  of  reasons  the  cham- 
pions’ squad  is  nothing  like 
as  imposing  as  that  which 
took  them  to  foe  semi-finals 
of  the  World  Cup  last  October, 
but  there  will  be  no  sympathy 
from  the  French. 

Their  players,  Paris  St  Ger- 
main by  another  name,  have 
been  involved  in  far  too  many 
games  since  they  launched 
the  Super  League  season  with 
that  encouraging  victory  over 
Sheffield  Eagles  in  March. 

Many  of  them  have. been 
turning  out  for  Paris  in  Super 
League  and  also  for  their  dub 
sides  in  the  French -champi- 
onship. This  doubling-up  only 
recently  came  to  an  end  and 
the  toll  it  took  was  all  too  ap- 
parent at  Knowsley  Road  last 
Sunday  when  they  conceded  . 
52  points  against  St  Helens. 

Soper  League  was  designed  , 
to  put  an  end  to  fixture  over- 1 
crowding,  among  other 
things,  but  there  is  no  respite  ; 
in  sight  yet  for  Paris.  They  1 
supply  14  of  France's  17  play- 
ers tonight  and  most  of  them  | 
will  barely  have  time  to 
recover  before  they  face  i 
Castleford  at  the  Chartety  Sta- 1 
dium  on  Friday  — and  then  ! 


they  go  on  to  Gateshead  for 
the  match  against  England 
next  week. 

Credible  international 
results  mean  everything  to 
Ftanoe,  where  press  and.  tele- 
vision give  the  sport  little 
consideration,  but  foe  success 
cf  Paris  is  now  equally  vital 
to  foe  sport's  wellbeing.  The 
club  v country  dichotomy  has 
taken  on  a new  dimension 
and  in  this  instance  it  is  hard 
to  see  either  Paris  or  France 
benefiting. 

The  problems  for  the  Wales 
coach  dive  Griffiths  have 
less  to  do  with  tiredness  than 
defection.  Several  of  the  play- 
ers who  have  served  Wales  so 
well  since  the  national  side 
was  resurrected  in  1991  have 
returned  to  rugby  union,  and 
more  — David  Young.  Row- 
land Phillips  and  Paul  Mor- 
iarty  among  them — are  set  to 
follow. 

The  player  drain  might  stop 
if  the  Rugby  Football  League 
manages  to  “fast-track"  South 
Wales  into  Super  League  in 
time  for  next  year.  But  for  foe 
time  being  Griffiths  will  have 
to  make  do  with  a tide  which 
looks  capable  up  front  but  un- 
proven & foe  back  division. 

Jason  Critchley  and  Gareth 
Davies  (centre)  and  Gareth 
Stephens  and  lestyn  Harris 
(half-back)  form  new  partner- 
ships and  with  John 
Devereux  injured  the  35-year- 
old  Gerald  Cordle  is  recalled 
for  his  first  game  since 
1994. 

This  is  not  the  strongest 
Wales  side  but  against  over- 
worked opponents  they  may 
well  start  foe  defence  of  their 
European  title  with  a victory. 


Warrington  welcome  Hulme 

WARRINGTON  have  won  I Rugby  Football  Leagi 
the  battle  for  foe  signa-  bunai,  claiming  that 


V V the  battle  for  foe  signa- 
ture of  Paul  Hulme,  the -for- 
mer Great  Britain  forward, 
writes  Paul  Fitzpatrick. 
Hulme’s  elder  brother 
David  is  expected  to  an- 
nounce his  new  club  today. 

The  brothers  had  their 
contracts  cancelled  by 
Widnes  last  week  after  the 
pair  had  taken  the  club  to  a 


Motor  Sport 

McRae  proves 
Greece-proof 

COLIN  McRAS  sealed  vic- 
tory in  the  Acropolis 
Sally  yesterday  by  beating 
Finland’s  Tommi  Makinen  by | 
50  seconds,  i 

*Tm  glad  that’s  finished;  It 
could  have  gone  either  way,”  j 
said  the  world  champion,  the  I 
first  British  driver  to  win  the  j 
event  since  1968,  foe  year  he  j 
was  born. 

McRae  was  nearly  undone  j 
by  a transmission -problem  on  1 
his  Subaru,  which  his  me- 1 
chanics  fixed  with  three  ! 
Seconds  to  spare.  But  Maki- . 
non  had  problems  of  his  own  J 
m the  rocky  roads  shreddfed 
the  tyres  on  his  Mitsubishi, 
which  finished  wjth  hardly ' 
any  rubber  on  its  wheels. 


Rugby  Football  League  tri- 
bunal, claiming  that  Wid- 
nes had  fallen  behind  with 
contract  payments.  The 
claim  was  upheld. 

Alex  Murphy,  Warring- 
ton’s football  manager,  said 
that  he  was  astonished 
Widnes  had  allowed  Paul 
Hulme  to  leave.  Wigan,  St 
Helens,  Leeds  and  Oldham 
[ also  wanted  him. 
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ENGLAND  AIRCRAFT  ROW  TAKES  NEW  FLIGHT  PATH 


Livevpool  pair  break  ranks 


McManaman 
and  Fowler 
deny  any 
involvement 


Martin  Thorpe 
and  Ian  Ross 


vTS . . 


Spreading 
message  for 
middle  age 


THE  Cathay  Pacific 
saga  descended  fur- 
ther into  the  absurd 
yesterday  when  two 
players  balled  out  of  Eng- 
land’s vow  of  “collective  res- 
ponsibility”. and  the  coach 
Terry  Venables  accused  the 
airline  of  "getting  it  wrong” 
over  the  in-flight  damage. 

Robbie  Fowler  and  Steve 
McManaman  broke  ranks 
from  the  rest  of  the  England 
squad  by  issuing  statements 
through  their  solicitors  deny- 
ing any  involvement.  The  dis- 
claimers came  only  hours 
after  the  Football  Associa- 
tion’s announcement  that  the 
whole  squad  had  agreed  to 
take  the  blame. 

The  Liverpool  players  had 
been  accused  of  involvement 
by  a Sunday  newspaper. 
Fowler's  solicitor  issued  a 
statement  yesterday  saying: 
“Mr  Robbie  Fowler  emphati- 
cally denies  reports  that  he 
was  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age caused  to  the  Pacific  air- 
craft. He  has  started  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  those 
responsible  for  publication  of 
these  false  accusations.”  An 
almost  Identical  statement 
from  McManaman  was  faxed 
to  national  newspapers  on 
Monday  night. 

The  England  captain  David 
Platt  seemed  oblivious  to 
these  moves  at  the  training 
ground  yesterday  as  he  ex- 
plained how  the  idea  of  a 
united  front  was  reached. 

“We  had  a discussion  with 
the  manager,  we  had  a discus- 
sion as  players  as  welL  The 
Idea  of  taking  collective  res- 
ponsibility was  collective. 
Everybody  was  in  on  the 
meeting  and  that  was  what 
was  decided." 

To  further  fuel  the  row, 
Venables  cast  doubt  on  Ca- 
thay Pacific’s  version  of 
events,  saying  he  had  seen  no 
evidence  of  any  damage.  "You 
believe  them  but  you  don’t  be- 
lieve us,"  he  told  a midday 
press  conference. 

"So  they  got  it  wrong?"  he 
was  asked.  "I  think  so.”  he 
replied,  then  challenged  jour- 
nalists: "Have  you  got  any 
proof  from  Cathay?  Have  you 
got  any  photographs?  Let  me 
see  them.  If  you've  got  any 
proof  1 might  say  yeah,  you’re 


Vincent  Hanna 


MIDDLE  age  is  the 
timR  in  our  lives 
when  we  can  do  as 
much  as  ever  but 
would  rather  not  In  sport  It  is 
easy  to  fool  oneself:  just  a few 
more  bandages  and  a dollop  of 
embrocation  and  I'll  be  as 
right  as  rain. 

We  mourn  great  players 
who  lose  the  spark  but 
struggle  on  to  be  mocked  by 
young  players  with  a quarter 
of  their  talent  Some,  like 
George  Best  or  Muhammad 
AIL  are  seared  on  our  mem- 
ory. as  on  a Grecian  urn.  We 
erase  their  bad  times.  But 
they  are  the  exceptions.  In 
Sport,  too  few  grow  old 
gracefully. 

“First  your  legs  go,”  said 
Willie  Pep,  the  great  feather- 
weight boxer,  “then  you  lose 
your  reflexes.  Then  your 
friends  go.” 

This  week  we  all  got  one 
back.  Ithas  been  a triumph  for 
the  middle-aged,  for  four  great 
champions  who  are  old 
enough  to  know  better  but 
who  did  it  anyway. 

Middle  age  is  a variable 
term.  Some  sports  tolerate  it 
better  than  others;  fast 

bowlers  age  quicker  than  bats- 
men; Ray  .Reardon  won  the 
world  snooker  championship 
at  45.  Swimmers  can  be 
middle-aged  at  25  — and  some 
girl  gymnasts  at  puberty. 

So  what  about  Tom  Watson 
then?  At  46.  he  has  just  won 
the  Memorial  Tournament  in  i 
Dublin,  Ohio.  This  was  his 
33rd  USFGA  Tour  victory  but 
his  first  since  1987.  Tom  domi- 
nated the  game  between  1977 
and  1983  and  won  eight  ma- 
jors. But  he  developed  “the 
yips"  and  began  to  miss  short 
putts. 

Sufferers  from  this  ghastly 
disease  have  terrible  night-  * 
mares  as  they  stand  shaking 
over  the  ball ; Patrick  Camp- 
bell once  had  the  fantasy  that 
his  putter  was  turning  into  a 
snake  which  then  tried  to 
double  back  and  bite  him. 

On  Sunday,  Watson  holed 
out  from  15  feet  on  the  18th  for 
a birdie  and  said:  *T  can’t  wait 
for  the  US  Open  next  week. " 
Neither  can  L 
In  tennis,  age  comes  more 
quickly.  J immy  Connors  de- 
scribed its  onset:  “It’s  not 
worth  it  any  more.  My  hips  go, 
my  knees  get  too  sore,  my 
back  stiffens  up  and  I can't 
bend."  Stefan  Edberg  forgot 

all  that  on  Saturday  when  the 


Lone  voice . . . Terry  Venables  at  the  team’s  Buckinghamshire  hotel  yesterday,  where  he  questioned  Cathay  Pacific’s  version  of  events  frank  baron 


right  and  I'm  wrong.  But  I 
haven’t  got  any  proof 
otherwise." 

In  fact  photographs  do  exist 
of  the  damage.  Police  joined 
Cathay  engineers  in  inspect- 
ing the  television  screens  and 
table  on  board  the  jumbo  im- 
mediately after  it  landed  a 
week  last  Tuesday  and  took 
photographs.  The  police,  who 
are  not  pursuing  the  case  be- 
cause as  an  overseas  carrier 
the  plane  was  outside  their  ju- 
risdiction, said  yesterday 


they  had  no  objection  to  the 
FA  seeing  the  prints.  "As 
wholly  routine,  we  did  take 
photographs  of  the  alleged 
damage,"'  said  a police 
spokesman.  "If  the  FA  put  in 
a request  to  see  them  we 
would  consider  it." 

A Cathay  Pacific  spokes- 
man explained  how  the  dam- 
age had  been  assessed.  “We 
got  engineers  on  board  and 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  it 
was  believed  by  both  that  it 
was  wilful  damage.  "Basically 


the  screens  have  been  broken 
in  a way  that  they  each  have  a 
kaleidoscope  crack  on  them, 
identical  damage  to  both. 
They  were  positioned  on  seats 
in  front  of  each  other.” 

He  said  that  the  28-seat 
“bubble”  of  the  Jumbo  where 
the  incident  took  place  was 
totally  given  over  to  the  play- 
ers and  so  Cathay  sought 
compensation  from  toe  FA. 

The  airline  first  phoned  the 
FA  at  about  3.15  on  the  Tues- 
day. “Basically  we  phoned  the 
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Basket  case: 
player  attacks 
his  manager 
with  trophy 

Jack  Massarfk 


GAZZA  and  Co  are  not 
alone.  Basketball  has 
its  bad  boys  too.  And 
whereas  Terry  Venables's 
headaches  did  not  begin 
until  his  boys  boarded  the 
plane,  Harry  Wrublewski's 
began  right  in  his  office. 

“He  threatened  me  with 
the  Budweiser  Champion- 
ship play-off  trophy,”  said 
W ruble w ski,  the  Birming- 
ham Bullets'  manager, 
recalling  a recent  interview 
with  Trevor  Gordon  (right), 
a Bullet  (or  possibly  loose 
cannon)  who  stands  6ft  Sin 
and  weighs  18  stone.  “It 
was  pretty  horrific.” 
English  players  often 
coach  at  American  summer 
camps  during  the  off-sea- 
son and  their  clubs  some- 
times pay  for  the  outward 
flight  Gordon,  a 32-year- 
old  England  and  Great  Brit- 
ain centre  who  has  won 
every  domestic  honour 
with  Bracknell,  Derby. 
Kingston,  Manchester  or 
Birmingham,  insisted  on  a 
return  ticket  too. 

“When  he  couldn't  get  it 
he  blew  up,”  said  Wrub- 1 


FA,  then  sent  them  a fax  at 
4.24  detailing  the  damage  and 
the  cost  In  between  times, 
two  national  papers  had  been 
offered  the  story  for  sale  by 
two  cleaners  on  the  plane. 
There  was  definitely  a leak 
from  someone,”  confirmed 
the  spokesman. 

He  expressed  surprise  at 
Venables’s  allegations.  “Our 
lawyer  has  been  dealing  with 
the  in-house  solicitor  at  the 
FA  since  last  Wednesday.  Our 
solicitors  have  interviewed 


Kvi 


the  cabin  crew  on  the  flight 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  it 
wasn’t  accidental  damage, 
and  as  we  understood  it  as  of 
yesterday  the  FA  were  satis- 
fied in  that  respect  too  be- 
cause they’ve  agreed  on  a full 
and  final  settlement" 

As  for  the  pictures  of  Eng- 
land players  in  tom  shirts  in 
a Hong  Kong  night-club,  Ven- 
ables defended  the  squad's 
rowdy  behaviour.  “I  said  they 
could  have  a night  out  and 
they  bad  a few  drinks.  They 
had  to  be  in  at  a certain  time, 
they  were  in  at  a certain  time. 
The  pictures  didn't  look  at- 
tractive but  they  didn't  affect 
anybody's  privacy." 

David  Lacey,  page  14 


30-year-old  danced  around 
Michael  Chang  in  four  sets. 

Roland  Garros  is  my  favour- 
ite tennis  tournament  Clay 
does  not  permit  flashy  win- 
ners that  are  less  than  perfect, 
most  balls  can  be  run  down,'  ■ 

and  the  bounce  is  rarely  bad. 

To  win  in  Paris  you  need  a 

full  range  of  shots,  complete 
fitness,  and  rat-like  cunning, 
power  helps  but  does  not  com- 
pensate for  any  of  these. 

Stefan’s  farewell  reminded 
us  of  the  qualities  that  brought 

him  six  Grand  Slams,  not  to 
mention  his  unfailing  cour- 
tesy and  good  sportsmanship. 
The  match  was  a joy  to  watch. 

But  we  were  reminded  that 
tennis  is  a game  for  younger 
legs  and  so  that  mighty  effort 
against  Chang  spent  his 
resources;  he  bowed  out  on 
Monday  to  Marc  RosseL 
Talking  of  young  legs,  is 
anyone  prepared  to  bet 
against  Linford  Christie  for 
the  Olympic  100  metres?  In 
Madrid  at  the  weekend  he 
scampered  home  in  10.04sec. 
his  seventh  European  Cup 
title  at  that  distance.  Then  he 
won  the  200  metres  as  well.  - 
“New  guys  have  been  telling 
me  I was  too  old.  But  I’ve  been 
getting  faster  as  the  years  go 
by.  Age  is  just  in  the  mind." 

And  he  said  that  four  years  • 
ago,  when  be  was  at  least  32.  ■ 
Frankie  Fredericks  won  the 
100m  in  the  Grand  Prix  meet- 
ing in  Paris  on  Monday  in 
9.95.  the  world's  fastest  time 
this  season,  but  proclaimed 
Linford  as  the  favourite  for  At-  : 
lanta . “You  don’t  normally 
give  away  an  Olympic  title, .. 
even  if  you  have  to  run  on  one 
leg.” 

I SAVE  the  best  to  last. 

Michael  Jordan  is  the  sit 
preme  basketball  player,  ■' 
some  would  argue  the 
greatest  athlete  ever. 

If  you  have  not  seen  him  ■ 
play  for  the  Chicago  Bulls, 
glue  yourself  to  Channel  4's 
live  coverage  of  the  Champi- 
onship series  against  Seattle . 
Sonics,  starting  at  2am 
tomorrow'. 

Jordan  is  a miracle,  with 
the  ability  to  hang  in  the  air, 
change  his  mind  twice,  then 
score  from  an  impossible 
angle  before  descending. 

Truly  a man  can  fly.  In  the 
final  play-off  against  Orlando 
Magic,  he  made  45  points  out . 
of  106. 

At  33,  Michael  certainly 
doesn ’t  need  the  money — 
he’ll  earn  $45  million  this  year 
—but  he  wants  another  NBA  . 
championship,  and  no  one  has 
yet  figured  out  a wav  to  stop 
him.  ‘ 

Maybe  these  great  champi- 
ons know  something  that  the 
rest  of  us  do  not  Or  maybe  it’s 
because  they  fear  it  more:  they 
do  not  stop  competing  because 
they  are  old,  rather  it  is  be- 
cause they  know  they  will 
grow  old  when  they  stop. 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  20,671 

Set  by  Araucaria 


lew  ski.  “He  came  at  me 
with  a chair.  He  swung.  I 
ducked  and  he  missed.  He 
pushed  me  around,  tried  to 
intimidate  me,  swore  at  me 
and  said  be  was  going  to 
slit  my  throat.” 

It  was  then  that  Gordon, 
noted  as  a “volatile  person- 
ality” who  bad  manhan- 
dled at  least  two  previous 
managers,  reached  for  the 
silverware.  The  Budweiser 
trophy,  which  incorporates 
a 2ft-high  crystal  ball,  is 
the  only  one  the  Bullets 
have  ever  won,  so  Wrub- 
lewski  was  doubly  ag- 
grieved when  Gordon  set  it 
down  hard  enough  to  shat- 
ter the  glass  base. 

“I  think  it  was  deliber- 
ate,” be  said.  “He  won’t  be 
playing  for  me  again.” 
Gordon  was  unavailable 
for  comment  last  night  He 
is  believed  to  be  in  the 
United  States  and  negotiat- 
ing to  play  in  Belgium  next 
season. 
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Right  from  the  start  childrens 
TV  has  faced  continual  attack 
from  those  who  question 
whether  seducing  them 
away  from  their  books  and 
fresh  air  is  a good  thing. 
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Across 


1 Have  a look  at  the  man  you 
cant  stand  (6} 

4 Mocked  for  being  unkempt 
9,27 ,21 ,12  Spur  to  13 

desiring  die  skill  and  nerve 
now  needed  by  woman  of 
the  circus  (5,5,5,3,4.41 

10  Glare  or  shine  fitfully  in 
tough  grass  (IQ) 

11  It’s  hotter  than  It  sounds  (6J 

12  See9 

13  Expert  on  problems  that 
move  (9) 

1 s Send  out  from  the  Mitre  (4) 

16  Is  it  played  on  the  water 

table?  (4) 

17  GTissando  sound  of  crafty 
Dickensian  Dell  (g) 

21  See 9 

22  Piano  hire  after  1 5's  backed 


24  Investigate  about  engineer’s 

eight  bits  in  the  Kirk  (1 0) 

25  ft  exerts  pressure  in  the 
environment  (4) 

26  Painter  in  season  gets  a lot 
of  abuse  (6) 

27  See  9 

Down 


1 Hide  article  held  by  king  (7) 

2 Do  away  with  most  of  the 
Ring?  (5) 

3 See  14 

5 Hermit  driven  in  Texas?  (6) 

8*8  Mild  people  quietly  allude 
to  12s,  according  to  Anita 
Loos  (9,6.7) 

7 N signalled  bribery  to 
Dorothy  (4,3) 

8 See  6 

14,3  Chairman  almost  drunk  on 
3 oirits:  23  was  his  1 2 19.7) 
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16  Entertainer,  one  to  go  astray 
when  dope’s  around  (7) 

13  Take  the  plunge  with  credit, 
say,  maybe  from  Wilton  (7) 

19  Use  tool  badly  and  fere 

badly  (4,3) 

20  i'fluenced  by  the  sound  of  1 
down  (6) 

23  The  Queen's  part  is  to  do 

little  audibly  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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